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Building Houses and Making Men 


Lumbermen are interested in the building of houses, because a 
large part of their product is used for that purpose, and, naturally, 
they want to see more of it so used. That implies encouraging 
in every possible way not only the use, but the proper use, of 
good lumber, and the demonstration of sound construction 
methods, to the end that wood may give a good account of itself, 
and fully justify its use even in the eyes of those who may be 
superficially prejudiced in favor of other building materials. 

But, much as lumbermen 
are interested in the build- 
ing of houses, they are even 
more interested in the build- 
ing of character, and the 
training in industry, know- 
ledge and skill of those who 
soon are to take up the bur- 
den of the world’s work, 
because without these fac- 
tors business of any sort 
would soon be impossible. 

Therefore, lumbermen 
have a double interest in 
such educational projects as 
that now nearing completion 
at Akron, Ohio, in what is 
styled the “Boy Built” home. 
This enterprise was launched 
last May under the joint 
auspices of the local Board 
of Education and the 
Builders Exchange. The 
purpose, as expressed to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by 
R. H. Waterhouse, assistant 
superintendent of the Akron 
public schools, is “to provide practical training for young me- 
chanics in the building trades. In reality, it is an outgrowth of 
the effort to find some substitute for the artificiality of trade 
training inside of school buildings.” 

“Vocational training schools throughout this country have come 
and gone because of the failure to make the training opportunities 
lifelike,” continued Mr. Waterhouse. “Boys have gone out of 
these schools with very inadequate training, and there has been 
justification for a common indictment of such schools, namely, 
that the master mechanic would prefer a boy who had not had 
such experience. The developments from all this seem to be con- 
summated in a project like the ‘Boy Built’ house for building 
trade apprenticeship training. It must be apparent that there 


is no artificiality attached to a house which eventually will be 
subjected to all of the inspections and uses that come to the or- 
dinary house. 


From the standpoint of the boy himself, his work 





House Sie built at Akron, Ohio, by boys of public schools 


has value. It ‘will show.’ What he does must stand the scrutiny 
of city inspectors. He is building!” 

The house itself is a seven-room frame structure, the outside 
walls being covered with shingles above the belt and siding below. 
It is planned to open the house for public inspection during the 
week of Nov. 20, for which occasion it will be completely fur- 
nished and in every way present the appearance of a model home. 

A group of sixteen boys were carefully selected to inaugurate 
this project in Akron. They 
represented a very good 
type of boy; that is, their 
school grades were up to 
standard, and_ physically 
they were “O. K.” Each 
boy was anxious to enter 
upon this sort of work, and 
did so with the full consent 
of his parents. The boys 
were told that they would be 
obliged to work during the 
summer vacation without 
compensation, and _ unless 
both the boy and his parents 
agreed to that plan he was 
not taken on. It was felt 
that this, besides being neces- 
sary, incidentally would con- 
stitute a test of the appli- 
cant’s sincerity. 

Eight of the boys were 
carpenter apprentices, two 
were apprenticed to the 
plumbing trade, two to the 
electrician, two to the painter, 
and two to the sheet metal 
trade. The plastering and bricklaying apprentices were taken 
directly from the trade for this particular job, but the work was 
the work of apprentices only. 

“Perhaps a unique feature of the instructional organization on 
the job,” said Mr. Waterhouse, “was the fact that we utilized 
our maintenance foremen as instructors in their trades, excepting 
the woodworking. The woodwork was handled by the man who 
had charge of the entire project. This provided us with some- 
thing that characterizes the best apprenticeship methods, namely, 
close contact betweeen the craftsman and the young worker.” 
E. C. Auten, instructor in carpentry in the Akron public schools, 
has been the superintendent in charge of building the house, 
assisted by A. P. Newman, instructor in sheet metal work. 

Following the formal opening of the house next month, it will 
be sold to defray the expenses of its construction, and it is 
planned to start work on another house [Turn to Page 69] 
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Opportunity 


The ideal time to borrow money 
on a long-term basis is when 
funds are fairly plentiful and in- 
terest rates are low. That is the 
present situation and lumber 
companies that need funds can 
profitably take advantage of it. 


When you make your arrange- 
ments through this experienced 
organization, you are assured of 
efficient service. Inquiries invited 
without obligation. 


LACEY 


Securities Corporation 
231 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


New York 


| 
An 


Seattle, Wash. 
626 Henry Bidg. 
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Dealers who are on the lookout for good 
selling Maple Flooring that off 
should buy hese my : a oe 


STANDARD LENGTHS 


9,500" 25/32 1%” MFMA F 
25,000" 25/32 2 216” NEMA First Grade White Maple 


18,000’ 25/32 x 14%” MFMA First Grade Maple 
18,000’ a "Second 
28,000’ ” " Third ” ” 
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Basswood 28,000" . * Second 
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Rock Elm 60,000" aye .. Second 
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Write for” TH WOOD" and Official 
Contest Blank — - — Address: National Lumber 
Association, 20 Bax S11, Washington,DC 
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Items That Will 
Satisfy You 


Our stock has a reputation for delivering a 
high order of satisfaction. It’s the kind of 
stock a man buys and then comes back for 
more. Test us out on the following items: 


100,000 ft. 1” No. 1 Common and Better Kiln Dried Bireh 
50,000 ft. 1” No.2 Common Kiln Dried Birch 

75,000 ft. 1x5 & Wadr. 8’ & Ler. No. 2 Air Dried Birch 
25,000 ft. 1” No. 1 and Better Basswood 

100,000 ft. 1” No. 3 and Better White Pine 

150,000 ft. 10/4"x4 Tamarack 


100,000 ft. #4124” MFMA Third Grade Maple Fig. 


50,000 ft. MFMA First Grade Birch Fig. 

80,000 ft. 7 MFMA Second Grade Birch Fig. 
35,000 ft. 3 MFMA Third Grade Birch Fig. 
50,000 ft. ” MFMA First Grade Birch Fig. 2-5%’ 


1 car 32” No. 1 Basswood Lath 
3 cars %x1% No. 1 Hardwood Fence Lath. 


NEELAND-McLURG 


LUMBER COMPANY 


Morse,Wis.-Phillips, Wis. PHILLIPSMIs. 














Lumbermen’s 
Library 






Is There 
Some Book Here 


YOU NEED? 


In the most profitable conduct of your busi- 
you must frequently refer to outside sources 
for new ideas, more economical methods and 
CATALOG time saving suggestions. And right there is 
Our list of books | Where the American Lumberman book depart- 

covers a wide ment can be of real service to you. 
ry = sutiects Write us the nature of your problem, and if we 
help you selectthe _ have any book offering a solution, we'll be glad 
ones you want. to tell you about it, price, etc. If we haven't 
he book you need, we'll try to get it for you. 


SEND FOR 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. , 
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All Branches of Industry Have Common Interests 


28 ERSONS IN THE lumber industry whose memories go back branch is engaged in distributing a product manufactured by 
d a decade or two and who have kept in intimate touch with another branch both branches will have many interests in com- 
“ developments during more recent years must have been mon, many common difficulties to remove and many common prob- 


impressed with the change in the attitude of the different branches 
of the industry toward one another. While nobody will assert 


lems to solve; and because they have common interests there is 
only one means of removing these difficulties and solving these 


e 

d that the millennium has arrived either within the lumber industry problems; that is codperation, by working together. 

t or outside of it, the sentiment in behalf of codperation and con- It is quite likely that most of the major industries, including 
. ciliation is so general and so sincere that the fellow who proposes lumbering, have suffered more from injuries done by the various 


to “grind the ax” of one branch at the expense of another is likely 
to get little encouragement. 

me So long, of course, as each branch of the lumber industry has 
eal a peculiar function to perform each will have its own set of inter- 
ests that differ from those of other branches. 


branches to each other than from injuries inflicted from the out- 
side. But this sorry situation is due more to human frailty in gen- 
eral, than to weakness or stupidity that is peculiar to the persons 
engaged in any particular industry. It would be easy to cite 
examples of this working at cross purposes in all the walks of life. 














But so long as one 
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Because the folly is so general and because it can not be laid at 
the door of any particular class or group, every sincere effort of 
any group to eliminate conflicts, promote understanding and to 
bring about coéperation with other groups having similiar interests 
deserves commendation. Each effort of this kind is a valuable 
contribution toward general amity and good will. It is a definite 
contribution to the public welfare because in reducing friction 
and wasted effort it makes available more energy for promoting 
real betterment. 


There are signs that the lumber industry has become pretty 


eT 


well convinced that nobody who aims to set one branch of the 
industry at the throat of another branch is a sincere friend of 
either branch or of the industry as a whole. Friendship is not 
manifested in that manner, for nobody’s permanent interests are 
served by adding to the number or the intensity of controversies; 
the wiser policy and the more modern attitude being that of 
conciliation and concession. Happily, the lumber industry almost 
daily affords numerous examples of the prevalence of that attitude 
and the establishment of that policy. In this fact is seen the 
industry’s best hope of progress and prosperity. 





Adapting Machinery to Changed Conditions 


to light the increasing importance of the small or portable 

sawmill in lumber manufacture. The small mill always has 
been a large producer of lumber, but the cutting out of the large 
areas of virgin timber and the leaving of smaller, isolated woodlots, 
as well as the increase in supply of second growth, have extended 
and multiplied the opportunity for small mill operation. Coinci- 
dent with this development has been greater insistence upon closer 
utilization of timber. In one sense the small mill has made closer 
utilization of the timber supply possible, but not in the conserva- 
tion sense. 


D te tieh AND investigations of various kinds have brought 


From time to time in discussions of small mill operation com- 
parison has been made between the American small mill and 
European mills and methods. At times there has been more than 
an intimation that from the viewpoint of timber conservation the 
American machines suffered in comparison with the European. 
An intimation of this sort was made by a speaker at the recent 
meeting of the Southern Logging Congress, reported elsewhere in 
this paper. This speaker said: 


Progressive millmen, in planning a higher standard for their 
small mill production of course wish to know what equipment 
to consider for further improvement. Prediction in such mat- 
ters is difficult. The Swedish gang saw offers possibilities, the 
small French portable band mill may come to the front, or 
perhaps our own circular mill, very much improved, will be 
most satisfactory. The successful employment of any equip- 
ment, however, must be coupled with education, for good utiliza- 


tion depends not only on good machinery} but also on good 
operators. 


Here is a repetition of a pretty definite challenge to American 
manufacturers of sawmills; it is, however, not only a challenge but 
an opportunity; for, coupled with the demand for a “very much 
improved” American small sawmill, is the implied opportunity 
for increased sale and use of such a machine in an expanded field. 
If manufacturers prove true to American tradition they will not 
hesitate to accept this challenge but will provide sawmills that in 
the opinion of competent practical users do not suffer in com- 
parison with those of other countries. Certainly, enterprising 
American manufacturers can not afford to ignore either the chal- 
lenge or the opportunity. 





Tree Growing as Investment Opportunity 


times give exactly the illumination that is needed to. enable 

insiders to see their industry as a whole. This observation 
is suggested by comments recently made by newspapers and others 
regarding the relation of wood supply and wood use to the public 
welfare, and about the possibilities of tree growing as a private 
venture. Announcement already has been made of the Conference 
on Commercial Forestry, to be held in Chicago Nov. 16 and 17, 
under the auspices of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. A news release from the chamber, with the caption, “The 
Epic of Wood,” opens with the following: “A fairly adequate 
history of the rise and fall of empire and the progress of civiliza- 
tion could, it has been asserted, be written around wood, and the 
final chapter to such a record is yet to be written.” Lewis E. 
Pierson, president of the chamber is quoted as saying: “In the 
United States there are nearly 350,000,000 acres of cut-over forest 
land, much of it at the doorstep of industrial centers where it 
is most needed. Most of this is covered with second growth and 
if the fire and taxation problems can be met should go far toward 
meeting the nation’s wood requirements.” Two days of the con- 
ference will be devoted to consideration of the growing of trees 
as a private commercial enterprise. 

Though the sponsoring of a conference on forestry by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States indicates the viewpoint of 
intelligent business men, it is probable that the sentiment of the 
general public is more accurately reflected in the comment of the 
daily press. Legislation both State and Federal affords proof of 
public interest in forest protection and forest perpetuation, but 
the carrying out of the spirit and purpose of the laws demands 
more general, sympathetic and active support than is required to 
get the laws on the statute books. The attention the daily press 
is giving to forestry problems indicates this wider interest of the 
public. The Chicago Tribune has on many occasions emphasized 
the public’s interest in perpetuating the timber supply. In a recent 
issue the Tribune, commenting editorially on the wisdom of the 
provisions of the McSweeney bill, which would increase the appro- 
priations for research in forest production and utilization and would 
provide $250,000 over a 10-year period for a tree census, observed: 
“The economic problem is national. Our timber is one of the prin- 
cipal sources of national wealth, as it has been from the first days 


BA ume am THROWN upon an industry by outsiders some- 


of American settlement, and our timber using industries are among 
the most important in the nation’s economic structure. It is of 
the first importance to the country that the quantity and quality 
of these resources be known so that they may be used to the 
greatest advantage, and no agency except the Federal Government 
is equal to the task of taking the census.” 

In the same issue of the Tribune in which the foregoing editorial 
comment appeared, its principal writer on economic subjects, 
Harper Leech, under the caption, “Opportunity for Profit in Timber 
Lands Shown,” said: 

There are many regions in America where money invested 
in cheap timber lands—too poor for other crops—could yield 
a return better than can be expected of bonds. Money is cheap 
—there are people who seek long run endowment investments. 
Wood growing is not only safe in such places with abundant 
rainfall, but it offers the lure of increased land values in the 
future, when population growth revives land hunger, and there 
are prospects of various chemical and other technical develop- 
ments which give hopes of greater profits from such culture. 

Certainly the prices of pine stumpage have advanced more 
steadily than prices of most agricultural products and the De- 
partment of Agriculture is authority for the statement that the 
growth of loblolly pine on land too poor for other crops— 
land that can be bought for a few dollars per acre, will yield 
at current prices $110 per acre at the end of 35 years: and with 


tree thinning in the period of timber growth, a yield of $125 
per acre has been attained. 


This income of $3.60 per year per acre on land which can 
be bought at prices now prevailing is a better long run return 
than can be expected from a great many investments. 

It will readily be admitted, of course, that the problems of cut- 
over land handling have not yet been solved, and that as a conse- 
quence lumbermen with thousands of acres on their hands may 
not be expected to exhibit the same enthusiasm regarding possi- 
bilities of investment as economic writers with no money invested 
and no land problems to solve. Nevertheless, there are signs of 
growing confidence among lumbermen in the possibilities of 
private tree growing and there are indications that with tax 
burdens lightened and aid in fire protection extended by the public, 
owners of cut-over lands are less disposed to abandon them to the 
State. In fact, it may be said that quite generally timber land 
owners have “about faced” in their views of the possibilities of 
perpetuating their lumbering operations by growing their future 
supplies of timber. 
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Lumber Movement More Active 
[Special telegram to American LumBerman] 

Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 27.—The lumber 
thermometer of business is encouraging, ac- 
cording to the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association’s weekly review of the indus- 
try. Virtually the same number of comparable 
reporting softwood mills show a gain in cur- 
rent orders and shipments for the week ended 
Oct. 22 over the preceding week and produc- 
tion about the same. Allowing for the fact 
that twenty-five fewer mills reported last week 
than at the same time last year, it is apparent 
that the current volume of business is greater. 
Apparently the hardwood industry also was 
more active during the last week than it was 
the previous week but a little lower than that 
time last year. 

The unfilled orders of 230 southern pine and 
West Coast mills at the end of last -week 
amounted to 548,701,309 feet, as against 559,- 
608,752 feet for 230 mills the previous week. 
The 112 identical southern pine mills in the 
group showed unfilled orders of 212,641,330 
feet last week, as against 209,702,259 feet for 
two weeks before. For the 118 West Coast 
mills, the unfilled orders were 336,059,971 feet, 
as against 349,906,493 feet for 118 mills a week 
earlier. 

Altogether the 338 comparable reporting soft- 
wood mills had shipments 97 percent and 
orders 94 percent of actual production. For 
the southern pine mills, these percentages were 
respectively 96 and 101; and for the West 
Coast mills, 92 and 86. Of the reporting mills, 
the 312 with an established normal production 
for the week of 229,522,294 feet gave actual 
production 102 percent, shipments 99 percent 
and orders 95 percent thereof. 


The softwood figures for last week, the 
week before (revised) and the same week last 
year, follow: Production—243,586,000 feet, 
against 245,556,000 feet the week before, and 
241,602,000 feet last year. Shipments—236,- 
807,000 feet, against 216,786,000 feet the week 
before, and 235,142,000 feet last year. Orders 
—229,312,000 feet, against 208,326,000 feet the 
week before, and 232,268,000 feet last year. 


The hardwood figures for last week, the week 
before and the same week last year, follow: 
Production—19,560,000 feet, against 20,808,000 
feet the week before, and 20,645,000 feet last 
year. Shipments—19,859,000 feet, against 19,- 
656,000 feet the week before, and 24,973,000 
feet last year. Orders—21,898,000 feet, against 
22,014,000 feet the week before, and 22,960,000 
feet last year. 


The mills of the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association make weekly 
reports, but they have been found not truly 
comparable in respect to orders with those of 
other mills.. Consequently, the former are not 
now represented in any of the foregoing figures 
nor in the regional tabulation below. Nineteen 
of these mills, representing 61 percent of the 
cut of the California pine region, gave their 
production for the week as 24,994,000 feet; 
shipments, 25,378,000 feet, and new business, 
26.974,000 feet. Last week’s report from 19 
mills, representing 62 percent of the cut, was: 
Production, 25,298,000 feet; shipments, 23,872,- 
000 feet, and new business, 20,899,000 feet. 


The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
wires that new business for the 118 mills re- 
porting for the week ended Oct. 22 was 13 
Percent below production, and shipments were 
8 percent below production. Of all new busi- 
ness taken during the week, 41 percent was for 
future water delivery, amounting to 42.505,877 
feet, of which 30,547,113 feet was for domestic 





cargo delivery and 11,958.764 feet export. New 
business by rail amounted to 54,858,342 feet, or 
53 percent of the week’s new business. Forty- 
five percent of the week’s shipments moved by 


water, amounting to 49,505,962 feet, of which 
32,080,830 feet moved coastwise and _ inter- 
coastal, and 17,425,132 feet export. Rail ship- 
ments totaled 54,795,303 feet, or 49 percent of 
the week’s shipments, and local deliveries, 
6,701,637 feet. Unshipped domestic cargo orders 
totaled 98,959,506 feet; foreign, 113,069,028 feet, 
and rail trade, 124,031,437 feet. 

Continued good weather in the Pacific North- 
west has aided outdoor employment, including 
camps, highway construction jobs, general con- 
struction and farm work, according to the 4L 
employment service. Labor turnover is less 
than it was one month ago. In the pine dis- 
trict, east of the Cascades, woods work is well 
under way for the winter season. The trek of 
migratory workers southward is beginning and 
there are plenty of men for all jobs offered. 

The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, with one more mill reporting, shows nomi- 
nal decreases in production, shipments and new 
business. 

The California Redwood Association reports 
production about the same, a slight increase in 
shipments and more than 25 percent increase 
in new business. 

The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, with one less mill reporting, shows con- 
siderable decrease in production, shipments 
about the same and @ nominal increase in 
orders. 

The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association (in its softwood produc- 





“Stop our Classified Ad. We want to 
give our attention to the replies we re- 
ceived from it. We were surprised at the 
number of inquiries that have come in— 
and they still come.” Use the Want Ads 
and reap the same benefits as this Ohio 
timberman., 





tion), with four more mills reporting, shows a 
slight increase in production, shipments about 
the same and new business well in advance of 
that reported for the preceding week. 

Reports from 19 hardwood mills of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association (four more than reported for 
the week earlier) show nominal increases in 
production and shipments and a good gain in 
new business. 

[The barometer of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation appears on page 49.—Enror. | 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Mempuis, TENN., Oct. 27—The Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute preliminary report for 
the week ended Oct. 22 covers operations of 108 
units. Each unit represents a normal daily 
capacity of 28,000 feet, so that total normal 
production of these units during the six days 
of the week is 18,144,000 feet. Their actual 
output was 16,817,000 feet; shipments, 15,966,- 
000 feet, and orders booked, 17,111,000 feet. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 
NorFo_k, VaA., Oct. 27.—For the week ended 
Oct. 22, thirty-four mills reporting to the 
North Carolina Pine Association, and having 
a normal production of 10,500,000 feet, manu- 
factured 8,701,790 feet, shipped 9,825,060 feet, 
and booked orders for 5,351,000 feet. 


Begin Construction of Three Mills 


{ [Special telegram to American LumBerMaAn] 

PorTLAND, Ore., Oct. 25.—Actual construc- 
tion of three large sawmills for the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co. began today at Longview, 
Wash., with the driving of piles for founda- 
tions. It is expected that these sawmills will 
be completed in from eighteen months to two 
years. 


Creates New National Forest 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 

Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 26.—President 
Coolidge has signed a proclamation segregat- 
ing the Ocala division of the Florida National 
Forest as the Ocala National Forest. In mak- 
ing this announcement the Forest Service 
pointed out that the new Ocala National For- 
est will have a separate administrative organi- 
zation. The State of Florida now has two na- 
tional forests. 

The creation of the Ocala forest as a sepa- 
rate unit will further the growing of timber 
on the sandy soils, the protection of the area 
against fire and the improvement of the area 
for recreational purposes, together with ad- 
ministration of the game, in codperation with 
the State Game Department. 

The Ocala forest has a gross area of 252,000 
acres, of which 158,622 are owned by the 
United States. wy ESTES. 


Selective Logging in Hardwoods 


OsHkosH, Wis., Oct. 27—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion began the distribution today of five thou- 
sand copies of a special bulletin entitled “Se- 
lective Logging in the Northern Hardwoods.” 
The bulletin was prepared by Raphael Zon, 
director of the Lake States Forest Experiment 
Station, Minneapolis, and R. D. Garver, expert 
of the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison. 

In codperation with members of the lumber 
association, the Government foresters made a 
detailed analysis of a number of logging oper- 
ations to show what might be accomplished 
with favorable conditions under the forest 
crop law passed by the last legislature. The 
investigation indicates that where the stand of 
timber is made up of ali age classes and tree 
sizes from seedling to mature trees that selec- 
tive logging is practical, if two things can be 
guarded against. When the forest is opened 
up, the forest floor dries out to a certain extent 
increasing the fire danger to the remaining 
timber. Accordingly better fire protection 
must be arranged for in such operations. Fur- 
ther, letting too much sunlight and air into 
the stand of timber dries out the soil to an 
extent which causes the hemlock trees to die. 
The remedy here is expert supervision in the 
cutting, so that the forest is opened only to 
the proper extent. 

The association is assembling and distribut- 
ing as much information as possible on these 
points, and several of the larger operators are 
now conducting large scale experiments. The 
Holt Lumber Co. has more than 2,000 acres 
under test near Lakewood, Wis., and the Good- 
man Lumber Co. is planning an even more am- 
bitious experiment on the lands near Goodman. 
The Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co., of Negaunee, 
Mich., has donated a section of land, partly vir- 
gin timber, to the Government for experimental 
work and is a pioneer in applying the results. 
Other lumber firms are making special studies 
to determine what can be done along this line 
to prolong the timber supply and to restock 
lands which have been cut over. 

The association has also arranged to dis- 
tribute one thousand copies of United States 

forestry bulletin “The Forest—A Handbook 
for Teachers” at the Wisconsin state teachers’ 
convention in Milwaukee next week. The con- 
servation commission has commended the asso- 
ciation upon its activity along these lines. 





Pustic apathy toward the gigantic fire losses 
in this country, annually totalling over $500,- 
000,000, is in large part due to delusion con- 
cerning insurance. The average man thinks 
insurance pays for a fire. It does not, and 
never can. It distributes fire losses, but it can 


not recreate buildings and goods that have 


been reduced to ashes. 
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Manufacture of Crown Moldings 


I have a question about the manufacture of 
crown moldings that I should like to have 
answered. Is it proper to make crown mold- 
ing with three points parallel with one an- 
other on the face side? I have six pattern 
books and not a one is parallel. In the fac- 
tory where I work it has been proposed that 
these patterns be changed. I figure that they 
should be made to the pattern books or sam- 
ple and blueprint, whatever you work to.— 
InquIRY No. 2,037. 


[This inquiry comes from California. Per- 
haps the best answer to the question is found 
in the grading rules of the Hardwood Interior 
Trim Manufacturers’ Association under the 
heading “Designs” as follows: 

Designs 

(a) STANDARD: Conform to the American 
Standard, as recommended by the United 
States Department of Commerce, otherwise 
known as the 7000 Series Molding Book. 


(b) SpecraLt: As per full size detail draw- 
ing (inside of line to govern). 


As per template (stock must fit flush, not 
tight at time of machining). 
As per sample. 
Sizes 


Conform to the American 
Standard, as recommended by the United 
States Department of Commerce, otherwise 
known as the 7000 Series Molding Book. 


(b) SprecraL: As specified. 
Variation in Size 


One-thirty-second-inch tolerance, with addi- 
tional ys-inch for machine sanding. 


Widths 
Handy molding list, 7000 series, basis. 


In the Standard Molding Book, as well as 
in the Department of Commerce Simplified 
Practice Bulletin No. 16, the molding patterns 
are shown in outline and the sizes are given. 
In the latter appears the following patagraph 
which covers a point somewhat similar to that 
raised by this inquirer: 

The outline drawings shown herein are not 
all drawn to scale. They are for design 
of the faces only. The correct sizes are shown 
in figures below the serial numbers in the de- 
signs. Both the name and serial number, as 
hereinafter shown, should be specified in all 
orders for American standard moldings. 

Evidently, so far as the public records show, 
the molding manufacturer is expected to con- 
form exactly to the sizes as given in the 7000 
molding list, as well as, of course, patterns 
and specifications supplied with special orders. 
—EpirTor. |] 


Movement of Lumber to Atlantic Coast 

I should like to get data on the quantities of 
the yearly shipments of lumber from the Pacific 
Coast, both United States and Canada, through 
the Panama Canal to the Atlantic Coast, both 
United States and Canada, for the purpose of 
disclosing the progressive development of this 
business, and as indicating the probable effect 
upon lumber production along the Atlantic Coast. 

I have seen these figures quoted in whole or 
in part, but just where I do not know. If you 
can supply me TI shall be greatly obliged.—In- 
quiry No. 2,035. 

[This inquiry comes from the president of 
a large lumber concern in Canada. Statistical 
data of the kind asked for have been published 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from time to 
time, the figures commonly being given for the 
current month and occasionally summarized for 
a six months period. While there are occa- 
sional fluctuations in the movement of lumber 
from the Pacific Coast to the Atlantic, the 
trend has been decidedly in the direction of 
larger volume. Figures for the whole of 1925 
and 1926, for Jan. to July, 1927, and for Aug.. 
1927, are given in the following tables: 

Total Shipments of lumber (Board Feet) from 
Pacific Coast (no redwood) to Atlantic Coast: 


(a) STANDARD: 


"OK, ee OLR ered: Sey ene et 1,701,342,798 
SE AE Din EDR by ik che ahisd Rd ac take 1,988,911,739 
eM DOU iii. edb s cubs choses 922°775,584 
DED acd cvevacuvs shedatobeun 164,944,086 


Shipments (Board Feet) from Pacific Coast to 


Jan.-July, 1927 
375,773,584 147,124,976 
sear ence 1,373,746,251 679,141,340 
239,391,904 


Atlantic Coast by Districts: 


1926 
British Columbia . 
Washington 
Oregon 


MAN even though 
96,509,268 





1,988,911,739 922,775,584 


Shipments (Board Feet) from Pacific Coast 
to Atlantic Coast by ports of origin Aug., 1927: 


British Columbia 
Puget Sound 
Gray’s Harbor 
Willapa Harbor 


Total 


Coos Ba 


Total 


It will be noted, of course, that in the fore- 
going table no figures are given on the move- 
The figures supplied are 
from the reports of the Pacific Coast Lumber 


ment of redwood. 


Inspection Bureau.—Enpitor.] 


Green Veneer Sander Dust Wanted 


Can you advise us where we can purchase 
We are in need 
of about two carloads a week.—INquiry No. 


green veneer sander dust? 


2,038. 


[This inquiry comes from a concern that 
specializes in the sale of sawdust, planer dust, 
The name of the inquirer 
will be supplied on request.—Eb1Tor.] 


sander dust, etc. 


ee | 
ee 


wets sue FEES Ord ead OK ee mENDeaED 124,164,000 
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Portland & Columb. R.............. 


ee 


Board Feet 
18,685,998 
86,323,000 
31,056,000 

6;785,000 


No. 2,032. 


Board Feet 
468,443 
40,311,643 


40,780,086 


breviations 


Department of 
titled 


obtained from 


Bulletin No. 


tains detailed 


EpiTor. } 


Abbreviations Used in Lumbering 
I am a constant reader of the AmeERICAN Lumar. 


interested in the journal, as I am employed as a book. 
keeper by a local retail lumber dealer. 

Every once in awhile I run across an abbreviation 
that I am not familiar with. 
most common abbreviations used, and if so will you 
please send one to my address? 
let me know and I will -forward check.—Inoyipy 


“Revised Simplified Practice Recom- 
mendation No. 


ments, Government Printing Office, Washing. 
ton, D. C., at 15 cents a copy. 


breviations, but as the title indicates, it con- 


and grades together with the outlines for 
molding patterns and interior finish as estab- 
lished in the American Lumber Standards— 








not a subscriber and am very much 


Have you a list of the 





If there is any cog 


[This inquiry comes from New York State 
Though the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has from 
time to time om partial lists of the ab. 
use 
together with interpretations and definitions of 
them, it has not published a complete list of 
the abbreviations commonly used. The most 
complete list, and in fact the official list for 
the industry, is contained in the United States 


in the lumber indus 


Commerce bulletin No. 16 en- 


16—Lumber,” which may be 
the Superintendent of Docu- 


16 contains not only the ab. 


specifications of lumber sizes 
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In Sweden the manufacture 
of illuminating oil from wood 
has become a large and suc- 
cessful industry. The roots 


ployed for the purpose. The 


thoughtful lumbermen that | 
something of this kind is neces- | 
sary. Country dealers can as | 


_well be supplied here as from | 
and stumps of trees are em- | 


wood is subjected to dry distil- | 


lation with exclusion of. air, 
and a variety of products are 
formed which are of value to 
the arts. Among these may be 
mentioned turpentine, creosote, 
tar, acetic acid, charcoal, oil of 
tar and oil of wood. The pine 
tree is best adapted for distil- 
lation and there are fifteen es- 
tablishments in operation in 
Sweden, three of which produce 
15,000 liters of oil annually. 
* 8 * 


Chicago and freight by rail, 
when the cost of breaking bulk | 
is taken into account, will be 


but little higher, while large | 
bills can still be sent by cargo. | 


/being made directly on the 


The trains north of Bay City, | 


Mich., go out every morning 
with coaches full of men bound 
for the woods. Between lum- 
bermen and hunters, the coun- 


inaw has a large population. 
* 8 *& 

Manufacturers in the Me- 
nominee district of Michigan 
are considering entering into 
direct relations with country 
yards, instead of selling their 
entire output on the Chicago 
market. 
nominee states: 
in 


yards Chicago, 


ready convincing our 





s 8 

A Hartford (Conn.) com- | 
pany has just finished a ma- | 
chine for printing the ends of | 
thread spools, the impression | 
wood, saving the cost and time | 
of printing and affixing labels. | 

* * * 

The Ford River drive is ali 
in and the Escanaba (Mich.) | 
Mills are running to their full- | 
est capacity. At first they had | 
difficulty in getting men enough | 


;}on short notice but the com- | 


A report from Me- | gage foreclosure for about $15,- 
“The immense |000. Another extensive mill 
expense connected with the| property near East Saginaw 
together | has been for sale for some time 
with the increased taxes, insur- | and the best offer made has 
ance and general risks, is al- | been $15,000. 


try from Bey City to Mack-| plement is nearly filled now. | 


> es | 

Judging from the late sale of | 
the mill and lands of the St. | 
Helens Co. in Michigan, the | 
value of such property has | 
greatly depreciated in the last 
few years. This property was 
said to have cost $150,000, but 
has been sold under a mort- 





It also cost in 


more the neighborhood of $150,000. 


| off. 


| 


_this country contributes not a 


|from New York and Boston, 


A Michigan manufacturer 
states that if he had suspended 
operations four years ago he 
would have-been $50,000 better 


* * * 


The importation of lumber 
into Australia, that rapidly 
developing English colony of 
marvelous growth and _ pros- 
perity, reaches 14,000,000 feet 
annually. This comes chiefly 
from Canada, some from Bos- 
ton, and mainly from the Bal- 
tic, while the West Coast of 


little. China and Japan import 


and so do other countries in 
the Pacific and South Seas. 
This is the natural trade of 
the West Coast and some firms 
out there are laying founda- 
tions to reach these markets, 
and have already sent sugar 
pine to Japan, China, Chili, 
Peru, Australia and New York. 
The returns from this trade 
have been entirely satisfactory 
so far and lead to the belief 
that there is scarcely a port of 
any importance in the world, 
where sugar pine may not be 
sold at a fair profit over the 
present rate in domestic mar- 


kets. 
eo es & 


Speaking of large trees, an 
elm on Mr. Russell’s farm in 
Long Lake township, Michigan, 
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Southern Pine Prices Weaken and Volume Increases 


Southern pine orders averaged higher per mill during the 
week ended Oct. 21 than since the middle of September 
and average production also gained. The increase in book- 
ings was to a considerable extent due to freight rate reduc- 
tions bringing more orders from Texas and Oklahoma, for 
most buyers are taking only mixed car assortments for 
filling in, but may to some extent result from price con- 
cessions. The market as a whole is somewhat weaker, and 
small mills have been offering concessions of a dollar or 
more on No. 2 common and better boards and dimension. 
Until recently timbers were strong, but Florida mills are 
hungry for business and have been cutting prices to an 
extent that makes this business less attractive to other 
mills. A reduction of mill stocks was effected during Sep- 
tember, but at the end of the month they were 13.75 per- 
cent more than on Oct. 1 last year. 


Cypress Finish Mark-downs Follow Those on Commons 


Demand for red cypress continues quiet, though several 
weeks ago many mills marked down their prices on com- 
mon and factory items. Recently there has been a reduc- 
tion in finish, all thicknesses of A, B, C and D and 4/ and 
5/4 in clear heart being reduced $5. Retail yards are tak- 
ing no more than they must have for their day to day 
needs, and industrial consumers are pursuing the same 
policy. The movement of common grades has been more 
satisfactory than that of uppers. Some observers believe 
that strong competition in the East and a slowing down 
of building are responsible for market inactivity, while 
others say buyers seek further reductions. 


North Carolina Pine and Georgia Roofers Are Slow 


North Carolina pine mills continue to report business 
quite slow. However, they refrain from any effort to force 
sales, so that prices have kept rather steady on their recent 
low levels. Mills are not overburdened with stock, as ship- 
ments to date this year have exceeded the cut by one per- 
cent, and it is believed that there will be an early curtail- 
ment of shortleaf output as winter rains set in. There has 
been a fair movement of boards, the South taking princi- 
pally lower grades and New England buying some, but 
dimension has remained quiet. Demand for box is slow. 

The market for Georgia roofers is probably in a more 
unsatisfactory condition than it has been. It is believed 
that the bulk of the trading is done on a basis of $17 for 
6-inch, but there have been reports of sales at $16.50, though 
these are few. On the other hand, some stocks bring $17.50, 
and many mills refuse to sell for less than $18. These 
express a determination to close down their operations 
rather than sell for less. Most of the business is coming 
from the Northeast and middle West. 


Northern Pine Slow But Hemlock Is Selling Well 


While there is a fair demand for northern pine coming 
from rural yards in the middle West, total bookings are 
running considerably under production, and the fall move- 
ment is less active than it was last year. The recent re- 
ductions have not stimulated trade as much as they were 
expected to, although they have greatly improved the com- 
petitive position of northern pine in the eastern markets 
and brought more orders from that section. Mill stocks 
must now be showing a good deal of accumulation, as ship- 
ments to date this year have been nine percent under the 
cut. Many in the trade expect a good volume of bookings 
in November. Box grades have been selling well. 

The movement of northern hemlock has been well main- 
tained, most of it going to rural and small town yards in 


Michigan and Wisconsin. Production is slowing down, 
while shipments are active, and mill stocks are being fur- 
ther reduced, though they have been quite low. The hold- 
ings of thirty-two identical mills on Oct. 1 were almost 
thirty-five percent less than on the same date last year. 
Quotations remain steady at only $4 off the Broughton list. 


Demand for California Redwood Is a Little Slower 


Demand for California redwood appears to have eased 
off a little in the last week or so. The movement is some- 
what less to practically all markets, but the eastern rail 
trade volume has been better maintained than any other 
division. Southern California takings tend to fall off, 
although it is predicted that construction will continue 
active until the holidays. But business is slower in the 
northern part of the State, on account of a falling off in 
building. Files of unfilled orders have dropped below 
normal, Mill output to date has amounted to the same per- 
centage of normal as that for the same forty-one weeks 
of last year, but while sales for this period last year were 
only one percent in excess of the cut, this year’s sales were 
sixteen percent ahead of it. 

West Coast Fir Markets Are Showing Weaker Tone 

Bookings of West Coast fir mills continued much below 
production during the week ended Oct. 22. But rail orders 
of the same number of mills gained considerably over the 
previous week’s total. In the middle West, the best busi- 
ness is from country yards, but indications are that it is 
secured at lower prices. The Atlantic seaboard reports a 
surplus of arrivals, with demand slow and concessions being 
used to stimulate buying, and supply of intercoastal space 
above current requirements and obtainable at lower figures. 
Shipments to California are increasing, and transits tend to 
weaken prices, though consumption is at a good rate. 
Trans-Pacific steamer space to Japan and Australia is off 
$2 a thousand from recent figures. Japanese trade holds its 
own and a larger volume is beginning to come from China. 


Movement of Northern Hardwoods Makes a Gain 


Demand for northern hardwoods has remained rather 
slow despite the readjustments in the price list that were 
made recently. But bookings have improved, and ship- 
ments on old orders have continued quite heavy. The 
slowness of business in recent weeks, however, as com- 
pared with what it was last fall, results in a less favor- 
able showing as to stocks Oct. 1. Reports on unsold stocks 
at thirty-two identical mills on that date showed them 
about two percent larger than last year’s. Basswood and 
birch appear to be in largest supply. Most buyers of 
northern woods are restricting their purchases, and the 
sales are of small lots. Lower grades are strongest. 


Southern Hardwood Curtailment Strengthening Market 


Reports on southern hardwood production during the 
week ended Oct. 22 indicate considerable curtailment, to 
about eight percent below normal. The week’s bookings 
exceeded the cut. The curtailment is. voluntary, and made 
because of low and unsatisfactory prices, and it is believed 
that output is in for a further reduction. During September 
there was a slight decline in mill stocks, and Oct. 1 they 
averaged 70,000 feet a unit less than on the same date last 
year. The most active buyers at present are the exporters, 
but there is also a good movement of box grades to domestic 
consumers. Users of higher grades are very conservative 
in their purchases, but show a tendency to release more 
orders, and are making many inquiries. It is believed that 
as curtailment puts strength in quotations, many buyers 
will enter the market for larger quantities. 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 48 and 49; Market Prices and Reports on Pages 82 to 88 
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Combat Malicious Propaganda 
Against Wood 


Benp, Ore., Oct. 22.—The extent to which 
opponents of wood will go in distributing their 
hurtful propaganda was demonstrated during 
fire prevention week when, here in Bend, where 
are located the plants of two of the largest lum- 
ber manufacturing concerns in the United States, 
was distributed a booklet attacking wood, 
which was sponsored by the International As- 
sociation of Fire Chiefs. Among the particu- 
larly vicious statements in this booklet were 
the following: 


The wooden shingle is a menace to both 
life and property, and its use should be 
strongly opposed. Other forms of roofing, 
such as slate, tile, abestos shingles, asphalt 
shingles, and various fire-resisting composi- 
tions, often cost more, but last longer, and 
won’t catch or spread a fire. 

What has been said about roofs applies 
also to the sides of the dwelling. If these 
are to be shingle, use a composition shingle; 
if plaster, insist on metal lath; if it must 
be wood, at least use an approved fire-retard- 
ing paint. 


Immediately after the appearance of this 
propaganda, the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. 
and the Shevlin-Hixon Co. published over 
their joint signatures an advertisement in the 
local newspaper, as follows: 

Although fully alive to the necessity of fire 
prevention education, we can not condone the 
false and misleading anti-wood statements in 
the pamphlets recently issued by the Interna- 
tional Association of Fire Chiefs—and widely 
disseminated in Bend. 

Safeguard against fires—but intelligently. 


The Bend Hoo-Hoo Club, which is one of the 
most active organizations of this kind in the 
order, also took up the cudgels in behalf of 
wood and published two advertisements in the 
local newspaper, the first of which was as fol- 
lows: 

American civilization was founded on wood 
and its traditions built around the product of 
the forest. Time has not marred the useful- 
ness or beauty of our ancestral homes. Sub- 
stitutes for wood are so new that any claim 
to durability is mere guesswork. Accordingly, 
we regret to see the public misled by such 
malicious propaganda as is contained in the 
pamphlet issued by the Interrfational Associa- 
tion of Fire Chiefs. We believe in safeguard- 
ing against fires, but in this civilization of 
ours truth should also be safeguarded. 

To their credit, Chief Carlon of Bend and 
Chief Mantor of Seattle were the only chiefs 
at their last annual convention who opposed 
the resolution condemning wooden shingles. 


Two days later the second advertisement over 
the signature of the Bend Hoo-Hoo Club ap- 
peared, this ad being addressed to the “School 
Children of Bend,” and saying: 

It is a sign of wisdom not to believe every- 
thing you read. Last week you were given 
pamphlets gotten up by the International As- 
sociation of Fire Chiefs, condemning the use 
of wood in house construction. The lumber 
industry knows that the statements made 
belied the facts. We do not ask you to be- 
lieve without investigation that wood con- 
struction is better than substitute construc- 
tion, untried by time and elements, but we 
do ask you to get the facts intelligently when, 
many years from’ now, you build your own 
homes. Your education will mean something 
to you only when you learn to do your own 
thinking. 


The Bend Bulletin also took occasion to com- 
ment editorially on this booklet issued by the 
fire chiefs, and while commending the observa- 
tion of fire prevention week, among other 
things, said: . 

But judging the argument on its merits, 
regardless of whether it is well or ill advised, 
it must strike the observing, thoughtful reader 
as having its basis on a false assumption. 
And proof of error is directly at hand. 

Bend is a city of wood. It has its origin 
in wood, the plants of its chief industry are 
of wood. The buildings of the city itself are 
largely of wood. And in passing, although 
this has nothing to do with fire prevention, 
it should be remarked that Bend is known 


through the length and breadth of the State 
as a city of beautiful homes. 

What is pertinent to the discussion is the 
fact that Bend has achieved a reputation up 
and down the entire Pacific coast as a fire- 
less city. Its percentage of loss has been for 
years almost unbelievably low. Year after 
year it has received official recognition on 
this point in the award of the Ince cup. The 
rating may not be quite so good this year on 
account of a fire in a brick building, but even 
so Bend’s rating will be far better than the 
average. This is a city of wood, a city in 
which metal lath and composition shingles 
and other substitutes have only recently made 
their appearance. 

Facts such as those we have cited are 
known to the association of fire chiefs, and 
we can not feel that they subscribe whole- 
heartedly to the misleading statements con- 
tained in their pamphlet. Our ‘surmise would 
be that the association was “used” to put 
over an unfair, inaccurante sales talk. 


To Operate Sixteen Camps 


MinneEaPotis, Minn., Oct. 25.—The Virginia 

& Rainy Lake Co., with lumber manufacturing 
plants at Virginia, Minn., will have sixteen 
camps in the woods this winter getting timber, 
The company operated fourteen camps last 
winter. Some of this year’s camps already have 
been opened. 
_ Twenty-eight hundred men will be employed 
in the woods by this company in the coming 
winter. The larger of the company’s two mills 
at Virginia shut down Oct. 1 for an overhaul- 
ing for the first time in four years. 

It will resume operations on day and night 
shifts about Nov. 1, when the smaller mill 
will undergo overhauling. After the latter 
mill, which now is operating night and day 
shifts, is made ready both mills will operate 
day and night shifts. 





Another Writer Gone Wrong 
on Wood 


Cincinnati, Onto, Oct. 24.—L. P. Lewin, 
of the A. M. Lewin Lumber Co., prominent 
retail concern of this city, president of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
has addressed a letter to Elmer P. Fries, man. 
aging editor of the Cincinnati Post, calling 
his attention to hurtful propaganda against 
lumber, that recently has appeared in that 
paper in the way of two articles written by 
H. E. Tracy, one entitled “Homes of Steel” 
and the other “Iron Plentiful.” In his letter 
to Mr. Fries, who is a personal friend, Mr, 
Lewin says: 

These articles not only indicate profound 
ignorance on the part of Mr. Tracy, but are 
also in addition absolutely unfair to the lum- 
ber industry. I presume that Mr. Tracy is a 
syndicated writer and I rather seriously doubt 
that these articles came to your attention 
before they were published. 

The lumber industry is one of the largest 
in this country; there are millions of dollars 
invested in it and there are several million 
people who directly or indirectly secure their 
living from its various branches. 

Maybe Mr. Tracy feels that he is not se- 
curing sufficient revenue from his writings 
and is being subsidized by the steel manufac- 
turers to get propaganda of this character in 
the daily papers without paying for regular 
space advertising. 

One thing is morally certain and that is if 
your and other papers centinue publishing 
articles of this kind, they certainly won't get 
any advertising from the lumber industry. 

I very fully realize that the press has a 
right to publish anything that it wants to, 
provided it is not libelous, and what I have 
said to you about advertising is not meant 
with any desire to threaten any newspaper, 
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Business in Brief 


While in some industries and in some sections of the country there are indications of decided 
betterment, there are others in which business is either disappointingly inactive or slow in 
reaching the volume that is reasonably to be expected for the season and in 

GENERAL view of the conditions on which enlargement is predicated. In general, prices 
have been pretty well maintained, money is plentiful and cheap, stocks 

in distributers hands are not large and there is no surplus of manufactured stocks in 
In fact every condition favorable for expansion appears to be present 
Carloadings for the week ended Oct. 15 totaled 1,119,872 
cars, 19,320 cars above the week ended Oct. 8, and 82,908 cars below the corresponding 


Price indexes have shown almost steady advances for several months; declines, when they 
have occurred, have been quickly offset by further advances, with the result that the present 
level is well above that of four months ago. The weekly index of whole- 
sale commodity prices of Harvard University for Oct. 19 was 145.8, as com- 
pared with 145.4 for Oct. 12 and with 137.4 for the week enced June 8, 1927. 
Dun’s Review records 35 price advances and 31 declines for the week ended Oct. 22, com- 
pared with 28 advances and 33 declines for the corresponding week of 1926. 


The consensus of bankers in attendance at the convention of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation at Houston, Tex., this week was that the substantial improvement in the agricultural 
situation promised to communicate betterment to industry and trade gen- 
In some investment quarters, however, the suggestion is made that 

much of the increase im income of the farmers will first be used im liquidat- 
ing indebtedness, rather than in the purchase of merchandise. Nevertheless, the prevailing 
sentiment is that agriculture is in the best shape it has been in for several years. 


The steel industry probably is in the least satisfactory situation of any of the major in- 
dustries. This is still attributed largely to a similar situation in the motor industry. Fluctua- 
tions in the volume of orders received by steel producers are the rule, 
rather than the steady flow that conduces to prosperity. 
output is estimated by Dun’s Review at around 60 percent, with some 
operations hardly above 50 percent. Sheet production for September is placed at 62 percent of 
capacity and sales at 73 percent, with about one month’s capacity booked ahead. 


Estimates of bituminous ccal production made by the National Coal Association place it 
for the week ended Oct. 15 at 10,575,000 tons. Loadings of coal for the week ended Oct. 15 
totaled 196,598 cars, compared with loadings of 190,929 cars for the week 
The American Petroleum Institute reports the average daily 
output of crude oil for the week ended Oct. 22 at 2,481,750 barrels, a drop of 

12,600 barrels from the out of 2,494,350 barrels for the week ended Oct. 15. 
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put simply to inform you that the manu- 
facturers and dealers in lumber are not going 
to permit the press to malign their industry 
without fighting back. 


The articles printed in the Post, to which 
Mr. Lewin takes exception, and which are 
quoted by him in his letter, are as follows: 

“HOMES OF STEEL” 

If a Pullman car or an ocean liner can be 
constructed of steel, why not a house? 

Steel cars and ships are waterproof, fire- 
proof and comparatively free from deprecia- 
tion. Costing more at the outset, they repre- 
sent a saving in the end. Steel houses offer 
the same advantages of economy and safety. 

The American Institute of Steel Construc- 
tino, which represents 90 percent of the steel 
manufacturers in this country, has been hop- 
ing that someone would invent a steel house 
that was commercially practical. 

Robert Tappan has apparently done it. 


“IRON PLENTIFUL” 


Lumber houses not only represent a fire 
hazard and other risks that ought to be 
avoided, but a destruction to forests that 
ought to be stopped. 

There is more iron than lumber available. 
Iron, according to the best scientific esti- 
mates, constitutes no less than 5 percent of 
the earth’s mass. 

We can use iron for a long time without 
making dangerous inroads on the supply. The 
supply of lumber, however, has reached such 
a low point that its further diminution may 
cause serious trouble at any moment. 


Appointed to United Kingdom Post 


Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 25.—Capt. E. A. 
Selfridge, of San Francisco, will succeed A. E. 
Boadle as American lumber commissioner in 
London, England. This announcement was 
made today by Dr. Julius Klein, director of 
the bureau of foreign and domestic commerce, 
Department of Commerce. Mr. Boadle will 
return to the lumber division in the depart- 
ment, which is shorthanded and badly in need 
of another experienced lumber export man. 


Capt. Selfridge has recently returned to 
this country after a year’s stay in Tokio as 
lumber commissioner. In his new post Capt. 
Selfridge will make London his headquarters, 
but plans to visit the principal markets and 
producing countries on the Continent at least 
once a year. He will give particular attention 
to lumber trade promotion and reporting, as- 
sisting commerce representatives and coOoperat- 
ing with consuls to that end. However, in 
addition to trade matters he will follow devel- 
opments in manufacturing and merchandising, 
as well as improvements in utilization on be- 
half of the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization. 

In announcing Capt. Selfridge’s appointment, 


/Dr. Klein pointed out that the United King- 


dom is the world’s largest lumber importer, 
taking about 3,500,000,000 feet annually and 
1,500,000,000 feet of mine timber in addition. 
The imports of lumber and sawlogs into the 
half dozen large western European countries 
aggregate about the same volume as goes to 
the United Kingdom alone. Northern and east- 
ern Europe are the chief sources of supply of 
both British and continental imports of wood. 

Under post-war market conditions Europe 
has a certain excess of timber of merchantable 
size, and of manufacturing capacity. Except 
as purchasing power increases, expanded ex- 
ports of substantial amount from any of the 
large European sources will be disturbing, as 
Dr. Klein views the situation. The softwood 
situation of Europe as a whole is described as 
similar to that on the Pacific coast: that is, 
“too much merchantable timber for the immedi- 
ate market. These and other trends in the 
lumber markets and industry abroad will be 
closely followed by Capt. Selfridge on behalf 
of the lumber division and American ex- 
porters.” 

Capt. Selfridge has been identified with the 
lumber industry for a quarter of a century. 
He has been president and director of a large 
redwood manufacturing company in California 


and later president of a selling organization 
which embraced virtually the entire redwood 
industry of that State. 

In announcing the appointment, Dr. Klein 
stated that it was felt that Capt. Selfridge’s 
long experience and his intimate knowledge of 
lumber problems made him peculiarly qualified 


to successfully aid the American lumber in- 
dustry in Europe. 

Mr. Boadle has been in London for the las 
two years. Before his appointment as lumbe- 
commissioner he served for some time in the 
lumber division. His service in the Londor 
post has been highly satisfactory. 


Trade Extension Work Progress 


{Special telegram to American LuMmBERMAN] 

Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 26—When the 
last count was taken, more than 55,000 copies 
of the “Story of Wood’ had been mailed out 
to individual applicants by National Lumber 
Trade Extension headquarters. Including bulk 
shipments to lumber retailers and others more 
than 225,000 copies of the booklet have been 
mailed out either directly or for distribution 
locally to those interested in the $15,000 prize 
contest for the best slogan on wood. 

The National association is coOperating with 
the National committee on wood utilization in 
the exhibit in connection with the second Bet- 
ter Homes and Building Exhibition in the Na- 
tional Auditorium here. A supply of copies of 
the “Story of Wood” was sent to the exhibit 
and a young lady placed in charge. She soon 


had to send to headquarters for more copies. 
Secretary-Manager Wilson Compton visited 














Sacking 3,500 copies daily of “The Story of 

Wood” in response to as many individual re- 

quests resulting from the “Slogan Contest” ad- 
vertising 


the exhibit and was urged by the young lady 
in charge of the distribution of the booklet to 
take one along and submit a slogan. 

“Do you think I would win a prize?” he 
asked. 

“I think you would get the $15,000,” was the 
enthusiastic reply. 

In view of demand for copies of the booklet 
to date headquarters feels that the entire 500,- 
000 copies ordered will be exhausted before 
the end of the contest. 

The Southern Pine Association furnished a 
complete skeleton framework model for the 
committee’s exhibit, shipping it here from 
Texas. Because it is a complete framing model 
rather than a single important detail it has at- 
tracted much attention. 

Mr. Compton is attending the Boston dinner 
meeting of Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
wholesalers and retailers at the Parker House 
tomorrow evening instead of John M. Gibbs, 
trade extension manager. Arthur T. Upson, 
manager of the eastern division headquarters, 


New York, accompanies Mr. Compton to the 
Boston meeting, which was arranged for the 
sole purpose of outlining the trade extension 
campaign to this group of distributers. Mrs. 
Marion Teal, field worker of the extension 
staff, also is attending the meeting. The ex- 
pectation is that one immediate result will be 
the establishment in Boston of a New England 
district office. 

A meeting of wholesalers and manufacturers 
will be held in Chicago, Friday, Nov. 18, prob- 
ably at the Stevens Hotel. This is a special 
committee to consider the relationship between 
wholesalers and manufacturers, growing out 
of a meeting held in June. It will follow the 
Madison (Wis.) meeting of the trade Exten- 
sion Committee and the Chicago meeting of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

George S. Long, of Tacoma, Wash., member 
of the trade extension committee, who has been 
in the East looking over the Weyerhaeuser 
lumber bases at Portsmouth, R. I., Newark 
and Baltimore, was at headquarters discussing 
trade extension problems and progress. An- 
other caller today was George Wilson, of the 
White Pine Bureau of Canada, who discussed 
with Mr. Compton possible ways of codpera- 
tion between Canadian and American manufac- 
turers on trade extension. He was much in- 
terested in the extension campaign and the 
progress made to date. 

Lionel Moses, joint account executive for W. 
W. Wood and Williams & Cunnyngham, and 
Mr. Wood himself spent yesterday and today 
conferring with the advertising, publicity and 
trade extension departments regarding the 1928 
advertising campaign. The general design of 
magazine “copy” is pretty well determined and 
the copy itself approaching final form for the 
magazines. Some institutional copy will be in- 
terspersed with merchandising matter in the 
magazine displays. On the other hand the 
copy for insertion in newspapers will be al- 
most entirely merchandising, with just a little 
institutional note. : 

It is recognized that the advertising copy 
must be backed up by the development of a 
series of booklets to support the main topics 
that will be dealt with in the advertising. A 
plan is now under consideration for articulat- 
ing the whole National trade extension or- 
ganization closely with the retail dealers of the 
country. It is hoped that thereby none of the 
advertising and publicity will evaporate or 
soak into the ground. Hence the series of 
booklets to serve as conveyers and take it right 
back to the manufacturer and dealer. 

Headquarters also is working on the de- 
velopment of a comprehensive service on 
building design and architectural and artistic 
finishes to be handled through retail dealers 
and retail associations along lines discussed at 
the recent Chicago conferences. 

Appointment of Donald R. Brewster of 
Memphis, engineer and dry kiln specialist, to 
the staff of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association is announced. From 1910 
to 1920 Mr. Brewster was a technical forester 
with the Forest Service, serving three years 
as research and extension specialist in kiln 
drying of lumber at the Forest Products 
Laboratory. In 1920 he resigned to take charge 
of the Technical Service Department of the 
J. W. Darling Lumber Co., Cincinnati. 





Woop-UsING industries outnumber all others 
in Mississippi, representing about 70 percent of 
the wage earners and value of manufactured 
products. 
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Retail Business Good in Historic Vincennes 


Lumbermen in Indiana City Actively Interested in Plans for Celebrating " 








150th Anniversary of American Victory Over British " 


Pointing the flivver across the mellifluous 
Wabash, renowned in Hoosier song and 
story, the Realm found itself in historic 
Vincennes. We guess that those of our 
readers who had a liking for romantic nov- 
els in their youth said to themselves between 
the first sentence and this one, “Alice of 
Old Vincennes.” Such is the staying power 
of a melodious name. Some of you remem- 
ber old Fort Sackville and the heroic march 
of George Rogers Clark and his men that 
won the Northwest territory for the United 
States and undoubtedly changed the course 
of our national history. 

Indiana is getting ready to celebrate the 
150th anniversary of General Clark’s victory 
in a suitable manner. The State has taken 
steps to purchase the site of Fort Sackville, 
and the Federal Government is being asked 
to make an appropriation to erect a great 
memorial. If plans now on foot are carried 
through to completion it will mean the ex- 
penditure of some millions in construction 
of buildings and boulevards and bridges. 
The memorial year is 1929; but already the 
interest created by the early plans is bring- 
ing literally thousands of tourists to the city 
to renew at first hand their knowledge of 
the historic events that occurred on the 
early frontier and to visit the old buildings 
and other places of interest. The Harrison 
house, built by the old general when he was 
governor of the Northwest Territory, is at- 
tracting many visitors. This brick struc- 
ture was built of materials hauled overland 
from Ohio in days when there were no 
roads. The old building was something of a 
fortress in the Indian days, when bullets 
used to sing through the windows at unex- 
pected times. There are various hiding 
places within the building, and only a year 
or two ago a secret passage was discovered 
of which the caretakers had known nothing. 
The joint was so perfect that thousands of 
people had looked at it without suspecting a 
door or a passage behind. City people who 
in these alleged days of civilization must 
barricade themselves against gin regiments 
and second-story men, might study the archi- 
tecture of the old stronghold with profit. 


Reel Discusses Retailers’ Status 


The city has a steady growth, quite apart 
from the contemplated expenditure on 
memorials. It is an industrial and whole- 
saling point. Without doubt the memorial 
building will give an added impetus, will 
attract people who are rather looking for 
factory sites or residence points and so will 
have a more lasting effect than the bringing 
in of transient visitors. 

The first lumberman we called to see was 
E. C. Reel, of the Reel-Blue Lumber Co. 
This company has no yard in Vincennes it- 
self but has a number in outlying towns. At 
the time of our visit the matter of crops and 


the probable date of the first killing frost 
were much in the minds of business men. 
We don’t know when these lines will get into 
print, but it is likely, when they do, that 
these matters will have been decided. Mr. 
Reel said he had met an old fellow in a 











The W. M. Simpson Lumber Co., says C. A. 
Brocksmith, keeps a fleet of trucks to meet the 
present-day demands for service by customers 


bank who had said the crops were safe. “The 
cockleburrs are still green,” he said, “and I 
never knew a cockleburr to be killed by 
frost.” Another weather prophet said it 
would be an early fall, for the martins had 
all migrated. So much depends on whether 
the cockleburrs or the martins are the 
smarter. 

Mr. Reel tells us that building is going 
forward in this section ata satisfactory rate. 

“This is a wheat county,” he said, “and 
a big area has been put into winter wheat. 
One good wheat crop with fair prices will 
put the county back on a sound footing. 
There’s every reason to think we’ll get the 
crop, for we’ve done it over and over as a 
regular thing. 

“TI suppose the lumber business has changed 
as much here as it has anywhere in the 
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This miniature house and the display signs on 

a corner lot in the residence section of Vin- 

cennes are used effectively by the Knox County 
Lumber Co. 


country. Not so many years ago native lum- 
ber was the big factor in this part of Indi- 
ana. Farmers used to saw it and haul it di- 
rect to the yards. Some fine oak and poplar 
was cut at country mills and hauled in at 
low prices. A lumberman in those days 


needed to know things that are not so neces. 
sary now, and he got along without the 
knowledge of costs and without the servics 
that are the backbone of present-day lumber 
retailing. But at that, the changes in the 
last thirty years are no greater than thoge 
that seem to be coming along now. A good 
many dealers who have been successful wp 
to the present are likely to have to leam 
fast to keep up with the parade during the 
next five or ten years. As I see it, the owner 
of the little country yard will have his work 
cut out for him. He has natural advantages, 
and if he will make the most of these and 
will pick out the suitable parts of modem 
service that is being worked out in the 
larger places he’ll come through. But that’s 
a pretty large order. Farm teams used to 
haul the lumber to the town yards. Now the 
yard trucks are hauling lumber to: the 
farms. That will indicate in a way the 
‘changes I have in mind.” 

At the big plant of the W. M. Simpson 
Lumber Co. we mentioned casually to C. A. 
Brocksmith that in a city the size of Vin- 
cennes the yards probably did not count on 
much country trade. A big town has no 
more farming area around it than a little 
one, and usually there is a pretty tight ring 
of small towns around the big boy, straining 
out the farm business. But Mr. Brocksmith 
told me I had guessed the wrong way about 
Vincennes. Farm sales have not been quite 
so good in 1927, but Mr. Brocksmith says the 
local yards expect much farm business and 
in normal years get it. 


Delivering Actually Creates Business 

“But you don’t see farm teams around the 
lumber yards any more,” he added. “Some 
times if it’s just a small jag, the farmer 
will send a team for it. But if he’s building 
any sort of structure that takes more than 
one load, and it’s a small building that 
doesn’t, he’ll want us to truck it out for 
him. We doit. All the yards do. We keep 
our fleets of trucks, and they cost us plenty 
of money in depreciation and operating ex- 
pense. But with standards of service what 
they are we couldn’t do otherwise.” 

There’s one factor to be credited on the 
sunny side of this delivery embarrassment 
that isn’t commonly mentioned. Most deal- 
ers state the negative side of the case and 
say that if they don’t deliver, some other 
dealer will. But some observation leads us 
to believe that delivering creates some busi- 
ness that otherwise would be dormant for 
years. We remember something about our 
own early farming days. A farmer looks 
ahead and sees that he'll have a few days 
between haymaking and threshing. He 
knows his granary needs a new roof. Pet- 
haps he could find the time to haul the stuff, 
himself; but that adds more labor to the 
job, and he thinks he'll get caught with the 
work half done. So he hunts around for 
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a 
some odds and ends and cobbles the roof up 
go it’ll do. If he could have the stuff deliv- 
ered while he’s still getting in hay, he’d do 
the thing correctly. This is just a supposed 
case; but from what we see and hear we be- 
lieve that a delivery service does bring in 
jobs that otherwise would be lost to all 
dealers. This is no assurance that deliver- 
ing will not cost so much that in the long 
run it’ll be a liability. Making anything pay 
is a matter of cost knowledge and prices 
made accordingly. But it does not alter the 
tact that delivery can be made a silent sales- 
man if properly used. 


Ex-Dealer Likes to Keep in Touch 


Mr. Brocksmith threw in a little state- 
ment that pleased us no end. He said that 
Karl F. Bosworth, a former retailer who has 
closed his yard to enter some other line of 
business, comes to the office every little while 
and borrows back copies of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. He became accustomed to read- 
ing it and still likes to keep up on the hap- 
penings of the lumber world. He is the son 
of M. A. Bosworth, who for many years oper- 
ated a yard in Vincennes. The elder Bos- 
worth’s experience ran far back into the 
era of native lumber; when farmers hauled 
the hardwood, sawed in their wood lots, to 
the town yards. In many yards in the lower 
part of Indiana a person still sees consider- 
able stocks of native hardwoods; usually 


on the site of Fort Sackville with the Har- 
rison house. Mr. Klemeyer mentioned the 
proposed beautifying the river front and 
hoped devoutly that it might come to pass. 
Perhaps Hoosiers are more sensitive to ap- 
pearances than some other people are; but 
if Mr. Klemeyer thinks the banks of the 
Wabash need the attentions of the sanitary 
corps, he should hold his nose and shut one 
eye and take a hasty glimpse at some river 
fronts the Realm could mention but will not. 
Does any one know why a river front, if al- 
lowed to follow its own low tastes, collects 
such a flock of weeds and old boilers and 
cock-eyed shacks and dead and decomposing 
flivvers?. Vincennes has a river front to be 
proud of, compared to the general run of 
such things. Some towns get park con- 
scious and run out into the country, buy 
somebody’s farm and put down a golf course; 
while the banks of the stream running 
through town are crying out for improve- 
ment: Let people play golf if they want to. 
I’m one who wants to. But a parked river 
front will give pleasure to a hundred peo- 
ple to every one afflicted with delusions of 
grandeur who gets his fun knocking a ball 
into a sand trap and setting the bushes afire 
with bad language while he tries to whale 
it out. 

Mr. Klemeyer mentioned the fact that his 
company is rather unwillingly getting into 
the contracting business. It takes contracts 


fiscal year will keep up the good work and 
set something of a record. We were not 
quite certain at the beginning of the year, 
but without any boom or special bulge in 
any one department the sales have come in 
steadily and in a satisfactory way. 

“Farmers hereabouts are in a cheerful 
frame of mind. I think one serious trouble 
with agriculture has been too many ama- 
teur doctors trying to diagnose an illness 
that in some places at least didn’t exist. If 
you get a group of doctors to looking over a 
healthy man and quarreling among them- 
selves about his alleged symptoms and what 
they mean, it isn’t going to be long until 
his imagination will have him sick. I don’t 
say that all farm troubles everywhere have 
been imaginary. That couldn’t well be. But 
in some places and among some farmers they 
have been imaginary; and the way to cure 
those imaginary troubles is to get the ama- 
teur healers to shut up. 


Farmers No Longer Easy Marks 


“In a certain town I helped organize a 
bank some years ago and still hold an inter- 
est in it. That bank is full of money, and 
the money belongs to farmers. A couple of 
years ago a farmer came in in-despair and 
said he was ready to make an assignment; 
that he couldn’t possibly pay either interest 
or principal on the note held by the bank. 
The bank people told him to forget it; that 
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The sesqui-centennial celebration plans a boulevard which will run right 
past the plant of the Knox County Lumber Co. 


oak, with a certain amount of yellow poplar. 
It’s all good stuff, but the poplar is espe- 
cially likely to catch the visitor’s eye; close 
grained boards, one of the best paint-holding 
lumbers ever produced in this country. 
Many of these poplar sticks are wide. We've 
seen a whole bin full, 16 inches wide and 
wider. Some of the boards are a full 2 feet 
wide. It is one of the aristocrats of Ameri- 
can woods. Plenty of old houses are wear- 
ing poplar siding that has been shedding 
weather for half a century or more. It 
should be remembered, however, that this 
little aside about native lumber does not 
apply to Vincennes yards so much as it does 
to yards visited after leaving Sweet Alice’s 
city. 

In the office of the Knox County Lumber 
Co. we met J. L. Klemeyer, jr., son of the 
Manager who bears the same name minus 
the “Junior.” Mr. Klemeyer repeated the 
glad tidings heard in all other yards in the 
city, to the effect that building jogs along in 
a@ satisfactory way. The Knox County Lum- 
ber Co. has a special and personal interest 
in the Sesqui-Centennial plans, for those 
Plans contemplate a handsome boulevard 
that will pass directly along the front of 
the big plant. As we understand it, this 
boulevard will connect the memorial group 


and then sublets the work. It is unwilling 
as yet to undertake the actual work of build- 
ing; hiring the men by the day and seeing 
the job done. This means an extension into 
another line of business. But without havy- 
ing complete control, the company finds that 
margins are likely to slip somewhere. 


Miniature House Is Attraction 


On an otherwise vacant lot in a residence 
part of town, we noticed a most attractive 
advertisement of the Knox County Lumber 


Co. A miniature house, perhaps four or five, 


feet high, was flanked by billboards announc- 
ing the company’s services. There were flow- 
ers planted and the like. While we were 
looking at it we saw an excited little girl 
drag her mother over to look at it. But 
“drag” is not the word. The child was im- 
petuous enough, but unless we were mis- 
taken the mother was quite willing to go 
without urging. 

G. F. Osterhage, one of the prominent as- 
sociation men of Indiana and past president 
of the State association, was in an expansive 
mood. 

“TI don’t quite know where it comes from,” 
he remarked, “but the year’s business this 
year has run well ahead of last year. I hope 
and rather believe that the remainder of our 


The big Osterhage plant at Vincennes is painted a distinctive orange 
shade which never fails to attract the attention of passers-by 


they wanted him to keep his farm; that he 
could run it better than any one else. The 
next year he paid all the current and back 
interest, and this year he has paid the inter- 
est and has begun to reduce the principal. 
This bank has had very little of what we 
call “fall paper” this year; short term notes 
given by farmers, falling due after harvest, 
signed to pay for machinery or fertilizer or 
the like. Farmers have had money to finance 
themselves. 

“I think one fine result has come out of 
the farm depression, at least in this part of 
Indiana. In former years farmers were the 
easiest of easy marks for the wildcat stock 
salesmen. I’ve known otherwise ultra-con- 
servative farmers to get hooked on this 
stuff; people who hardly considered a Gov- 
ernment bond safe enough for them. I have 
ways of knowing that very little of this un- 
sound paper has been sold to farmers of late. 
They have considered seriously the matter 
of investing what money they have to spare. 
I think they know more about the mechan- 
ics of sound investment, and it is becoming 
real investment and no longer a gamble on 
a get-rich-quick or quicker scheme. I have 
every confidence in the sound future of this 
part of Indiana. It’s a good State and is 
populated with intelligent, capable people.” 
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News and Business Ideas for Retailers 


September Building Permits 


September building permits granted in 208 
cities amounted to $259,817,200, according to 
the reports of the 208 building departments to 
the F. W. Dodge Corporation. The above fig- 
ure showed a drop of 13 percent from the 
amount reported in the preceding month, as 
well as a drop of 8 percent from the total 
for September of last year. During September 


honest construction; of the wholesome influ- 
ence created by harmony in design and color. 

“We are going to create a real service which 
home owners will want,” says the official an- 
nouncement. “Our small homes bureau will 
guide the man who is going to build, remodel 
or repair. Our farm campaign will prove to 
the farmer and his wife that a good dairy barn 
means bigger cream checks. Also that a mod- 











HIXON~ PETERSON 
LUMBER CO 








This attractive view of the East plant of the Hixon-Peterson Lumber Co., one of the three retail 
establishments (besides downtown display rooms) operated by this concern in Toledo, Ohio, shows 
how the surroundings of a lumber yard may be beautified by landscaping. The opportunity was 
unusual in this instance, the building being isolated from other structures, and the wide ex- 


panse in front has been transformed into a beautiful lawn with flower beds, hedges, etc. 
also, the large show windows, with attractive displays 


Note, 


installed trim 


therein, and the neat, 


appearance of the premises in general 





there were 78 cities which showed increased 
permit valuations over their September 1926 
records, and 129 cities which showed losses 
from their September 1926 totals. 

Building permits granted in these cities dur- 
ing the past nine months have reached a total 
of $2,542,018,900, which was a loss of 9 per- 
cent from the amount ($2,802,110,300) reported 
in the corresponding period of last year. 


Official reports from the building depart- 
ments of 476 cities made to S. W. Straus & 
Co. revealed the issuance of permits or the 
filing of plans of $291,675,134 in September 
compared with $326,599,119. in same month of 
last year, a loss of a little less than 11 percent. 
For the first nine months of the year the de- 
cline was equally pronounced, the 1927 total 
being $2,947,884,857 compared with $3,308,894,- 
986 in 1926. These figures reflect only pros- 
pective conditions in the construction of build- 
ings within incorporated cities. They repre- 
sent substantially 80 percent of this type of 
activity throughout the country, but they do 
not include general engineering projects, road 
building or utility plants outside of corporate 
limits, and only in a limited number of cases 
do they include public buildings. 


“Northwestern’s” Sales Campaign 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Oct. 25.—Satisfactory 
progress is being made in the securing of sub- 
scriptions for the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association’s $150,000 three-year sales campaign. 
according to information supplied the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN by Secretary W. H. Badeaux, 
who expresses confidence that the goal will be 
reached. Nevertheless, it will require strong, 
united effort on the part of all interested in 
putting over this program to create more busi- 
ness for the retail lumber dealers of the four 
States included in the association’s territory. 

The proposed campaign contemplates an ex- 
penditure of $50,000 a year for three years, 
which will enable the association to put its 
educational and sales story into practically 
every farm and city home in the states of 
Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and South 
Dakota. City folks will be told of the pride 
and satisfaction that comes from home owner- 
ship; of the comfort and ease that comes with 


ern poultry or hog house, or silo, will pay real 
dividends. Leading Northwest farm experts 
from universities and agricultural colleges will 
collaborate with our bureau in helping the man 
on the farm.” 

These two classes of people, city and farm, 
will be reached—according to the plans—by 
means of a strong advertising campaign in 
various farm pubfications, plus specialized ef- 
forts in each urban trading center. 


Would Permit Use of Wood Trim. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Oct. 25.—Lumbermen 
of this city are interested in a proposed ordj. 
nance amendment to permit use of wood jp. 
terior trim in high buildings in the zone where 
most inflexible rules prevail. The city couneil 
committee, which has been studying the pro. 
posed amendment, has recommended it for 
passage. The proposed change in the building 
code was suggested by two large companies 
building high buildings here, one of which js 
to be 22 stories high and the other 18 stories 
high. Both would use wood trim. 


Sleds Win Juvenile Good Will 


OKLAHOMA City, OK1taA., Oct. 24.—In this sec- 
tion of the country snow falls but seldom, and 
when it does come, it does not remain long, 
Therefore, sleds are not readily salable mer- 
chandise, and very few stores handle them at 
all. 

That fact was recognized some years ago by 
the McGraw-Baughman-Bearly Lumber (Co, 
of this city, as affording an excellent oppor- 
tunity to do some effective advertising. F. D, 
Bearly, of the above company, knowing boys 
and girls, realized that the children of this city 
like to slide and coast just as well as those in 
sections where the opportunities are more fre- 
quent, and he determined to make it possible 
for them to do so whenever nature was kind 
enough to provide the necessary snow, and at 
the same time get the company’s name before 
the people. 

Accordingly, for several years past the com- 
pany has carried a stock of substantially made 
sleds, marked “Bearly Special,” which sells at 
a price so low that even though it is used only 
infrequently every family will feel that they can 
afford to have one for each child. The result 
is that whenever there is a snowfall hun- 
dreds of sleds appear upon the streets almost as 


though by magic, and practically every one of 


them has “Bearly Special” lettered upon its 








This Week’s Timely Tip 


A Couple of Good Suggestions 


One of the newest recruits to the army of live lumbermen who 
from week to week contribute “Timely Tips” out of their expe- 
riences, is H. E. Arntzen, manager of the Alexander Lumber Co.’s 
yard at Crescent City, Ill., who sends this “double-header”: 


“One thing that I find pays is to keep the empty cement sacks 
bundled up closely; that is, as soon as you have fifty empty sacks, 


bundle them up. It does not take long, and one can keep the sacks 
in better shape. I have been using paper sacks quite a little. The 
trade likes them fine. Have used paper sacks for plaster for twenty 
years, and some paper sacks for cement the last two or three years. 


“I also find it a good idea to go over the lumber piles and pick 
out the pieces that are crooked or off grade. Put these where you 
will notice them constantly. In most cases, if one will put such 
items where he is bound to run into them every day he. will soon 
get rid of them, and get more than the cost out of them.” 


Watch for Next Week’s “Tip” 
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side. And every youngster who does not al- 
ready possess one makes a bee-line for the com- 
pany’s yard and obtains one on the “cash-and- 
slide” system, the price being nominal, real.y 
less than cost. 

This is only half the story, for hooked up 
with the sled distribution is carefully planned 
newspaper advertising. — “We have advertise- 
ments prepared, featuring the Bearly Special 
sleds, all through the winter,” said Cecil Brown 
of the advertising agency which handles the 
company’s advertising. “When snow falls we 
release the advertising, which is in display form 
and sufficiently large to attract attention, be- 
sides being illustrated with a picture of the 
sled and children.” 


Sells Fertilizer as a Side Line 


Koxomo, Inp., Oct. 24——The South Side 
Lumber & Coal Co. of this city finds it prof- 
itable to handle fertilizer on consignment. 
Under the arrangement with the manufac- 














A snapshot of shed of L. J. White Lumber Co., 
Hutchinson, Kan. Observe the strip of lawn 
alongside of shed, and the ftowers at the base 
of each tree. Sam E. Hostetter, one of the 
owners, says that it pays to make the lumber 
yard and its immediate surroundings as at- 
tractive as possible. He feels sure that it draws 
trade and has a pleasing effect on customers 





turer the lumber company receives a quantity 
of fertilizer on consignment account, and ad- 
vertises the commodity in connection with its 
other lines. All sales of fertilizer are strictly 
for cash. The company’s representative calls 
periodically to check up on the quantity re- 
maining on hand, and at time of each of these 
visits the lumber company settles for the 
amount that has been sold since the last 
check-up. 

The South Side company finds this quite a 
satisfactory arrangement, because in addition 
to making attractive profits on the sales, with- 
out any investment for stock, this line brings 
farmers to the yard, thus widening the com- 
pany’s circle of acquaintances, making new 
contacts and paving the way for sales of other 
a, either at the same time or possibly 
ater. 


Decatur Estimators Form Club 


Decatur, It., Oct. 26—The Millwork esti- 
mators of this city have organized a club, the 
first meeting having been held on Monday eve- 
ning, Oct. 24, in one of the class rooms of the 
Decatur high school. The attendance of 
twenty-eight included representatives of the 
lumber and millwork industry of the city, as 
follows: Builders Lumber Co., Decatur Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co., Hunter-Pogue Lum- 
ber Co., G. S. Lyon & Sons Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., L. Swisher Lumber Co., and 
Estate of J. D. Andrews, of Mattoon, Ill. 

The objects of the club and plan of activi- 
ties were presented by S. O. Hall, technical 
director of the Millwork Cost Bureau, of Chi- 
cago, of which all the above firms are mem- 
bers. For the present the meetings will be 
devoted principally to study and discussion 
of the estimators’ correspondence course con- 
ducted by the bureau. As soon as all members 
of the club are conversant with the methods of 
quantity survey, plan and specification interpre- 


tation, and the practical application of cost 
book “A,” as presented in this course, the pro- 
grams will be expanded to include the discus- 
sion and solution of some of the estimating 
problems peculiar to Decatur. 
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Reports Business Picking Up 


Cuitpress, TEx., Oct. 24.—“The lumber busi- 
ness is now picking up,” says C. P; Sanders of 
the Sanders Lumbet Co. “Recently we sold 
bis for three new homes, and have other ex- 
cellent prospects for the immediate future.” 

Local lumber dealers are very optimistic 
over business conditions and the outlook for 
construction during the winter and the com- 
ing year. The farmers have not spent much- 
money on new construction the last five years. 
and it is believed many nice farm homes and 
modern dairy barns will be erected. 

One dealer says that as the poultry and 
dairy business expands the farmers learn that 
good buildings are needed for these depart- 
ments of the farm. A good barn for the dairy 
cows is essential if milk production is main- 
tained. The farmers are also preparing shel- 
ter for feed and machinery, a thing not done in 
this section of Texas to any great extent. 


Opens a Garage Department 


Axron, Onto, Oct. 25.—The Kurtz Lumber 
Co., of this city, has opened a new department 
for building garages, according to announce- 
ment by Ed Kurtz, president of the company. 
Under the new plan the company will build a 
garage for a customer for a small down pay- 
ment, the remainder to be paid in monthly in- 
stalments. This department is in charge of 
L. J. Meyers. In charge of the lumber de- 
partment now is W. C. Jackson, who was 
called to Akron by the Kurtz company from 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Canadian News Notes 


The Stratford district branch of the On- 
tario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association will 
hold a meeting at Stratford, Ont., on Wed- 
nesday, Nov. 2 

Financial details of the long discussed amal- 
gamation of the Abitibi Power & Paper Co. 
(Ltd.), and Spanish River Pulp & Paper Co. 
(Ltd.), were completed at Montreal this week. 
The Abitibi acquires the common capital stock 





E have received a sample of 
your new booklet “A 

New Home For A New Baby,” and 
will be pleased to have you advise 
us the cost in quantities. When 
a new baby shows up this little 
booklet will be just dandy to mail 
to the parents.—T. I. BENNETT 
LumBer Co., Kansas City, Mo. 











of Spanish River, Fort William Power Co. 
(Ltd.), Manitoba Paper Co., (Ltd.), St. Anne 
Paper Co. (Ltd.), and Murray Bay Paper Co. 
(Ltd.), through exchange*of Abitibi common 
for common stock of the other companies. The 
group will have assets of $178,058,625; capacity 
of 650,000 tons of newsprint a year, and de- 
veloped hydroelectric power in excess of 190,- 
000 horsepower. 

A cable dispatch from Geneva, Switzerland, 
states that Dr. W. A. Riddell, formerly Deputy 
minister of labor for Ontario, has advised the in- 
ternational conference for the removal of trade 
prohibitions that the time has come, in the 
view of many Canadians, for protection of 
Canadian forests by restricting the steady ex- 
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port of timber. 





No doubt, you have ob- 
served many homes built 
of the finest quality materi- 
als but somehow they never 
appealed to you. They lack- 
ed style and individuality. 


Our years of experience 
have taught us the import- 
ance of carefully selecting 





Carefully Selected Plans Make 
Salable Homes 


Everything in building needs from a shingle to a timber, 
including builders’ hardware and paints. 


(Dealer’s Name and Address) 


plans as well as building 
materials. When the two 
go hand in hand you not 
only have a beautiful home 
but also one that will al- 
ways sell at a good price. 


Come in and let us advise 
with you ona plan suited to 
the needs of your family. 
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A new advertisement brebared by the AMERICAN LUMRERMAN for convenience of retailers. Clip 
it for advertising “copy” or use it in any way you wish, 
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A Poultry “University” on Wheels 


Considerable interest was aroused among retail lumbermen in some 
of the western States by the announcement that the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy Railroad would conduct another “poultry special” during 
the latter part of October and throughout November. Dealers, stirred 
by reports of previous campaigns of this sort appearing in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, saw in the anticipated advent of this educational train an 











Standard laying house and brooder house mounted on flat car 


opportunity to “tie up” in an effective way their own efforts to sell 
poultry houses, brooders etc., because it has been the experience of deal- 
ers in territories heretofore visited by such special demonstration trains 
—which have been conducted by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad, the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad, and other lines— 
that they have invariably resulted in increased sales of material for 
poultry houses, and an enhancement of interest in the subject of better 
poultry that made it easier for dealers to extend their business in tha 
field. 

The Burlington “poultry university on wheels’ on tour at the present 
time left Denver, Colo., on Oct. 16, for a five weeks’ trip over the 
“Burlington” and the Colorado & Southern lines in Colorado, Wyoming, 
Montana, South Dakota, Colorado and New Mexico. Cooperating with 
the two railway companies are the agricultural colleges of all of the 
above States, and other organizations interested in the agricultural prog- 
ress of these States, which possess great natural advantages for the 
successful rearing of poultry, because of the climate and the high per- 
centage of sunshiny days, as well as the abundance and variety of nat- 
ural seed. And, just at this season with Thanksgiving not far away, 
it is of interest to note that in this movement special emphasis is being 
placed on turkey production, because nowhere in the United States are 
conditions more favorable for raising these birds. 

The rolling “hen university” officially styled the “Better Poultry Spe- 
cial” is made up of ten cars, six of which are specially fitted up with 


educational exhibits. The first and second cars deal with the story of , 
successful flock, showing improved poultry practices. The third car jg 
a “flat” upon which are carried two full-sized standard poultry houses 
One of these is a laying house, containing a standard-bred flock, while 
the other is a brooder house, showing a brooder stove in operation with 
250 baby chicks. Visitors pass through the center of these houses ang 
see them in actual operation. The fourth car deals entirely with the 
production of turkeys, while the fifth is a live poultry transit car illus. 
trating methods of shipping live poultry to the terminal markets, [py 
addition to the six exhibit cars, three others are carried for accommo- 
dation of the staff and attendants, and for lecture purposes where suit. 
able local facilities are not available. 

For the information of dealers in the territory yet to be visited: who 
may wish to know in advance just when the train will reach their 
towns, we print the unfulfilled part of the itinerary, as follows: 

Nov. 1—Hereford, Wyo., 9:00 a. m.; Carpenter, Wyo., 1:30 p. m,; 
Cheyenne, Wyo., 7:30 p. m. Nov, 2—Chugwater, Wyo., 9:00 a, m,: 
Wheatland, Wyo., 1:30 p. m.; Guernsey, Wyo., 6:00 p. m. Nov. 3—Tor. 
rington, Wyo., 9:00 a. m.; Lingle, Wyo., 1:30 p. m.; Ft. Laramie, Wyo, 
7:30 p. m. Nov. 4—Douglas, Wyo., 9:00 a. m.; Glenrock, Wyo., 1:39 
p. m.; Casper, Wyo., 7:30 p, m. Nov. 5—Thermopolis, Wyo., 9:00 a. m,; 
Worland, Wyo., 1:30 p. m.; Basin, Wyo., 7:30 p. m. Nov. 7—Greybull, 
Wyo., 9:00 a. m.; Lovell, Wyo., 1:30 p. m.; Deaver, Wyo., 7:30 p. m 
Nov. 8—Cody, Wyo., 9:00 a. m.; Powell, Wyo., 1:30 p..m.; Laurel, Wyo, 
7:30 p. m. Nov, 9—Billings, Mont., 9:00 a. m.; Ballentine, Mont., 1:39 
p. m.; Hardin, Mont., 7:30 p. m. Nov. 10—Lodge Grass, Mont., 9:00 











Farmers gathered to greet “Better Poultry Special” 


a. m.; Ranchester, Wyo., 1:30 p. m. Nov. 11—Sheridan, Wyo., 9:00 a. m 
Nov. 12—Buffalo, Wyo., 9:00 a. m.; Clearmont, Wyo., 2:00 p. m.; Arvada, 
Wyo., 7:30 p. m. Nov. 14—Gillette, Wyo., 9:00 a. m.; Moorcroft, Wyo., 
1:30 p. m.; Upton, Wyo., 7:30 p. m. Nov. 15—Newcastle, Wyo., 9:00 
a. m.; Edgemont, S. D., 130 p. m.; Hot Springs, S. D., 7:30 p. m. Nov. 
16—Hill City, S. D., 9:00 a. m.; Deadwood, S. D., 2:00 p. m. Nov. 17— 
Custer, S. D., 9:00 a. m.; Ardmore, S. D., 3:00 p. m. 


Work Bench Makes Fine Present for a Boy 


It’s time to be thinking about how to get the buying public to spend 
some of its Christmas shopping money at the lumber store. It can be 
done if the lumberman will put forth the same amount of energy that 
other mechants do to attract Christmas buyers. The way to do it is 
to let the people know about the numerous articles made of wood, that 
are suitable for Christmas gifts, and which the local dealer carries in 
stock or can furnish the easily fabricated materials for. 

For instance, almost every normal boy from ‘seven years of age up 
yearns for a work-bench and a set of tools. You may be sure Sonny wants 
“Santa” to slip one down the chimney and into a dry, light corner of 
the basement. Mother and Father will be delighted, too, once they can 
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Front view of an easily constructed work bench 


be convinced of the feasibility of such a purchase. It is good psychology 
to have a welcoming work-bench with a few enticing tools in evidence, 

















oft 


Top view, the dotted lines showing framework of the bench 


to say nothing of some beguiling boards beside the bench—a veritable 
heaven on a rainy day. 

Folks make their living rooms inviting to guests, cultivating, no 
doubt, a restful background. But sometimes they forget that - that 
which appeals to an adult has no attraction for a child—repose, for 
instance. The last thing a youngster wants to do is to rest. Of course, 
when one comes right down to it, we want our homes to be inviting to 
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Sn 
our children, of all folks. So why not suggest constructive occupation 
as a keynote of their home life? 

Work benches in private homes are the exception rather than the rule, 
et the cost of one is less than the cost of a “bike” and very little more 
than the cost of a good cart. If only some parents could see their 
children crowding around the bench belonging to one lucky boy we 
know! That boy is lucky because his own father before him had a 
work bench which did duty for one family of four children and still 
ig in use by a related family of five boys. 

Work benches are sturdy toys and outlast all the tin automobiles 
and railroad tracks ever put before a child. Even a juvenile work 
bench is good-sized and therefore may be somewhat difficult to carry 
into a basement that probably is already more or less filled up by fur- 
nace, laundry tubs and other household paraphrenalia, so why should 
not such benches be made in parts, to be assembled in the home? That 
would cut the cost of production, and to some extent minimize the cost 
of delivery. 


On the preceding page are sketches of a boy’s work bench made to 
order by a lumber firm. The very reasonable charge for lumber, other 
materials, labor, and delivery, was ten dollars. If the firm had been 
making a quantity of these benches, and had made the parts, ready to 
be assembled, its. profit would have been higher than it was. 

Notice the height of the bench. A seven-year old boy has to reach 
up just a bit to use the working surface or he may perch on top as a 
tailor does. But remember that he is at the “growing age” and it is 
better for him to reach up now than to break his back bending over a 
low bench later on as the months and years go by. The deep drawer, 
which boasts a bright nickel handle, runs the full width of the bench 
and will hold tools (eliminating daily raids on Dad’s supply) nails, 
glue etc. 

Note the slot which holds a board in place during operations. And 
don’t miss the vise with its iron clamp and smooth turning-rod. Oh, 
this is a “regular” work bench, as good a one as father would have 
if he could afford it! Likely he’ll borrow Sonny’s now and then. 





Wood of Old House Sound After 241 Years 


The accompanying illustration is from a 
photograph kindly sent us a few days ago, 
from Boston, by J. J. Donovan, vice president 
and general manager of the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills, Bellingham, Wash., who is now 
enroute home from a trip through the East. 

Mr. Donovan spent several days on Nan- 
tucket Island, off the coast of Massachusetts, 
which he found most interesting. The island 
has an area of about fifty square miles, and 
the town of Nantucket, situated thereon, was 
at one time the most important whaling port 
in the world. On the island is situated the 
famous Jethro Coffin house, which was built 
in 1686, and in which most of the original 
timbers remain. 

Mr. Donovan also sent a piece of an original 
roof board and a shingle from the roof for, he 
said, “the AMERICAN LuMBERMAN’S museum.” 
The piece is from a board %-inch thick. The 
original width is impossible to determine as 
one edge was split off at the nail holes in 
removing the board from the building, which 
is now undergoing rehabilitation. Several of 
the original wrought iron nails are still em- 
bedded in the board. But the most interest- 
ing thing about this board sample is that after 
241 years of service in the structure it is today 
as sound as the day it was installed, the only 
evidence of age being the ordinary superficial 
discoloration that wood naturally acquires upon 
even a few years’ service in a structure. It is 
a pity that every person who harbors the im- 
pression that wood lacks durability can not 
see and handle this mute evidence to the con- 
trary, which could be duplicated hundreds of 
times from other old wood structures scattered 
all through the East, which have had anywhere 
from one to three centuries of existence. 

The shingle, taken from the roof, which now 
being reshingled, is likewise an interesting 
“document” attesting the lasting quality of 
wood. The shingles now being removed for 
replacement are comparatively “juvenile,” com- 
pared with the timbers and boards of the 
house, being only about eighty years old, but 
even the most ardent “anti-woodshinglist” will 
have to admit that this is a pretty fair age for 
a roof to attain without replacing. 

The specimen shingle sent by Mr. Donovan 
is of shaved pine, originally probably 15 inches 
in length, being now a fraction of an inch less 
due to erosion of the exposed end. It was 
originally 54-inch thick at the butt, tapering 
to a thin edge the same as the present-day 
shingle. The original width evidently was 4 
inches, judging from position of the nail hole 
on the undamaged side, the other side hav- 
ing been split off in the process of tearing 
off the old shingles. The shingle is flat-grain, 
close-textured and smooth to the touch, except 
the portion that was exposed to the weather, 
which has been worn away, by the elements, to 
a depth of perhaps %-inch, leaving about %- 
inch of sound wood. The shingles were laid 
4 inches to the weather. 

Tt is apparent that even at that early day, 


the value of insulation was appreciated, as 
Mr. Donovan was much interested to find that 
the wall space of about 4% inches between 
the weatherboarding and the lath, was packed 
tight with dry clay, the lath then being covered 
with lime plaster. Mr. Donovan says that ap- 
parently this did not cause any rot, either in 
the boards, scantling or lath, and of course 
it served to keep out the cold, which is one 
of the main purposes of modern insulation. 
Mr. Donovan was informed by the architect 
in charge of the work of rehabilitation that 


—— 














The Jethro Coffin house on Nantucket Island, 
Massachusetts, built in 1686, now being 
rehabilitated 


this “filling in” was common in all of the old 
houses in Massachusetts. He added that at 
Dorchester dry sea-weed was used for this 
purpose. Thus it will be seen that insulation, 
now recognized as indispensable in house con- 
struction, had these interesting forerunners in 
the early house-building of New England. 

In transmitting these samples Mr. Donovan 
made the comment that while this wood is 
“as of yesterday” compared with the centuries- 
old coffins and mummy cases, as well as wood 
parts of chariots, furniture etc. that have been 
exhumed in Egypt, yet it is old enough to be 
of marked interest in a comparatively new 
country like America, as well as a remarkable 
testimony to the enduring quality of wood. 

An interesting feature, and one that never 
fails to attract the attention of observers, is 
the horseshoe of raised brickwork built into 
the chimney, plainly discernible in the picture, 
which, it is explained, was made an integral 
part of the house for a protection against 
witches, it being a superstition of those days 
that houses so adorned were shunned by these 
broomstick-riding aviatrices of pre-Colonial 
times. Because of this feature the building is 
often referred to as the “Horseshoe house.” 


The sturdy endurance of this old wood struc- 
ture is all the more remarkable when it is 
considered that it stands upon an eminence, 
known as Sunset Hill, where it is exposed 
to the damp air and fogs from the ocean, 
besides the regular regime of rain, hail, snow, 
wind and blazing heat of the alternating 
seasons, 





Economies of End-Matching 


Great interest is indicated by contractors in 
the use of end-matched lumber along the lines 
reported in the Oct. 22 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, page 46, in which case Will C. 
Huggins, a leading contractor of Wilmette, 
Ill., had achieved such notable results through 
the use of this material that he declared his 
determination to use it on all his construction 
jobs in the future. 

Elaborating on a few points mentioned in 
that interview, Mr. Huggins states: 

“The waste incurred on the job through the 
use of this material is negligible and can in 
fact be almost entirely obviated. In applying 
it one needs calculate only a 15 percent manu- 
facturing waste for the lap on 6-inch center- 
matched, as against approximately 20 percent 
in ordinary items. Actually, this allowance in 
the case of center- and end-matched lumber 
amounts to 14% percent, or %-inch for every 
6 inches. While I will continue to use center- 
and end-matched lumber for all other pur- 
poses, I propose to use square edged and end- 
matched for subfloors, and by thus eliminating 
the center-match lap, the manufacturing waste 
will naturally be further cut down. The mate- 
rial coming in al] lengths, as short as two feet, 
it can be fitted according to requirements, and 
there is no excuse for waste on the job. The 
short pieces that must be cut off constitute an 
entirely insignificant fraction of the amounts 
used.” 

In figuring the average time of sixteen work 
hours required to apply 1,000 feet of end- 
matched lumber, it was explained that this 
refers to square feet. 

Commenting further on the failure of end- 
matched lumber to warp or bulge after the 
unprotected sub-floor and roof of this material 
had been subjected to continuous rains, as told 


-in the AmMErIcAN LUMBERMAN’S article, it was 


pointed out that the reason for this notable 
performance was that the surface was so 
nearly waterproof, due to end-matching, that 
sufficient moisture could not get underneath the 
lumber to cause warping. 


Four NEw fire towers, to be located at 
Ogema, Harmony, Butternut and Marengo, 
Wis., have been constructed in this district, 
which includes Price and Ashland counties, by 
the Wisconsin conservation commission. 
of the stations is already manned with a watch- 
man, and there is an emergency fire warden in 
every township. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 





Wasurncron, D. C., Oct. 24.—The following statistics were compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association : 


Softwoods: 


Week ended 1927, Oct. 15; 1926, Oct. 16— 
Southern Pine Association 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
California Redwood Association 


Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 


Total softwoods, one week 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 


Forty-one weeks ended above dates— 
Southern Pine Association 


California Redwood Association 
North Carolina Pine Association 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 


Total softwoods, forty-one weeks 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Hardwoods: 
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Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association— 


One week 
Forty-one weeks 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute— 
One week 


a 











Production Shipments Orders 
1927 1926 1927 192 927 1926 

pee Peas cee - 66,211,127 67,261,936 61,849,600 68,763,300 61,173,760 67,032,759 
SRE APS Srv 123,756,274 114,162,131 99,602,435 94,009,607 97,233,334 110,786,078 
api etna ile mize .229,000 30,512,000 30,122,000 32,464,000 29,394,000 28,980,009 
te rs ee 8,845,000 8,103,000 7,920,000 8,722,000 6,397,000 13,058,009 
BP AEE TEEN: 7,343,174 8,651,339 5,716,368 7,868,172 3,878,942 7,978,867 
eaiumdcainiiaiate a 9,496,200 9,257,000 7,890,800 8,975,600 7,810,000 8,165,000 
Association 1,100,000 2,287,000 2,763,000 3,699,000 1,947,000 2,074,000 
cinieiiiaiad ene 244,980,775 240,234,406 215,864,203 224,501,679 207,834,086 238,074 695 
Association 25,398,000  ..ececes ee 20,899,000 + meu 
Pere ee eee 2,749,442,109 2,974,437,794 2,705,946,410 3,071,841,581 2,713,500,417 3,067,039,139 
a die GT et 3,641,017,056 4,325,540,859 3,637,938,426 4,400,926,910 3,653,066,530 4,425,598 289 
RECESS) 1,223,910,000 1,386,415,000 1,240,708,000 1,397,708,000 1,245,603,000 1,445,645,009 
caeewae .eeeee 310,464,000 317,844,000 342,698,000 309,405,000 .432,000 320,214,009 
piwinawns eas 293,651,766 319,420,372 295,321,625 328,429,536 251,643,941 274,575,149 
> sewnkaae ee aia 2, 351,614,700 335,176,000 385,573,900 323,595,100 377,350,000 
Association 135,474,000 134,316,000 155,157,000 135,040,000 140,424,000 120,014,000 

ed Se ici 

wre TTT 8,721,341,831 9,809,588,725 8,712,945,461 10,028,924,927 8,686 264,988 10,030,435,554 
Association... 991,532,973  ........ ee 6 ere 1,043,826,535 aoe 
SALA A opt aes 2,112,000 1,665,000 3,180,000 3,981,000 3,318,000 3,537,000 
cob uta Wed eee 201,980,000 194,421,000 183,729,000 178,695,000 174,941,000 173,556,000 
ne Oarar ahaa aan ‘ 18,696,000 17,326,730 16,476,000 18,299,030 18,696,000 18,662,232 
ahh On ae ame 984,819,000 1,013,904,936 1,058,101,000 1,015,516,959 1,073,828,000 1,056,433,787 





Hemlock and Hardwood 


Osukosu, Wis., Oct. 24.—The following figures were supplied to the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association by twenty to twenty-five firms that ordinarily make about 


one-half the total monthly shipments: 


HEMLOCK 
Firms Cut Shipments Orders 

Weekly average— 

July . 4,040,000 4,693,000 3,690,000 

August 3,887,000 4,134,000 3,421,000 

Sept. . 8,317,000 3,657,000 3,104,000 
Weekly average, year to date— 

a S6swe .. 8,319,000 3,814,000 3,442,000 

Se keke .. 8,804,000 3,321,000 2,928,000 
Weekly report— 

Oct. 1 .. 21 2,081,000 3,416,000 2,645,000 

Oct. 8 .. 21 1,825,000 3,237,000 3,354,000 

Oct. 15 .. 22 1,706,000 3,785,000 2,589,000 


HARDWOOD 
Firms Cut Shipments Orders 
Weekly average— 
ae 3,401,000 4,599,000 4,148,000 
August 3,459,000 4,801,000 5,092,000 
Sept. .... .. 2,742,000 4,618,000 3,877,000 
Weekly average, year to date— 
eae .. 4,938,000 4,516,000 4,287,000 
BOGO wewes .. 4,707,000 4,371,000 4,207,000 
Weekly report— 
Oct. 1... 21 2,218,000 4,331,000 2,780,000 
Oct. 8... 21 3,110,000 4,421,000 2,908,000 
Oct. 15 ... 22 2,517,000 4,551,000 4,017,000 





California Redwood 


San Francisco, Catir., Oct. 22.—The follow- 
ing information is summarized from the report 
of the California Redwood Association for the 
week ended Oct. 15: 





Redwood White- 

No. of Percentof wood 

mills Feet’ production Feet 

Production ... 16 8,845,000 100. 2,318,000 

Shipments ... 16 7,920,000 88. 1,901,000 

Orders received 16 6,397,000 72.5 1,537,000 

Orders on hand 14 37,209,000 4,892,000 
Detailed Distribution of Redwood for Week 

Shipments Orders 


Northern California* 


3,859,000 2,722,000 
Southern California* 


2,013,000 1,759,000 





EE a 6h bain ween 76,000 40,000 
EY "a cs 2 6 weed 6 oe ela 1,663,000 1,046,000 
Dé Dies UR whewelen 309,000 830,000 
bo os ow nl norae oon 7,920,000 6,397,000 
*North and south of the line running 


through San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 
tWashington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
TtAll other States and Canada. 





Hardwood Barometer 


Mempuis, TENN., Oct. 24.—The Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute barometer for the 
week ended Oct. 15—which is made from re- 
ports of 175 units, each representing 28,000 
feet daily capacity—is as follows: 
Percent of 








Normal Actual Ship- 
Production *— Feet output output ments 
Normal (iden- 
tical units) 29,400,000 sien 
pO rae 25,935,000 88.2 _ 
Shipments? 22,391,000 76.2 86.3 
Orders— 
ere 24,636,000 83.8 95 110.0 
On hand end 
OG . wsees 158,939,000 


*Based on mill log scale. 

tLumber fabricated at the mills and used in 
construction work included in total orders and 
shipments. 


West Coast Review 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., Oct. 22—For the week 
ended Oct. 15, 118 mills report as follows to 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association: 





Production ..... 123,756,274 ‘ 
Shipments ..... 99,602,435 19% below production 
Ge wiveeneses 97,233,334 21% below production 
Shipments— 
Water delivery: Feet Feet 

DIED nist GG ca cpa wes'ede 25,746,788 

BEE grevececcsnyeees sets 13,472,075 

> Ue ee re eee 39,218,863 
8 rs ere 55,095,838 
SE MD dieu kechcsdeceoner ens deeen 5,287,734 

BO GED. a cccentcderrsveceeccsns 99,602,435 
New Business— 
Water delivery: 

ER 25 te aS erie née meae 30,747,626 

OE Sone i deekwesee ebay 12,010,934 

BO Milles CEE nok ths becedpe tans 42,758,560 
RE EE er pn a ay tli oo wie 49,187,040 
Re OS  Laiccenedewsdeeeas 65*4 00 ee de 5,287,734 

ce) ee ere 97,233,334 


Unfilled Orders— 
Water delivery: 


Domestic 





COTEO cccvivccvceses 103,749,438 

Oe ee ee 125,731,478 
MINE ho inci ado Mile Bald ia bode o Bie 229,480,916 
Rie seas ae ie ep ARC a OE ee 120,425,577 
CC ey, Rone ee ree 349,906,493 





Oak Flooring Statistics 


The following are statistics for the week 
ended Oct. 22, as reported by fifty-four mills to 
the Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Association: 
Production 





sth 6a keene ee ed oe eae 9,045,000 
ee ee pee 9,393,000 
cd ots Oedks + bbd ce Hele doses 8,628,000 


| 


| 
| 
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National Analysis 


WasHINcTON, D. C., Oct. 24.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association issued the 
following analysis for the periods ended Oct. 
15, orders and shipments being shown as per- 
centages of production: 

One Week 
No.of Ship- Or- 
Association mills ments ders 


41 Weeks 
Ship- Or- 
ments ders 


(n) South. Pine...108 93 92 98 99 
West Coast...118 80 79 100 =100 
(n) Western Pine. 35 107 104 101 102 
Calif. Pines*.. 19 94 83 109 =105 
(n) Calif. Redwd.. 16 90 72 110 38116 
(n) N. Car. Pine.. 33 78 53 101 86 


Northern Pine 8 83 82 91 88 








N. Hem.&Hdw. 15 251 177 115 104 
All softwds.352 89 85 101 100 
N. Hern.&Hdw. 151 157 91 87 
Hdwd. Mfrs. 
BS see eas 4126 88 100 107 109 
All hardwds. .. 95 106 105 105 
All woods .. .. 89 86 101 101 


*62 percent of cut in region. 


*Units of production, each representing nor- 
mal daiiy output of 28,000 feet. 


The four softwood manufacturing associa- 
tions marked ‘“(n)” and having a standard for 
normal production reported that during the 
week 192 of their members gave production as 
89 percent; shipments, 85 percent, and orders, 
81 percent of normal production. The West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association total was in- 
cluded last year, and 210 members of the above 
four associations and 108 West Coast mills 
showed production as 102 percent; shipments, 
95 percent, and orders 102 vercent of normal. 
For this week last year, the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association cut was 122 percent of 
normal, and this year the week’s cut was 112 
percent of normal, 


Only the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, 
whose figures for 1926 included six-sevenths of 
the total reported hardwood production, has a 
standard for normal production of hardwoods, 
and for the week it gave actual production as 
88.2 percent of normal, against 95.9 percent 
for the corresponding week of last year. 





North Carolina Pine 


NorFrotk, Va., Oct. 24.—The North Carolina 
Pine Association makes the following analy- 
sis of figures from twenty-nine mills for the 
week ended Oct. 15: 


Per- 

Percent Percent cent 

: Normal Actual Ship- 

Production— Feet output output ments 

OM fic ces 6,462,000 + a ‘a 
ees 4,507,020 70 : 

Shipments ...... 3,422,063 53 76 o® 

OS eee 3,739,942 58 83 109 


tAs compared with preceding week, there is an 
decrease’ in orders of 27 percent: but that week there 
were reports from thirty-four mills. 


*“Normal’’ is based on the amount of lumber the 
mills would produce in a normal working day. 
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Southern Pine Stocks 


New OrvEANS, La., Oct. 24.—The Southern 
Pine Association has compiled the following 
statistics : 


September Reports from 125 Subscriber Mills 


Percent 
Percent Pro- 

Feet Normal* duction 

Stocks Sept. 1.. 863,986,355 F eee 

August cut 313,554,756 94.53 eeee 

1,177,541,111 

August shipments 326,873,339 98.55 104.25 

Stocks Oct. 1... 850,667,772 94.52 
Orders (119 
mills) ....e- 319,249,882 99.80 104.40 
*Normal is the amount reported by sub- 


scribers for the first six months of 1916. 

Stocks on hand decreased 1.54 percent, of 
13,318.583 feet, during September. 

Of the 125 mills, 110 reported running time. 
Of the 110, 2 were not operating. Total lost 
time, amounting to 1929 hours, represented a 
loss in output, of 16,123,000 feet, but 17 mills 
reported 2,350 hours overtime, representing a 
gain in output of 33,451,000 feet—the net gain 
being 17,328,000 feet. 


Comparative Report of 123 Identical Mills 


A statement of 122 identical mills, comparing 
operations for September, 1927 and 1926, is as 
follows: 


1927 as 

percentage 

j 1927 1926 of 1926 
Stocks Sept. 1 860,177,144 746,798,412 115.18 
September cut 309,785,315 317,000,755 97.72 





1,169,962,459 1,063,799,167 
t. Ship- 
“~; . 324,042,098 320,121,997 


ments 101.22 





Stocks Oct. 1 845,920,361 743,677,170 113.75 


Nine Months’ Reports of 111 Same Mills 


Comparative figures for production and ship- 
ments reported by 111 identical mills for the 
years 1927, 1926 and 1925 are given as follows: 


Shipments as 
percentage of 


Production Shipments production 
1927 ..2,665,984,397 2,640,832,397 99.05 
1926 ..2,747,530,443 2,798,766,237 101.86 
1925 ..2,896,504,840 2,807,353,712 96.92 


September Exports Through Southern Ports 


Exports through southern ports for Septem- 
ber, the third quarter of 1927 including Sep- 
tember, and for the second quarter of the year, 
are given as follows: 





Southern September, July 1to April 1 to 
pine 1927 Sept. 30 June 30 
Lumber .44,710,831 116,189,119 136,241,415 
Timber .12,992,042 25,679,783 33,896,411 

Other 
kinds ...14,156,164 37,204,620 42,658,632 

71,859,037 179,073,522 212,796,458 


September exports were 30.4 percent larger 
than those for September of last year, but 5.6 
percent under those for August of this year. 


Third quarter total this year was 26.1 per- 
cent more than that for third quarter of 1926, 
and 6.1 percent larger than the total for the 
second quarter of this year. 

Grand total for nine months, Jan. 1 to Sept. 
30, was 647,850,788 feet. 


The percentages of kinds making up the 
above totals are as follows: 


Southern September, July 1to April 1 to 
pine 1927 Sept. 30 June 30 
Lumber . 62.2 64.9 64.0 
Timber ... 18.1 14.3 15.9 

Other kinds.. 19.7 20.8 20.1 





Walnut 


The American Walnut Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has compiled the following data: 


sy Ae” Sipe 

& r— 192 

a .. 3,000,300 3,314,100 2,639,000 

Shipments ..... 2,797,900 3,126,500 2,805,700 

BtOGES .cciecceve 11,796,400 11,497,600 13,929,600 
Logs— 

Purchases ..... 2,772,700 3,308,200 1,991,300 


Made into lumber 


and veneer ... 2,994,800 2,937,000 2,619,100 





Stocks 


er ee 


3,464,600 3,686,700 2,237,000 


Hardwood Institute’s Stock Report 


Mempuis, TENN., Oct. 24.—The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute has compiled from reports 


iutal 


of 229 units the following data as to stocks on hand Oct. 1: 
Eastern Territory,* 51 Units+ 


Southern Territory,* 178 Units+ 





“Dividing line between “Eastern” and “Southern” territories is a line from Chicago following the 





Unnilled Total A 
SPEeciEs— Dry & Green Dry Orders Dry & Green Dry oan 
ee wee a as 2,602,000 1,236,000 330,000 25,435,000 19,589,000 5,566,000 
Basswood .......... 13,555,000 7,784,000 3,284,000 437,000 378,00 "220.000 
MN te Seas pésine 4,315,000 2'989,000 1,806,000 4,159,000 2,929,000 875,000 
Reinier penta 4.366,000 2,853,000 17,000 48,00 211,000 : 
Box elder .......... 141,000  eeeterss 24,000 20,000 °° 10,000 
Demeee |. .oc ree. 967,000 623,000 SES... xin eitiin cer. aaa ; ‘ 
Butternut ......... 204,000 5,00 114,000 Shaieean” he kcarinn aoe ee 
eet agua eet 31,000 BR |. ound 37,000 ST Bees iets 
nie abate eh 1,275,000 713,000 178,000 48,000 8 See ete 
Chestnut qos 50,535,000 29,939,000 8,106,000 15,000 lilies ca 
ORR IRR it Om TP ges 17,638,000 f 00 
Cucumber Sar an ed 42,000 10,000 8,000 000 - oe oes ene 
RN os ie on atie a % Sa ses 56,678,000 37,435,000 —_—'7,577,000 
eT Cale me 89,000 86,000 16,000 13,434,000 6'982'09 tet 
Gum. aie, pltin ecsteep 877.000 376,000 490,000 230,423,000 121,701,000 63,894,000 
Hard maple ........ 16,613,000 "7,712,000 3,360,000 46,000 ‘“o ... 
Hickory gl tes 1,542,000 1,244,000 45,000 4,985,000 3,215,000 182,000 
Ponmaicey Schone ee etree Meee. Ve See ae, Wee wigan st 1,000 : 
Locust. ...+..+ +++. 32,000 TERED: <0 cmsns : 182,000 132000 0.0077" 
a RRR GRRE DS et 5: ae + RN HK 9,647,000 5,283,00 000 
Ms. heed iwc 74,565,000 36,129,000 15,269,000 239,252,000 148'048,000 46:742'090 
DE ccctiveiicivde aienshete! sedeteias | hanateewn 1,941,000 1,432,000 "336, 
Ns vig cal: cee ee | ol ee, oe eGo 119,000 105,000 "000 
Poplar » Pipe piege 31,391,000 16,186,000 8,801,000 19,683,000 12,433,000 4,114,000 
‘ SV ccudhsth ee daeeek oh en” eoceeal 26,000 23, ieee 
Soft maple .......-. 4,962,000 2,198,000 2,235,000 6,377,000 3,318'000 1,959,000 
Sycamore .......... 85,000 ee een 6,294,000 3,597,000  1,809;000 
Walnut endinaaanes 462,000 260,000 58,000 491/000 . Peper 
MD: « cinisoatiens tatameehe. -+ehetdeeinn= 06 silhe or 1,053,000 600,000 “655,000 
Mixed hardwoods .. 1,752,000 976,000 350,000 3,698,000 2,110°000 291000 
210,456,000 111,617,000 45,179,000 643,492,000 “376,754,000 151,578,000 


Chicago 


& Eastern Illinois to Evansville, Ind., thence following the Louisville & Nashville to New Orleans, La., all points 


west of this line being “Southern” territory. 


tUnit of production is normal daily output of 28,000 feet. 





Western Pine Summary 


PortLanp, * Ore., Oct. 22.—The Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association summarizes 
as follows, reports for the week ended Oct. 15, 
from 35 member mills: 

Per- 
cent 
Percent Ship- 


Production— Carst Feet of cut ments 
PE” Stcese See 400,000 .... Sead 
DE. 2 Bids ece bake 28,229,000 

Shipments (car).1,124 29,224,000 
Local deliveries .... 898,000 
Total shipments .... 30,122,000 106.71 

Orders— 

Canceled ...... 9 234,000 
Booked (car)..1,096 238,496,000 
RG ta Wi keaes owes 898,00 
Total orders ...... 29,394,000 104.13 97.58 
On hand end 


WHEE 8e4sK en 3,189 82,914,000. 


Bookings for the week by thirty-four iden- 
tical mills were 101.99 percent of those for 
the previous week, showing an increase of 
546,000 feet. 


7Car basis is 26,000 feet. 


*Normal takes into consideration mill 
capacity, number of months usually operated 
and usual number of shifts—reduced to a 
weekly basis which is constant throughout 
the year. 


During the week production was 85 percent 
of normal; shipments, 90 percent of normal, 
and orders, 88 percent of normal. Average 
for the corresponding week of last four years 
was as follows: Production, 97 percent; ship- 
ments, 87 percent, and orders, 78 percent of 
normal, 

Production is so seasonable that, 
two winter months, actual production 
amounted to only 53 percent of normal, while 
during two peak summer months the produc- 
tion increased to 114 percent of normal. 


during 





Carolina Pine Costs 


NorFo_k, VA., Oct. 24—The North Carolina 
Pine Association reports that in August the 
total cost of rough lumber, exclusive of stump- 
age, was $18.98 for mills doing their own log- 
ging, the range for these being from $14.05 to 
$23.36; $30.44 for mills purchasing logs, and 
that the average for all mills was $19.21—the 
statement being based on 20 reports from 17 
members representing 23 mills. Average cost 
of logs for mills doing their own logging, ex- 
clusive of stumpage, was $8.28, made up of 
$5.64 for loggging expense and $2.64 for log 
transportation ; total cost of manufacturing for 
these mills was $5.97, made up of $3.64 for 





sawmill, 61 cents for dry kilns and $1.72 for 
yarding and shipping; total overhead averaged 
$3.88, made up of $1.23 for insurance and 
taxes, 90 cents for depreciation and $1.75 
for general overhead, and selling expense 
amounted to 85 cents. 





Southern Pine Barometer 


New Or.eans, La., Oct. 24.—For the week 
ended Oct. 21, Friday, 112 mills report as fol- 
lows to the Southern Pine Association: 


Percent Percent 
Normal Actual 


Production— Cars? Feet Output Output 
oy | re te 74,769,097 whine eee 
EE, seneys ---- %0,182,296 93.87 are 

Shipments* .... 3,304 67,907,112 90.82 96.76 

Orders— 

Received* ....3,447 70,846,191 94.75 100.95 
On hand end 
weekt .....10,346 212,641,338 


*Orders were 104.33 percent of shipments. 


tOrders on hand showed a decrease of 1.40 
percent, or 2,939,079 feet, during the week. 


+Basis of car loadings is September average, 
20,553 feet. : 


One hundred and twelve mills reported the 
following deviations from the standard oper- 
ating time, which is a single-shift week of 
sixty hours: Forty-three ran exactly on time; 
twenty-two ran 549 hours overtime, and forty- 
five ran 520 hours undertime—net overtime 
being 29 hours, which means that operations 
were on a basis of 100.44 percent of full time 
single-shift. 





September Business Improvement 


Reports received by the Department of Com- 
merce show that business,in September, as seen 
from data on check payments, was better than 
in the preceding month or in September, 1926. 
Retail trade, as indicated by sales data cover- 
ing mail-order houses and 10-cent chain stores, 
was on a higher level than in the same month 
last year. Distribution of goods, however, as 
shown by figures on carloadings, declined from 
a year ago. Prices paid to producers of farm 
products averaged higher than in the preceding 
month or a year ago. Wholesale prices were 
also generally higher than in the preceding 
month, but still below the level of last year. 
Retail prices for food averaged higher than in 
August, but were lower than a year ago. 
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West Coast Lumber Activities of th 


California Pine Situation Excellent 

San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 25.—California 
pine producers, with production on the de- 
crease, and lower than in 1926 and with the 
demand showing a good gain over the previous 
year, will close 1927 with figures on the right 
hand side of the ledger. This is the consensus 
of the various manufacturers in San Francisco. 
The stocks at the various mills are below nor- 
mal and a general curtailment program is now 
in effect to last until the mills are closed for 
the winter. 

Statistics issued by the California White & 
Suger Pine Manufacturers’ Association yes- 
terday showed that for the present year, up to 


and including Oct. 15 there was a production. 


of 1,030,911,744 feet, a decrease of 16 percent 
from 1926 production of 1,226,798,985 feet. 
Shipments for the same period showed 1927 
as having an increase of 4 percent over the 
same period of 1926. Orders for the present 
year were 1,073,463,833 feet or 5.9 percent more 
than was sold in 1926, as well as more than 
was produced during the same period. 

For the week ended Oct. 15, 1927, production 
showed a 14.3 percent decrease over the same 
period of last year; shipments showed an in- 
crease of 14.7 percent and orders received 
showed an increase of 4.2 percent. 


Supply and Demand Regulate Prices 


SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 22.—The present quo- 
tation on red cedar standard clear shingles 
offers a good illustration of the manner in 
which prices shift in accordance with the law 
of supply and demand. Six weeks ago the 
price to the trade was $2.25; it began to rise 
a nickel at a jump until it reached $2.75. 
Meanwhile the mills, sensing the demand, 
turned to clear manufacture with the result 
that the grade was soon in over-supply. Then 
the price began to drop, and it shaded off a 
nickel at a time until now the quotation is 
$2.35. 

Other grades of red cedar shingles, particu- 
larly xxxxx, are moving in good volume and 
are holding their own in price. 


Cost Saving Apparatus in Demand 

Porttanp, Ore., Oct. 22.—An outstanding 
example of business activity in connection with 
the lumber industry in the Pacific Northwest 
is the demand for recording and controlling 
equipment, particularly for dry kilns among 
the lumber mills. More than ever before man- 
ufacturers are realizing the necessity for sav- 
ing as much as their lumber as possible in the 
process of kiln drying, to cut down the de- 
grading, to carry on the operations of their 
dry kilns on an efficient and scientific basis. 

B. W. Sawyer, of this city, factory repre- 
sentative of Foxboro Co. (Inc.), manufacturer 
of recording instruments, humidity control, 
temperature control, flow control etc., states 
that business is rushing. He believes that his 
company is doing practically 90 percent of the 
dry kiln instrument business in the Pacific 
Northwest, and its business has been growing 
by leaps and bounds. He has recently installed 
a shop for emergency repairs and testing at 
Portland. The Portland factory branch car- 
ries all of the humidity control instruments 
and accessory supplies for the territory west 
of the Rocky Mountains. Temperature con- 
trols are carried in stock at San Francisco for 
this same territory, and at Los Angeles the 
flow controls are carried in stock B. W. 
Sawyer, Foxboro representative in the North- 
west, enjoys an unusually wide acquaintance 
among lumber manufacturers of this district. 
He came to the Pacific coast in 1909 from the 
South, where he had been in the lumber man- 
ufacturing business. During the first few 


months of his stay on the Pacific coast he 
was the secretary in charge of the Hoo-Hoo 
house at the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition 
in Seattle, and there met on intimate terms 
lumbermen from the entire West, as well as 
many visitors from other sections of the coun- 
try. Since then he has been engaged, most of 
his time, in the lumber manufacturing business, 
both in British Columbia, Washington and 
Oregon. 


Railroad Seeks Bids on Fir 


SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 22.—Fir lumbermen 
this week have been figuring on a inquiry from 
the Norfolk & Southern Railroad, calling for 
bids on 2,149,000 feet of select common main- 
tenance-of-way stuff. Out of the total re- 
quirements of the road there is an item of 
1,400,000 feet of 8x16 stringers, of which 
832,000 feet are 26 feet in length, 100 percent 
heart. It is admittedly a difficult order to fill. 


Visits Scene of Father’s Operation 


SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 22.—John McMaster, 
dean of the red cedar shingle industry, presi- 
dent of the John McMaster Shingle Co., oper- 
ating mills at Kenmore and Marysville, Wash., 
this week has had as guest John G. Carkner, 
of Kenmore, Ont., son of Mr. McMaster’s 
former partner more than half a century ago. 
In 1876 Duncan Carkner and Mr. McMaster 
built a mill at Kenmore, Ont.—an operation 
that was kept going until 1925, when it burned 
after having been operated forty-nine years. 
The firm was known as Carkner & McMaster 





Plant superintendent of considerable ex- 
perience wants to make a change Jan. 1. 
If you want good production management, 
you can’t afford to cast .vout haphazardly. 
Select the best — co,isulting the Want 

Ss. 





until 1889, when Mr. McMaster came to Puget 
Sound; and then it took the name of D. Cark- 
ner & Co., which organization is still in busi- 
ness at the old stand, with John C. Carkner as 
manager. 

An interesting illustration of the permanency 
of timber supply is given by Mr. Carkner, 
who relates that in the early history of Cark- 
ner & McMaster the mill equipment needed 
the addition of a planer. The young lumber- 
men secured a planer and were transporting 
it by sled in winter to Kenmore, when they 
became stalled near a blacksmith shop at the 
outskirts of the town. The blacksmith was 
a friend of both men, and volunteered this 
advice: 

“You might as well leave that planer where 
it is. This country is cut out. There is no 
timber left, and of course there will be noth- 
ing for your planer to work on.” 

Nevertheless the lumbermen proceeded with 
their work, and had the satisfaction of seeing 
the planer run profitably for many years on 
local timber. 

John McMaster, who is noted for his 
mastery of machinery, built a rotary veneer 
machine for the Ontario mill, used for con- 
verting elm into cheese boxes. It is probable 
that this machine was one of the first rotary 
veneer devices ever set up in a sawmill; and 
it was so substantial that when his son, W. C. 
McMaster visited Kenmore a few years ago, 
he found the machine in first class condition, 
operating satisfactorily. 

Early this week Mr. Carkner was driven to 
North Bend by W. C. McMaster, and visited 
the logging operation of the North Bend 
Timber Co. Also during his tour of the Coast 
he visited relatives at Vancouver, B. C. He 
left for home Wednesday night. 


Japanese Steamer Rates Soft 

SEATTLE, WasuH., Oct. 22.—Temporary yp. 
settling of lumber rates to Japan has been 
caused by the lateness of the Canadian grain 
crop, which usually begins to move across the 
Pacific early in the fall, but this season js 
still in abeyance and probably will not start 
until the middle of November. At this time 
last year one Japanese steamship line had 
60,000 tons of this grain, and another had 
40,000 tons. But this year, the grain movement 
which usually is in full swing, has not yet 
eventuated; and as a consequence a_ heavy 
aggregate of space that ordinarily is held for 
anticipated requirements of grain has literally 
“blown out.” Under normal conditions 
steamers with a carrying capacity of 4,000,000 
feet of lumber figure at this time on taking 
only 1,500,000 feet; but they are finding on 
arrival on this side that they have the entire 
measurement available for lumber, due to the 
delay in grain. 

Formerly, also, there was a heavy move- 
ment of cotton through the Pacific Northwest 
gateways, but today the cotton is going to the 
Gulf ports for transpacific shipment through 
the Panama Canal. 

Naturally, an influx of space is beginning 
to react on lumber rates; but at that the rates 
are not now so weak as in January of this 
year. The rates early in the year were $8 
for baby squares and $9 for large squares, 
and steamers are booking at those figures now 
—in contrast with the anticipated rate of 
$10.50. Present bookings, however, are not for 
future loading, not going beyond the first half 
of November, on shipments that can not be 
diverted. Referring to the rates situation, Neil 
Haig, of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & 
Export Co., says: “There is nothing panicky 
in the present softness of rates to Japan. As 
soon as grain is available in British Columbia, 
there will be a strengthening of rates. It 
may come over night. The movement of 
Canadian grain often continues into February 
or March. As to lumber, last year Japan 
took an abnormal supply, but this year the 
movement, while fairly close, is not so great. 
Our sales are holding up.” 


Italy Manifests Interest in Fir 


SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 22.—At hand is a copy 
of Il Legno, of Milan, Italy, issue of Sept. 15, 
showing that the fame of Douglas fir, with 
respect to its durability and manifold uses, has 
pentrated to the country of Mussolini. Under 
the heading “Informazioni utili sul Douglas 
Fir,” I] Legno says: 

La piu importante rivista americana dell’in- 
dustria del legno, ‘AMERICAN LUMBERMAN di 
Chicago, in una sua recente pubblicazione 
descrive un ponte di Douglas Fir che dopo 53 
anni di servizio ininterrotto, e ancora in perfette 
condizione. oot 

Il ponte in parola e l’Hayden Bridge sopra 
il fiume McKenzie nello Stato dell ’Oregon. 

The reference is to the Hayden bridge 
across the McKenzie River, east of Eugene, 
Ore., an account of which with illustration 
appeared in AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Aug. 6, 
page 56. 

Also Il Legno pays a merited tribute to 2 
well-known Douglas fir expert, an executive 
of the West Coast Lumber Bureau, using these 
words: 

Il celebre prof. C. J. Hogue ha dimonstrato 
in una sua recente pubblicazione che erroneam- 
ente l’acciaio ed il cemento armato so general- 
mente considerati piu forti del Douglas Fir. 

The articles in JI Legno were written by 
P. Solari, who is familiar with the fir industry 
through association with the Douglas Fir 
Exploitation & Export Co. It is stated that 


Mr. Solari cherishes -an ambition some day 
to supply every citizen of Italy with a hand- 
some walking stick made of Douglas fir. 
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Anti-Shingle Legislation Resisted 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 22.—Substantial prog- 
ress in the work of resisting unfair anti-shingle 
legislation is reported in bulletin 79 of the Red 
Cedar Shingle Bureau. A recent test of 
strength was given in New Britain, Conn., 
where the city council voted unanimously to 
reject a proposal to eliminate the use of wood 
shingles throughout the city. During the meet- 
ing it was the concensus that few fires, if any, 
beyond the normal number to be anticipated 
could be attributed to the wood shingles. It 
was pointed out that New Britain is a market 
for the best grade of red cedar shingles, and 
that they had proved themselves worthy of con- 
tinued use; also that many of the finest homes 
are using shingles of various types. Retail 
lumber dealers, architects and others inter- 
ested in the New Britain fight are much grati- 
fied at the outcome. 

The Bloomfield (N. J.), council has voted 
unanimously to permit the use of wood shingles 
outside of the fire limits. A popular belief 
that the elimination of wood shingles would 
have a direct bearing on insurance rates was 
questioned by Charles J. Murray, of the C. J. 
Murray Lumber Co., with the result that an 
investigation proved that the mere passing of 
an anti-shingle ordinance would have no ef- 
fect on the insurance rate. 

At Berkeley, Calif., the constitutionality of 
the Berkeley city shingling law, which forbids 
the laying of composition over shingles that 
have already been placed has been upheld by 
Justice Oliver Youngs, jr. The roofing inter- 
ests have appealed. ‘ 

Birmingham, Mich., has voted down an anti- 
shingle ordinance, 6-1. Columbia, Tenn., has 
unanimously rejected an anti-shingle ordinance. 
Dunsmuir, Calif., has tabled an anti-shingle 
ordinance, on a showing made by Mr. Wilkins, 
of the Wilkins Bros. Lumber Co. 

Concord, N. C., has passed an ordinance 
hostile to wood shingles. The Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau had no notice that such action 
was contemplated. 


Fire Season Favorable 


SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 22.—The fire season in 
that area of Washington protected by the 
Washington Forest Association enjoyed a very 
favorable year. Maj. C. S. Cowan, chief fire 
warden of the association, reports that the 
number of field men on duty at the peak of 
the fire season was 235, while three new gaso- 
line fire pumps, two dozen hand tank pumps 
and a new fire truck were added to the equip- 
ment for fire suppression purposes. 

A total of 33,226 acres was burned over, 
which area included 2,416 acres of timberland, 
11,338 acres of second growth, and 19,392 acres 
of slash and old burn. The timber damage 
was light, 6,093,000 feet being killed, of which 
a portion will undoubtedly be salvaged. Logs 
destroyed amount to 1,431,000, the majority 
of which were consumed when one cold deck 
caught fire. 

Other losses to loggers consisted of $34,000 
worth of logging equipment, while settlers’ 
damage amounted to $9,900. 

Of the fire causes, logging operations caused 
63, common carrier railroads 38, recreation 
seekers, which term includes campers, smok- 
ers, berry pickers, hunters and fishermen, ac- 
count for 242, slash burning 5 and brush burn- 
ing 56, lightning 88, incendiaries 57 and miscel- 
laneous 83, a total of 632. 

Forest fire losses in the State, including the 
holdings of the membership of the Washington 
Forest Fire Association, are set forth in a re- 
port by George C. Joy, State supervisor of for- 
estry, at Olympia. Mr. Joy summarizes the 
situation by observing the forest fires this sea- 
son did less than a third of the damage of last 
year. In 1926 losses totaled $240,476. This 


year the total is $75,340, distributed as follows: 
Timber killed $6,375, logs destroyed $27,930, 
logging equipment destroyed $31,018, losses to 
settlers and others $10,017. With a total of 
980 fires in the State, as compared with 1,151 
last year, lightning caused 219, miscellaneous 
causes accounted for 155, railroads 102, camp- 
ers 91, brush burning 64, incendiarism 55, berry 
pickers 43, donkey engines 19, logging loco- 


motives 14, other lumbering operations 36. 


A Missionary for Plywood 


PorTLAND, Ore., Oct. 22.—A matter of more 
than passing interest is the departure from 
Portland next week of Kenneth H. Boge, for 
Stockholm, Sweden, where he is to enter busi- 
ness with Fred Hillbom, who has been handling 
lumber there for some time. 

For a year or so Mr. Boge has been man- 
ager of the plywood export department of the 
American Export Door Corporation, Tacoma, 
and feels confident that through the organiza- 
tion of which he is to be a part a large market 
can be developed in northern Europe for Pacifi¢ 
Northwest plywood. Sweden manufactures 
plywood, but not in as large sizes as here, it 





ET us testify to the value we 
L place upon the AMERICAN 
LuMBERMAN. As your sub- 
scription ledger will show, we 
have been reading your valuable 
trade magazine for many years, 
and while all of the bright ideas 
obtained in. iis various issues can 
not be put ‘ifito effect here, we 
like to contemplate a day in the 
near future when they will be 
practicable for us also.— BEAVER 
LumsBeErR LimitTep, Medicine Hat, 
Alberta. 











being possible now to obtain American slabs 
5 feet by 10 feet, which even. the manufac- 
turers here admit is some size. 


Mr. Boge leaves here next Tuesday on the 
Swedish motor vessel Falsterbo for Shanghai, 
whence he will go to Sweden by way of the 
Suez Canal. He intends to stop over at Cal- 
cutta for a short time to do a little mission- 
ary work in behalf of plywood there. 


Some years ago Mr. Boge was in the employ 
of H. W. Sherman, Chicago lumber broker, 
and to become thoroughly familiar with the 
lumber game worked in the mills in eastern 
Oregon. His address in Stockholm will be 
care of Fred Hillbom, Travaruaktieboldg, 
Regeringsgatan 50. 


Mr. Boge is also preparing to introduce to 
the Swedish lumber trade the Davis type of 
log raft construction, he.said today. He has 
been communicating with Mr. Davis, inventor 
of the raft, and they were to hold a confer- 
ence here before Mr. Boge’s departure Tues- 
day. Mr. Boge thinks the raft will prove of 
tremendous value to the loggers in northern 
Sweden, because it will be possible for them 
to send their logs to mills in the southern part 
of the country, where there is open water at 
all times of the year. The Baltic and Gulf of 
Bothnia are frequently closed to shipping by 
ice, and, spring deliveries are subject to the 
vagaries of the weather. 


thW eck Briefly Told for Busy Readers 


Ignorance of Costs and Overproduction 


Tacoma, WasH., Oct. 22.—In a recent dis- 
cussion with a representative of the AmeEr- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN on some of the problems 
of the lumber industry, George J. Osgood, vice 
president of the Wheeler, Osgood Co., of this 
city, manufacturer of the famous Laminex 
and Woco doors, said that for years the Amer- 
ican manufacturer has had it pounded into 
him that all the ills of business could be cured 
by mass production with its attendant low 
costs. He expressed the belief, however, that 
it was quite time somebody began to empha- 
size the fact that it is possible to overproduce 
and if this occurs it is not possible to make 
goods at a cost so low that they can be mar- 
keted at a profit. Mr. Osgood believes that 
in figuring costs very few lumbermen or wood- 
workers start out with the premise that the 
first item of cost is a reasonable rate of in- 
terest on the amount of money invested in 
plants and that much good could be done if 
producers could be made to realize that their 
costs ought to begin with that item figured in 
before anything else. In this connection, Mr. 
Osgood said: 

No matter how much any concern knows 
about costs, there are always extraordinary 
expenses bobbing up which have not been 
covered in estimates. As a consequence the 
person who is basing his sales price on just 
the absolute known items of cost is almost 


sure in times of close competition to sell 
below cost. 


Mr. Osgood believes that a concern that 
begins cost estimates with a fair interest re- 
turn on its investment ordinarily will, at least, 
break even on its sales. 

This question has given much concern to 
many manufacturers not only in the lumber 
we but in the woodworking industry as 
well. 


Atlantic Coast Rates Weak 


SEATTLE, WaSH., Oct. 22.—While conference 
boats in the intercoastal trade are holding for 
the $14 lumber rate to the Atlantic coast, there 
is a tendency to cut prices on the part of non- 
conference vessels and tramps. A figure of 
$13 has been offered here for East Coast par- 
cels, and out of Vancouver it is understood 
that the figure has dropped to $12.50. Com- 
paratively little lumber is moving. Special 
orders are going forward in small lots. The 
tone of the market is softening, and some con- 
cessions are being made off the regular lists 
on both fir and hemlock. A representative con- 
cern in Atlantic coast business has taken the 
ground that it is interested right now in 
handling lumber only on consignment, rather 
than committing itself to price. 


Red Cedar Siding on Upgrade 


SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 22.— What has 
happened to the market on 6-inch red cedar 
siding during the last two weeks may be best 
described by the word “debacle.” The price 
at the outset was on a range of $27 to $28. 
This was suddenly overturned by a cut of 
$5 to $23 by a manufacturer who had piled up 
a considerable surplus and was anxious to get 
it out of the way. It is understood that the 
movement succeeded; but for the time being 
the market was on a low level. This week 
the prices are on the upgrade, with $26 asked 
a vee loading and $25 for straight car- 
oads. 





geaaeae: 


Tue forests of northern Ontario provide a 
living for about 15,000 persons in the mills and 
30,000 in the woods. Close to 200,000 persons. 
are directly dependent upon these forests for a 
livelihood, counting the workers in woodwork- 
ing industries. 
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Hardwood Mills Talk Curtailment 


Curtailment Is Probable 


Mempuis, TENN., Oct. 24.—Talk of curtail- 
ing production, which is admitted to be the 
only means of putting lumber sales on a 
profitable basis, is being heard on all sides. 
It is generally admitted that by the end of 
November hardwood production will be far 
below normal, and that mills will not start 
operating actively again until the present 
heavy stocks have been depleted and prices 
are on a profitable basis. Statistics begin to 
show that production is declining. It 
dropped 4 percent since the last report of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, but 
it is still ahead of sales. This decrease is 
due primarily to the low prices that are 
being offered for southern hardwoods, and 
demand has been poor. Automobile de- 
mand is getting less each week, and reports 
indicate that plants are beginning to slow 
up. The only good report of car sales is 
about General Motors Co., which is re- 
ported well supplied with hardwoods. Other 
plants are said to be taking less and less. 
Some feel that a renewed demand from this 
group will be felt when Ford starts sale of 
his new model. Furniture factories continue 
to buy in small lots. There does not ap- 
pear to be a heavy demand for furniture, and 
building is mostly confined to business 
structures. The furniture people continue 
in the market but are buying from hand to 
mouth. Box and crate manufacturers are 
fairly good buyers, but not of large quanti- 
ties. Interior trim plants are also buying, 
and once in a while there is a good sale to 
some flooring plant at low prices. Mill 
salesmen are said to be offering, in many 
instances, exceptionally low prices to encour- 
age buying but consumers are of the opin- 
ion that prices will not go higher, but mav 
go lower. Export demand continues good. 
Weather conditions have been favorable and 
there are plenty of logs available and at 
reasonably low prices. 

Miss Loretta Mangun, sales manager R. J. 
Darnell (Inc.), who has been seriously ill, is 
showing considerable improvement. She is at 
the Baptist Hospital. 

S. C. Major, S. C. Major & Co., who was 
taken ill on his return from Europe recently 
and has been in the Fenway Hospital, at Bos- 
ton, Mass., since his return, has improved suf- 
ficiently to he brought back to Memphis.. Mr. 
Maior is still a sick man, but it is thought that 
within a very short time he will be able to be 
at his office again. 


Georgians Begin to Curtail 


ATLANTA, Ga., Oct. 24.—Georgia hardwood 
mills are beginning to adopt a policy of cur- 
tailment. While business is fairly active, tak- 
ings are for current needs, with prices weaker 
than in two or three months. Weather is favor- 
able to production, however, and most mills 
have ample logs. Carolina, Georgia and Ten- 
nessee furniture plants are still leading buyers 
of gum, but buying volume is the least it has 
been in two or three months. Demand fr: 
automotive and body makers has picked up, 
however, these beginning to place orders fer 
delivery in November and December. Furni- 
ture takings are mainly of sap gum, but red 
gum sales are improving slowly. Automotive 
takings are FAS white ash and maple. Box 
manufacturers are still active in buying com- 
mon grades for present needs. Oak flooring 
mills are doing a slightly better business, “ 
to continued good demand from southeastern 
retailers, but prices have declined further and 
now are the lowest in several months. Shop 
items are in fair call from the millwork trade 


Cypress shingles are still active in the South- 
east, but other items in the cypress list are 
quiet, with mill stocks large. Northern maple 
flooring has been lately in improved demand, 
but southern maple is quiet, larger mills cut- 
ting prices considerably. 

Charles Morse, an official of Morse Bros. 
Lumber Co., Rochester, N. Y., was a visitor 
in Atlanta last week en route to inspect the 
company’s plant at Helen, Ga., where two new 
hardwood dry kilns have just been installed 
by the Moore Dry Kiln Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 


Market Showing Improvement 


CincINNATI, Onto, Oct. 25.—Though the 
hardwood market here still continues to be 
spotty and wholesalers are complaining of the 
tendency of the mill men to quote direct to 
consumers, yet conditions show a slight im- 


Buffalo Trade News 


BurraLo, N. Y., Oct. 25.—F. A. Hofheins 
of the Weatherbest Shingle Co., North Tona- 
wanda, has invited a number of lumbermen 
to be guests at his camp in the Adirondacks this 
week and go deer hunting. Among them are 
Ray H. Bennett, Fleming Sullivan and Oliver 
J. Veling. 

A party of lumbermen were pheasant hunt- 
ing last week on Grand Island, those in the 
party being Fred M. Sullivan, John McLeod 
C. Walter Betts, Fleming Sullivan and Oliver 
J. Veling. 

Millard S. Burns, of Palburn (Inc.), is one 
of the members of the committee in charge of 
the campaign of the Council of Churches, which 
is seeking to raise $21,500 for its needs. 

Eugene W. Carson was one of the judges 
at the Princeton-Cornell football game at 

















“Know Your Costs” 


O. D. Haskett, president, 0. D. Haskett Lumber Co.. Indianapolis, Ind., 
civic leader and successful retail lumber dealer, has never had a leaning 
for hobbies or fads, but admits that he has been in- 
fluenced by mottoes and slogans that have come to 
his desk during his career as a lumberman. A 
motto that hangs over his desk and which has helped 
him to avoid some of the pitfalls of business is: 


“Know Your Costs and 
Demand a Profit ”’ 


Mr. Haskett believes that if the industry as a 
whole would adopt this as a motto and stick to it 
there would no longer be a necessity for the query, 
“What is the matter with the lumber business?” 
Mr. Haskett has always conducted his business on 
the basis of a square deal, both to those to whom 
he sells and those from whom he buys. 














provement. There is a slight indication of 
more liberal buying in the inquiry received. 
Spot business is just a little bit more encour- 
aging. There is no evidence of forward buy- 
ing, but the trade thinks it can sense a tendency 
toward it in letters received from customers. 
Oak is selling a little better than all other woods, 
and more carlot orders are being placed. The 
box trade is a little more active, and the fur- 
niture trade is showing signs of coming back to 
life. The auto body builders are still dormant. 
The cabinet and panel trade is giving slight 
indications of activity, and there is a better 
prospect for export business, despite keen for- 
eign competition from foreign oak producers. 
There is said to be more Japanese oak in Eng- 
land this fall than for many years, and ex- 
porters from the United States are having to 
meet price cutting in every form and to get 
orders or quality solely. Roumanian beech i3 
also in competition with hard and soft maple 
for the auto body trade in the United Kingdom 
at prices which are ridiculously low. Exporters 
say business placed here is at a most unsatis- 
factory range of prices. 


Ithaca, N. Y., on Oct. 22. About five thousand 
persons attended from Buffalo. 

Harry L. Abbott, vice president Atlantic Lum- 
ber Co., was last week elected a director of the 
New York State Automobile Association, at 
its convention in Rochester. 

Visitors to the lumber trade last week in- 
cluded: W. F. Baird, manager Sugar Pine 
Lumber Co., Fresno, Calif., and Lyle S. Vin- 
cent, shingle representative, Seattle, Wash. 


Seek Lower Furniture Rates 


EvaAnsvILLe, Inp., Oct. 25.—The furniture 
manufacturers of Shelbyville, Ind., are co- 
6perating with the Indiana State Chamber of 
Commerce in the task of gathering data which 
will be placed before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission when that body opens an investi- 
gation of furniture freight rates. The Indiana 
manufacturers are interested in seeing the 
adoption of rates, which will put them on an 
equal basis with manufacturers in other States. 
An investigation has shown that manufacturers 
of furniture at Fort Worth, Tex., are able to 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 84 and 85 
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la 
ship to an eastern market at a figure less than 
is paid by Shelbyville manufacturers. It also 
has been found that one Shelbyville manufac- 
turer has been shipping furniture to San Fran- 
cisco by way of New York and the Panama 
Canal at a rate less than would be paid should 
the furniture be sent directly west by rail from 
Shelbyville. 


Advocate Curtailment of Output 


LovIsviILLE, Ky., Oct. 24—Some of the well 
posted men in the hardwood industry are of 
the opinion that hardwood production should 
be reduced until such time as consumption be- 
comes better and the market rallies. With 
a lot of mills cutting freely, and the Deita 
output larger than had been expected after 
the floods, there has been too much lumber 
offered for the market to absorb, and ef course 
some concerns have offered lumber at ridicu- 
lously low prices. Thick elm has been scarce 
but 4/4 to 8/4 has been offered freely. There 
has been heavy production on inch red gum 
and 8/4 quartered red gum, and if produc- 
tion does not ease there will be too much inch 
common sap gum on the market. Poplar has 
been in good demand, as when gum advanced 
poplar came in stronger. There has also been 
over production in 4/4 common oak. 


Prices of inch stock at Louisville: Walnut, 


FAS, $230@235; select, $160; No. 1 common, 
$90; No. 2, $40. Poplar, FAS, $90@100; saps 
and selects, $60@70; No. 1 common, $47@52. 
Quartered white oak, FAS, $120@135; com- 
mon, $65@75; plain red oak, FAS, $70@85; 
common, $53@58; plain white oak, FAS, $85 
@90; common, $60@62. Ash, FAS, $80; com- 
mon, $50. Chestnut, FAS, $85; common, $50. 
Cottonwood, $55 and $38. Quartered red gum, 
FAS, $100; common, $60; plain red gum, $95 
and $52; quartered sap, $72 and $50; plain 
sap, $60 and $42. 

Cooperage production was heavy all summer, 
but is beginning to ease up now that there 
is plenty of everything. Prices are working 
lower, while consumption is easing off. 


Output Gains on Sales 


Macon, Ga., Oct. 24—Hardwood lumber, 
while still in fair demand in this territory, has 
been produced a little faster than it was being 
sold, according to reports from wholesalers 
and manufacturers. Consequently stocks are 
beginning to gain slightly. No change in prices 
has been reported here. Red gum continues to 
take the lead in demand. There have been 
sales of all woods, however. Buying for the 
furniture trade appeared to fall off slightly this 
week. Hardwood manufacturers, however, are 


optimistic over the situation. There has been 
a light export movement during the week, but 
inquiry has been unusually brisk. 


Lower Grades Are Strong 


Mitwavukeg, Wis., Oct. 24.—Lower grades 
of northern hardwoods are moving in good 
volume, due to the heavy demand for ties, 
which is taking care of Nos. 2 and 3 grades. 
The railroads are placing heavier orders for 
ties this year, and tie prices show strength. 
The better grades of hardwoods are not enjoy- 
ing the same strength; prices are getting 
weaker, if anything. 


Sales Make Improvement 


BROOKHAVEN, Miss., Oct. 24.—Hardwoods 
have been showing rather noticeable improve- 
ment, and sales have been increasing right 
along. There is an excellent market for plain 
sap gum, particularly in 4/4 FAS and No. 1 
common and select grades, also plain white 
oak has been moving in nice volume. Poplar 
has been selling well, especially in 4/4 No. 1 
common grade and 2-A common grade. Tu- 
pelo items have shown decided improvement 
in both plain and quartered. 


Trade Developments in the East 


Russian Lumber Shipment Arrives 

BaLtTimoreE, Mp., Oct. 24.—The visit of two 
representatives of the Russian Soviet gov- 
ernment here week before last with the ob- 
ject of interesting some of the wholesalers in 
the distribution of spruce and white pine 
from the European republic, a mission that 
does not seem to have proved successful as 
iar as this city is concerned, gives added 
interest to the report from Port Newark, N. 
J., that the first cargo of Russian lumber 
has arrived at the United Lumber & Sales 
Corporation’s place at the Shupe Terminal. 
F. C. Betts, secretary of the corporation, 
who has charge of the work at the terminal, 
is credited with saying that the shipment, 
consisting of 2,500,000 feet, is the initial one 
of many that are expected to amount to 
not less than 100,000,000 feet in a year. Mr. 
Betts further stated that an agreement with 
the Russian lumbermen for their entire out- 
put of white pine and spruce had been made 
by Samuel Dunseith, the president of the 
company, and that fifteen acres of space had 
been leased at the terminal for the storage 
of the lumber. Mr. Dunseith recently spent 
three months in Russia. He has offices in 
the Grand Central Terminal Building, New 
York. The first cargo was brought from 
Archangel, the Russian White Sea port, in 
twenty-three days aboard the Danish steamer 
Amalienborg. 

PPS SSE EEE EES 

Intensified Coast Competition in East 

Battrmore, Mp., Oct. 24.—There are indi- 
cations that the competition in Pacific coast 
woods in this market, instead of diminish- 
ing, will be intensified at no distant time in 
the future. A company of stevedores, which op- 
erates not only here, but in Philadelphia, 
New York and Boston, will operate a part of 
Pier 10 at Canton, in the eastern section of the 
city, for the Canton Co., and contemplates 
making the dock a terminal for West Coast 
stocks. Distributers are to be solicited to make 
use of the pier, the corporation undertaking to 
discharge the shipments from vessels and load- 
ing them aboard cars as orders are to be filled. 

In this connection it is also stated that 
a subsidiary of the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion has contracted to carry lumber cargoes 
from Grays Harbor, Washington, to eastern 
ports, and that Baltimore is likely to get 
some of these shipments. The line of steam- 
ers, it is said, has entered into arrangements 
with several of the Grays Harbor mills to 


transport their output. The Bethlehem cor- 
poration, of course, in maintaining the line 
is concerned chiefly with commanding facili- 
ties for the shipment of its steel products 
to the west coast but wants return cargoes. 

Yet another development which promises 
to affect eastern lumber markets is set forth 
in an announcement of a San Francisco com- 
pany which has been prominent in the lumber 
export trade, making shipments to the East and 
Australia, among other destinations, that it has 
established a domestic business and is pre- 
pared to make both rail and coastwise ship- 
ments, extending to Baltimore 
means of transportation or at least invading 


with rail shipments some of the territory in_ 


the interior now served by this city. 


Lumber for Farm Buildings 


PirrspurGH, Pa., Oct. 24—Lumber is the 
most economical farm building material, ac- 
cording to an address given last Wednesday 
before the American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers by F. P. Cartwright, building engi- 
neer, but requires care in buying the right 
grade, sound construction methods and intelli- 
gent maintenance to realize its full possibilities. 

The American Lumber Standards, according 
to the speaker, afford the best grading rules 
for farm lumber purchases. He recommended 
use of short length lumber sold by the saw- 
mills at lower prices than lumber 10 feet or 
more in length, feasible for small buildings and 
for many parts of large structures. End- 
matched common boards, now available from 
some mills, eliminate sawing and reduce labor 
costs tremendously. 

Builders were advised against the use of 
green lumber, and directions were given for 
determining moisture content. 

In dwellings, where stiffness rather than 
strength of floor beams is the most important 
consideration, low grade joists were advocated 
as being just as stiff though not as strong as 
high grade lumber, and more economical. 

Detailed directions were given for storing 
and handling lumber, framing buildings and 
applying sheathing and flooring. The speaker 
stressed the importance of thorough nailing, 
comparing the frame house with a wooden 
box, to which a few more nails than usual 
- give almost twice its original strength. 

The importance of good paint, flashing metal, 
and protection against insect attack also was 
emphasized. 


by either 


Asks Review of Mahogany Case 


New York City, Oct. 24.—In connection 
with the recent decision of the Federal 
Trade Commission in what is known as the 
Philippine mahogany case, a petition has 
been filed with the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, asking that court to re- 
view and set aside the order of the commis- 
sion. The petition, which is filed in behalf 
= the Indiana Quartered Oak Co., is as fol- 
ows: 


The petition of Indiana Quartered Oak Co. respect- 
fully alleges: 


First: That at all times hereinafter mentioned your 
petitioner was and now is a corporation duly organized 
and existing under the laws of Indiana, having its 
principal place of business, and carrying on business, 
in the city and State of New York and within the 
second circuit. 


Second: That on or about the 16th day of August, 
1927, the respondents, Federal Trade Commission, made 
an order, a copy of which is hereto annexed, directing 
that your petitioner cease and desist from advertising, 
selling, or offering for sale certain woods as mahogany 
or Philippine mahogany, as therein more fully set forth. 


Third: That the aforesaid order of the commission 
to cease and desist is erroneous, unauthorized and not 
sufficient in law and ought to be reviewed, reversed 
and set aside for many apparent errors and imperfec- 
tions, inasmuch as it appears from the records in this 
case: 


1. That the findings of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission as to the facts are not supported by the evi- 
dence, but are merely the conclusions of the com- 
mission. 


2. That the aforesaid order of the commission does 
not follow the complaint and it is inconsistent there- 
with, and the said order is not supported by the find- 
ings of fact of the commission. 


3. That the proceedings were not brought in the 
public interests, but on the contrary involve a purely 
private controversy. 


4. That certain findings of the trial examiner as 
to the facts, although fully supported by the testimony, 
are not incorporated in the report of findings of the 
Federal Trade Commission. 


5. That the practices by said order prohibited are 
not unfair and unlawful and do not constitute unfair 
methods of competition in commerce. 


6. That said order was beyond the power of the 
Federal Trade Commission and that it was without 
jurisdiction to make said order. 


Wherefore, your petitioner prays that this court re- 
view the said order of said Federal Trade Commission 
and that said order be set aside and that such other 
or further relief may be granted in the premises as 
may be just. 
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Lumber Activities in the Southland 


Ocean Rates Extended 


Mempuis, Tenn., Oct. 24.—Announcement 
is made by the American Overseas Forwarding 
Co. that the present ocean rates to the United 
Kingdom from Gulf ports have been extended 
through March seaboard by conference oper- 
ators. The present rates to London, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Avonmouth, Glasgow on heavy 
hardwoods are 40 cents per 100 pounds, and 10 
cents over on light hardwoods. As a result of 
this announcement more than 5,000,000 feet of 
hardwoods have been booked by the American 
Overseas company for shipment through March 
seaboard and additional bookings are being 
made daily. 

It is understood that rates out of the north 
Atlantic ports are to be raised 10 cents effective 
Jan. 1 on hardwoods, but that shippers are now 
at liberty to contract through next year at 
present rates with conference lines. Many con- 
tracts are being made through the eastern sea- 
board. 


An Error in Transcription 


TamMPA, Fra., Oct. 24.—Through an unfor- 
tunate error in transcription, a story sent to 
the AMERICAN LuUMBERMAN from this city and 
published in its issue of Oct. 15, quoted 
from a letter received from the Burton- 
Swartz Cypress Co., Perry, Fla., and indi- 
cated that the statement was made by “Presi- 
dent William L. Burton.” This should have 
read “A. W. Rose.” 


Adopts Association’s Average Weights 


New Orveans, La., Oct. 24.—Announce- 
ment of the adoption of the Southern Pine 
Associatior’s average of weights by the Mis- 
sissippi Railroad Commission has been made 
by A. G. T. Moore, traffic manager of the asso- 
ciation, as follows: 

On Monday, Oct. 10, Chief Inspector J. E. Jones 
and myself appeared before the Mississippi Railroad 
Commission. As a result, effective Nov. 1, 1927, the 
commission ordered the carriers operating within that 
State to apply the Southern Pine Association’s average 
weights on shortleaf lumber and on longleaf lumber 
where track scaling could not be or was not accom- 
plished on intrastate shipments. 

Heretofore, the carriers had been applying four 
pounds per foot, so that subscribers will readily appre- 
ciate the saving in freight charges which will ensue 
by reason of the adoption of our weights. 

This matter is of further importance in that should 
there be a single track scaling on intrastate shipments 
which is erroneous, instead of the old basis of four 
pounds per foot, subscribers can now contend for the 
association basis as recognized by the Mississippi Rail- 


road Commission. 
(SEE EBLAGE MMs 


Proper Kilns Get Results 


Hovopaw, Fra., Oct. 24.—The J. M. Grif- 
fin Lumber Co., manufacturer at this place 
of the celebrated Griffin grade longleaf yel- 
low pine, attributes to its splendid dry kiln 
equipment much of the credit for the high 
grade product that is turned out from its 
plant here. The uniformly high grade of 
lumber produced here has been commented 
upon by the inspector for the Florida Dense 
Longleaf Pine association, and in referring 
to this A. M. Foote, secretary of the J. M. 
Griffin Lumber Co., said, “It is likely that 
this achievement is due more largely to the 
7 kiln equipment than to any particular 
effort on our part. We have always used 
Moore moist air kilns with great satisfac- 
tion to ourselves. The battery furnished by 
the Moore Dry Kiln Co. for this plant is 
doing magnificent work.” 

More attention is now being paid to proper 
kiln drying than ever before. The lumber 


manufacturers have come to a realization 
of the fact that many of the troubles of the 
lumber industry have been the result of ship- 

ing lumber that was not properly dried. It 
is significant that at nearly every gathering 


of manufacturers of mill managers in the 
South, this question of proper kiln drying 
occupies more time in the discussions than 
any other one subject. 


General Business in Texas Good 


Austin, Tex., Oct. 24—The lumber indus- 
try in Texas experienced a slowing-up move- 
ment in September, according to reports re- 
ceived by the bureau of business research of 
the University of Téxas. For several years 
the industry has been moving forward and 
some expansion has been made, but for the 
most part progress has been slow and lum- 
bering has not enjoyed the development 
which many other lines of production have 
had in recent years. Possibly one of the 
chief reasons for the retarded progress is 
the increasing use of substitutes for wood, 
but there must be additional underlying 
causes which are less evident at the present 
time. Construction contracts in Texas fell 
12 percent below those of August and of 
September of last year. However, contem- 
plated construction projects are 30 percent 
above projects in September of 1926, indicat- 
ing a fair demand for lumber for the rest of 
the year. 

The building industry was less active in 
September. After a very active spring 
building program, permits began a down- 
ward trend until August when they were 
again sharply upward. The twenty-eight 
cities reporting to the bureau of business re- 
search for September show total permits 
of $10,792,458; this compares with $11,408,- 
740 in August and $8,332,320 in July. 

Substantial increases are reported in sev- 
eral of the medium sized cities and many of 
the smaller towns show increases. Amarillo 
headed the list with total permits for the 
month of $2,250,000. Dallas was second with 
$2,199,000, and Houston, after leading for 
nine months, went into third place. 

Texas is possibly in the most favorable 
position of any State in the Union at the 
present time. The cotton crop is compara- 
tively large and prices are high; most of the 
wheat and corn was sold before the recent 
drop in price of these grains; many cars of 
fruits and vegetables have gone to eastern 
markets at good prices. Livestock prices, 
aside from hogs, are the highest in several 
years, and feed is ample to carry the animals 
through the winter. Wool and mohair prices 
are from 3 cents to 5 cents a pound above 
those of last year. Citrus fruits and the win- 
ter vegetable crops of the valley present an 
encouraging outlook. Farmers made good 
progress in the sowing of fall grains and 
the weather was generally favorable for farm 
work. No serious labor shortage has been 
reported. 


To Build Wood Reduction Plant 


HatriessurGc, Miss., Oct. 24.—The Dixie 
Products Co. has announced that work will 
begin Nov. 1 on a wood reduction plant to 
be located at Dreyfus just beyond the city 
limits. This plant, which is expected to be- 
gin operation about April 1 next year, will 
use stumps and pine knots in the manufac- 
ture of pine products, this waste pine to be 
gathered from the cut-over lands of_the 
Brookhaven Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 
interests. Stumpage rights on additional 
lands also will be secured and stumps and 
pine knots will be purchased for local de- 
livery. The Dreyfus family, members of 
which are large stockholders in the new com- 
pany, has long been identified with the lum- 
ber business in south Mississippi and in the 
establishment of a wood reduction plant 1s 
carrying out a program in harmony with 
the general development now in progress in 
this part of the State. 


To Handle Treated Lumber 


Brewton, Ata., Oct. 24—The T. R. Miller 
Mill Co. at this place has recently completed 
a creosoting plant with a capacity of 50,09 
feet and is now prepared to handle treated 
lumber. The company also is remodeling its 
mill, which will be operated by electric power 
throughout. The planing mill has been com. 
pleted and is completely equipped with Yates. 
American machinery. The planing mill build. 
ing is 266x150 feet, with truss roof, thus elimj- 
nating all posts from the planing mill floor. 
The building is well lighted, with glass sky- 
lights. Equipment is being installed for end- 
matching and also for cutting to special 
lengths. When all these improvements are 
completed, this company will be prepared to 
supply almost any kind of material, treated or 
untreated, standard lengths or dimension, stock 
end-matched or standard matched. 
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Investigate Pine Lath Market 


New Orteans, La., Oct. 24.—An investiga- 
tion to determine the cause of the recent decline 
in sales of southern pine lath is being condiict- 
ed by the Southern Pine Association, and as 
soon as definite conclusions have been reached, 
an effort will be made to restore the market t 
normal conditions, according to H. C. Berckes, 
secretary-manager. Subscribing members of 
the association have been asked for monthly 
statements showing the lath stocks on hand 
at the mills. 

The attention of the association has been 
given to the gradual decline in the demand fi 
southern pine lath, according to Mr. Berckes’ 
statement, and reports of findings of field men 
who investigated conditions in various cities are 
now in the hands of the proper committee. 
Manufacturers have been asked to submit state- 
ments showing their stocks of No. 1 and No. 2 
lath as of the beginning of each month, and 
the cut for that month. They are also asked 
to indicate their shipments for each successive 
month so as to show the stocks carried over at 
the beginning of each month. 

The investigation work has been handled to 
a great extent by Redding Putman, field rep- 
resentative. 
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Pine Salesmen Form Group 


Louisvitte, Ky., Oct. 25.—A group organi- 
zation of southern pine salesmen was form 
here today at a meeting held at the Brown 
Hotel, at which J. F. Carter, field representa- 
tive of the Southern Pine Association, met the 
salesmen and presented the plans of the asso- 
ciation looking to the further education of the 
salesmen and the better merchandising of 
southern pine. 

During his presentation of the plans and ac- 
tivities of the Southern Pine Association, Mr. 
Carter made the first announcement of the ex- 
amination system under which it is hoped the 
salesmen will avail themselves of all informa- 
tion with regard to southern pine and will be 
able to impart that information to others. The 
plan, as announced, is to send eut examination 
papers at the first of each month, starting 
Dec. 1, each examination paper containing 
twenty questions with regard to southern pine. 
It is planned that these papers shall be re- 
turned to the association at a given date, said 
to be ten days after mailing, and after the 
papers have been graded the man making the 
highest grade each month will be given a prize 
of $25, and at the end of six months the man 
who has answered all six examinations and 
has made the highest average grade will receive 
a prize of $100. 

Under this plan it is possible for seven men 
to win; that is, a man wins each month, and 
one wins the highest average. Owing to the 
fact that the final winner must have entered 
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all six examination contests it is possible for 
a seventh man to win the grand prize. 

During the meeting the principal subjects 
brought up for discussion were the school for 
salesmen at Madison; grade-marking, end- 
matching, methods for reaching the consumers 
of lumber who buy from the retailers, local 
difficulties which are met in selling southern 
pine, and some discussion of the lath situation. 

Forming a permanent organization, the fol- 
lowing were named as a committee to handle 
the work for Kentucky: W. D. Parlour, H. S. 
McLaughlin and L. Y. Bullock. 

Present at the Louisville meeting were: 
Walter D. Parlour, Great Southern Lumber 
Co.; H. S. McLaughlin, Finkbine Lumber Co. ; 
L. Y. Bullock, Natalbany Lumber Co.; W. L. 
Allen, Adams-Banks Lumber Co.; Walter 
Freeman, Long-Bell Lumber Co.; J. R. Devine, 
Wausau Southern Lumber Co.; George Giug- 
liano, W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co.; Ben 
F. Chilcutt; R. J. Berry; R. C. Berry, and 
J. F. Carter, Southern Pine Association. 


Tell How to Use Technical Facts 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 25.—Salesmen selling 
West Coast lumber—Douglas fir, West Coast 
hemlock, western red cedar and Sitka spruce 
in this market met at luncheon at Hotel Statler 
yesterday to hear Emanuel Fritz, wood tech- 
nologist for the West Coast Lumber Bureau 
and formerly with the University of California 
forestry school, and Don. Critchfield, of the re- 
tail dealer department of the bureau. 

Mr. Fritz led a discussion on “How Sales- 
men Can Use Technical Facts About Woods 
to Sell More Lumber,” while Mr. Critchfield 
presented some charts that bring out the ad- 
vantages of wood construction that should be 
passed to the retailer by the salesmen. 

The St. Louis meeting was one of a series 
being conducted by Mr. Fritz and Mr. Critch- 
field. Those who heard the representatives of 
the bureau were: 


Reece S. Price, St. Paul and Tacoma Lum- 
ber Co.; A. D. Franklin, Central Coal & Coke 
Co.; Frank J. More, Frank J. More Lumber 


Co.; O. O. Bright, O. O. Bright Lumber Co.; 
Hans Wachsmuth; a BS Hopkins, Graham 
Lumber Co.; 8S. EB. K. y, Ray Lumber Co.; 
Cc. C. Mullen and C. I. Lane, Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co.; J. J. DeLescaille and C. E, McliIn- 
tyre, Weyerhaeuser Sales Co.; W. M. Klenk 
Willapa Lumber Co.; C. R. Sloan; P. J. Lawr- 
ence, Louisiana Red Cypress Co.; Max Mosher 
and G. P, Shehan, Mosher & Shehan Lumber 
Co.; H. R. Isherwood, secretary-treasurer, 
Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo. 


Installing Two Dry Kilns 

Leno, N. C., Oct. 24.—At the plant of 
the Kent-Coffey Manufacturing Co., at this 
place, two new and fully equipped dry kilns 
are under construction, these kilns embody- 
ing the latest developments in dry kiln engi- 
neering. The kilns will be equipped with 
standard fireproof dry kiln doors, the doors 
and equipment being supplied by the Moore 
Dry Kiln Co., of Jacksonville, Fla., while 
the installation work is being done nuder the 
supervision of one of the local company’s 


‘engineer’s, George R. Field. 


Demonstrates Proper Building Practices 


Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 24.—The exhibit 
of the National Committee on Wood Utiliza- 
tion at the Better Homes and Building Exposi- 
tion staged by the Washington ‘Real Estate 
Board in the Washington Auditorium Building 
is attracting much attention and favorable 
comment. The exhibit of the committee differs 
from the great majority of improved homes 
exhibits in that it is devoted to construction 
processes rather than the finished building. In 
other words, it shows the home owner and 
prospective home owner the actual details of 
sound weod construction. 

Dudley F. Holtman, assistant director of the 
committee and a construction engineer, super- 
vised the installation of the exhibit. Director 








save home owners money and inconvenience 
if heeded and applied. The importance of fol- 
lowing approved practice is emphasized by the 
statement that the majority of small houses 
are built of either wood frame construction or 
of wood and masonry construction, and that 
wood studs and floor joists are used in 90 per- 
cent of the houses erected today. 

Mr. Holtman points out to visitors that 
study of the models shown will afford a means 
of judging the construction of a house as it is 
being built and if followed will assist in 
avoiding endless annoyance and the excessive 
maintenance costs that so frequently occur. 

No house can be thoroughly successful and 
satisfactory unless it combines the four basic 














Exhibit of the National Committee on Wood Utilization at the second Better Homes and Build- 
ing Exposition in the Washington Auditorium 


Axel H. Oxholm, Mr. Holtman and other 
members of the committee staff were on hand 
for the opening of the exhibit tonight and 
were called upon to answer many questions 
by interested visitors. 

Mr. Holtman points out that there are fre- 
quently obvious and glaring faults in construc- 
tion which seems to be employed with one pur- 
pose in mind, namely, to reduce the cost but 
maintain a good outward surface appearance. 
These defects of construction, which are usu- 
ally either the result of ignorance or unskilled 
labor, and which are hidden after a building 
is completed, are fundamental, according to 
Mr. Holtman, for it is these defects that cause 
plaster cracks, floors that squeak and sag, and 
numerous other faults that come to light after 
the house has'stood for a few years. 

Methods of guarding against such defects 
are adequately shown and in a way well calcu- 
lated to create keen interest. The exhibit in- 
cludes full sized models showing recognized 
and approved methods of framing the lumber 
parts of houses, which teach lessons that will 


elements—efficient plan, good design, good ma- 
terial and sound construction. A growing rec- 
ognition of thorough craftsmanship and a 
greater demand for durable houses come from 
an understanding of good construction, said 
Mr. Holtman. Through proper construction 
practices the lumber that goes into house 
building renders the greatest service. 

Many types of house framing are in use in 
various sections of the country, but for practi- 
cal purposes Mr. Holtman said they may be 
grouped into three classes, A, B and C. Ap- 
proved methods of framing these three types 
—hballoon, western and braced frame construc- 
tion—are shown by large isometric drawings 
in the exhibit. 


Fundamentals of Sound Construction 


Twenty different models in the exhibit show 
all of the fundamentals of sound house con- 
struction in wood. Mr. Holtman points out 
that even good material can not be expected to 
give satisfaction if it is improperly installed. 
The main features of the exhibit therefore are 


directed toward creating. and sustaining a de- 
sire for good wood construction. 

In addition to the construction features, the 
economic importance of using end-matched and 
short-length lumber is also emphasized in the 
exhibit. Various methods of processing wood 
that goes into the typical small house likewise 
are illustrated. 

One exhibit shows a beautiful section of end- 

matched pine flooring, including sound and 
tight knots which add to its charm. A finely 
finished hardwood door illustrates the distinc- 
tion given to interior woodwork by utilizing 
material containing sound and tight knots and 
it would grace any home. The whole purpose 
of the exhibit is to bring to the attention of 
the public the things that should be known in 
order to attain higher standards in the use of 
lumber in building construction. The National 
committee, headed by Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover and with Col. William B. Greeley as 
vice chairman, has as its main purpose the per- 
petuation of the forest resources of the coun- 
try through a wiser and more efficient use of 
wood and wood products. 


The models comprising the exhibit were con- 
tributed by members of the committee. 


Commenting upon the opening of the exhibit, 
Director Oxholm stated that observation has 
shown that the average home owner frequently 
pays scant attention to important fundamental 
construction details often covered in the com- 
pleted house behind plaster and wall paper. 


Nevertheless, said Mr. Oxholm, negligence 
in these points will result in cracked plaster, 
squeaky floors, sagging of the framework, 
sticking doors, and all the other familiar sym- 
toms of defective construction. Construction 
materials are often blamed when in reality 
the fault lies with unskilled construction 
practices which will seriously depreciate the 
value of the house—the savings of a life- 
time. It seems that in far too many cases 
more attention is given to the color of the 
wallpaper and other details of minor impor- 
tance. Keener discrimination between good 
and poor construction will react to the de- 
cided advantage of the home builder. 


Mr. Oxholm recalled that the National com- 
mittee is composed of more than one hundred 
leaders among consumers, producers and dis- 
tributers of forest products. 


Its aim, he added, is to perpetuate our for- 
est resources through intelligent use of for- 
est products. More than 90,000,000 people in 
the United States are living in frame houses 
and a continuation of our policy of home 
ownership largely depends upon the avail- 
ability of forest products at reasonable cost. 
Inasmuch as over 60 percent of the lumber 
produced in the United States goes into build- 
ing and construction, it is only natural that 
the committee should give its chief attention 
to intelligent use of lumber and timber in 
building and construction. 
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Insurance and Greater Lumber Utilization 
Theme of Louisiana Retailers 


Baton Rouce, La., Oct. 24.—Insurance rates 
and the use of end-matched lumber as they af- 
fect the lumber business in Louisiana were the 
principal topics coming before the quarterly 
meeting of the Louisiana Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association which met here last Saturday. 


The insurance question was brought to the 
fore because of the application of insurance 
companies doing business in Louisiana to in- 
crease their rates on lumber on the yard by 25 
percent and on residences built of lumber from 
25 to 50 percent. While the lumber retailers 
will leave unturned no stone for keeping the 
insurance rates on houses as low as possible, 
their principal fight is being made on the pro- 
posed increases in rates on lumber on the yard. 

Figures compiled by R. A. McLauchlan, of 
New Orleans, secretary of the association, show 
that for the last five years the loss ratio of 
lumber yards was only 32.4 percent. Allowing 
the companies their estimated cost of 42 per- 
cent for doing business, they still have a net 
profit of more than 25 percent on this class of 
business, he said. Mr. McLauchlan also said 
it was interesting to note that the losses were 
in the cities rather than in the smaller centers. 


The association objects particularly to hav- 
ing lumber on yard in lumber yards classed 
with lumber in the sawmill yards and will fight 
to the last on this point. The matter is now 
pending before the Louisiana insurance com- 
mission. 

The eyes of the insurance world are now on 
Louisiana, because it is in this State that the 
insurance companies are making a test of what 
legislation can do. The Louisiana law pro- 
vides that the insurance companies shall be 
regulated by a commission, the expenses of 
which must be paid by the companies. The 
law provides that the rates established by the 
commission shall be equitable and the com- 
panies shall be given a rate which will yield 
them 5%4 percent. But, as Mr. McLauchlan 
pointed out, there is nothing in the law to 
limit the expenses the companies may incur 
in doing business, to determine what com- 
missions they may pay their representa- 
tives, etc. 

One thing seems definite and that is that 
if the rates are obtained by the companies, the 
people of the State will go to the courts and 
if the rates are not obtained the insurance com- 
panies will go to the courts. Whatever may be 
the outcome, then, the courts are to settle the 
matter and the Louisiana settlement will in a 
measure apply to all portions of the country 
where insurance commissions have been or may 
be established in the future. 


A Battle for the Whole Lumber Industry 


The Louisiana lumbermen feel, therefore, 
that, in a great measure, they are now fighting 
a battle for the whole lumber industry. 


Another thing seems certain—if the increases 
are given and upheld, then the old line com- 
panies can figure on losing the major portion 
of the insurance they are now holding on lum- 
ber in the lumber yards. The mutuals will 
take the business. That appeared to be the 
consensus on every hand. 

Reports of various individuals having had 
experience with the mutual companies led those 
at the meeting to believe that they were able 
to receive practically the same protection and 
at lower rates than are now being charged, 
to say nothing of the proposed increases in 
mutuals was attributed to “selected risks” 
and the careful inspection of the business 
taken by the companies before it was put on 
the book. 

F. J. Bannister, of the Reciprocal Under- 


writers, Kansas City, and B. J. Garvey, who, 
with Mr. Bannister, operates the company, were 
at the meeting on invitation of the association 
and Mr. Bannister explained the operations of 
his company, which is on the mutual basis. 
He declared that when the company was or- 
ganized thirty-three years ago lumber dealers 
were paying $2 and more a hundred for in- 
stance, but that now mutual insurance is costing 
only about 50 cents a hundred. His company 
has in excess of $22,000,000 insurance on_ its 
books. One man in the audience, who recently 
had a fire, told the asociation that he had been 
paid off by the mutuals as quickly as by the 
old line companies. 

Mr. Bannister attributed the lower rates of 
mutuals largely to the careful inspection of 
risks. He said the risks were separated in such 
a fashion that his company could not lose more 
than $20,000 in any one block. He made it clear 
that his was only one of many similar con- 
cerns. J. L. Fears, of Indianapolis, representing 
the mutual companies, said the increases in in- 
surance rates by the old line companies would 
not affect them in the least since their prices 
were determined by the losses. 


Handling of Sidelines 


At the afternoon session Secretary R. A. 
McLauchlan reported that three new members 
had been added since the last meeting at 
Shreveport. He then told of the results of a 
questionnaire on the handling of paints and 
other sidelines, only 16 out of 220 having made 
returns. 

Taking up the opening part of the ques- 
tionnaire he said that 16 handled paints; 11 
handled short lengths, one did not and four 
failed to state anything in regard to the 
question; 11 handled builders’ hardware, four 
did not and one expects to; 13 desired repeal 
of the Federal income tax on corporations 
and three did not state their opinions; all 
16 wanted a conference with the manufactur- 
ers; four said that business prospects for 
the remainder of the year were fair, 6 they 
were good, 3 they were very good, 1 they 
were not encouraging and 1 thought they 
would be about 50 percent of normal. 

Only one dealer answered the query as to 
what was the proportion of lumber to other 
sales and he said about 60 percent. That 
same dealer did a business of $50,000 in lum- 
ber for the first nine months of the year with 
a profit of 6 percent, and a sideline business 
of $20,000 with a profit of 6 percent. 

One dealer did a business of $30,000 with a 
profit of between 25 and 35 percent. He car- 
ried no sidelines, 

One made no report as to total of sales 
but said he made a gross profit of 30 percent 
on lumber and the same on sidelines. 

One did a lumber business of $28,000 with a 
15 percent profit and a sideline business of 
$7,200 with a 22 percent profit. 

One did not list amount of lumber sold but 
said his profit was 25 percent. His sideline 
sales amounted to $1,560 with a profit of 22 
percent. 

Many said they did not separate their sales 
and others did not answer that part of their 
questionnaire. 

To that part of the questionnaire asking 
what the dealers believed to be the most im- 
portant problems that could be discussed, 
answers were received as follows: 

One believed coéperation between retail 
yards as the main problem and taxes on trucks 
and increased licenses for trucks as _ the 
secondary problem. 

One favored local organizations. 

One handling costs as the main problem 
and collection methods as the secondary one. 

One thought cheaper lumber and cheaper 
freight rates the. big problem. 

One believed good merchandising methods 


the main problem and recreation the secondary 
consideration. 

One believed that coéperation between manu- 
facturer and dealer and also dealer to dealer 
as the leading problem of the day. His secon- 
dary problem was couched in the following 
language: “Why should a dealer 20 or 30 
miles away want to figure against a local 
dealer. The local dealer generally makes the 
sale but at the price made by the outside 
dealer.” 

One believed a good lien law should be 
discussed. 

One that insurance was the main problem. 

One that making a legitimate profit was the 
main problem, with protection from manu- 
facturers and 100 percent dealer sales the 
secondary one. 

One that coédperation as between dealers 
was the main problem and manufacturers and 
jobbers selling direct to consumers, the sec- 
ondary one. 


Necessity of Organization 


A talk on the necessity of organization in 


a lumber trades was made by Mr. McLauch- 
an. 


; Organization is as vital to the well-being of 
industry as is the product handled or manufac- 
tured to the operation or conduct of a business, 
said Mr. McLauchlan. Organization not only 
brings order out of chaos but produces that feel- 
ing of good will and of personal friendship so 
necessary among those engaged in similar lines 
of business. 

There are things necessary to the promotion 
of a healthy and sane competitien in business, 
he continued, but the most necessary of all is 
embraced in a word of five letters—Faith. 
Where there is no faith there can be no orderly 
conduct of business and in place of such there 
is exhibited nothing but an inordinate greed that 
leads well on the road to ruin and chaos through 
a desire to take business at any price in order 
to keep a fellow competitor from securing a fair 
and a just share. The net result is loss of 
profits to all and in the end a lessened volume 
of business, for the buying public quickly senses 
the lack of faith and the substitution of inordi- 
nate greed. Retail lumber dealers should re- 
member that the civilized world exists only be- 
cause of the faith of a civilized people, for 
without faith there would be no civilization of 
any kind or character in the world today. 


The foundation of faith in business starts 
with the individual man in business. If he has 
no faith in himself, he certainly has no faith 
in his fellowman and is a real danger and men- 
ace to the healthy conduct of business. Retail 
lumber dealers must first have faith in them- 
selves if they are going to have faith in their 
fellow dealers, either at home or abroad.: Hav- 
ing established faith in yourself you will find 
it easy to place faith in your competitor and 
when you have done so you will have rid your 
business of practically all the ills from within. 
Once you have rid your business of the evils 
from within, then will you be in the strongest 
kind of a position to tackle the evils from with- 
out. Then, also, will you have the justified right 
to command the curing of all evils from without. 

Another important necessity for the better- 
ment of the retail lumber business, and this ap- 
plies to the lumber industry in general, is that 
you must believe in your business to the extent 
that you will impress your fellow citizens with 
its importance to their community and cause 
them not only to look upon you as a leader in 
the business life of your community but to seek 
your counsel and advice upon all affairs con- 
nected with civic advancement in your home 
town. You must not only believe that you your- 
self are the most important citizen and your 
business the most important in your town, but 
you should believe that your own home is the 
only and original Garden of Eden in a world 
that is really full of such. You must also re- 
member that your fellow citizens place only that 
estimate upon yourself and your business which 
you yourself place. Take an active interest in 
everything that has to do with the progress 
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and prosperity of your community and remem- 
per that people like to follow a leader and espe- 
cially remember that trade follows the flag. 
Discussion on End-Matched Lumber 
: J. F. Carter, representing the Southern Pine 
Association, made the principal talk of the day 
on a subject other than insurance. Mr. Carter, 
who has been representing his association north 
of the Ohio for some time, said his organiza- 
tion had decided to give some of its attention 
to the home country. His talk was on the sub- 
ject cf using “end-matched” lumber, a descrip- 
tion which ke thinks better describes the sub- 
ject than “short length” lumber. 

The use of the end-matched lumber benefits 
the manufacturer, the retailer, the contractor 
and the home owner, Mr. Carter said and then 
proceeded to explain how. 

The manufacturer saves because he can use 
all his lumber, not being required to keep the 
lengths to even foot lengths or to discard or 
sell the short lengths at sacrificial prices, Mr. 
Carter said. The manufacturer, too, by cut- 
ting off defective places is able to raise the 
grade of the lumber used. 


he extended -an invitation to the visitors to 
attend a luncheon at the Heidelberg Hotel as 
the guests of the local association. Mr. Abbott 
gave each visitor a pamphlet about Baton 
Rouge and a map of the new university. 

Each visitor was presented with a booklet 
on Bogalusa, an automatic pencil, a group of 
post cards of Bogalusa and a walking stick 
by the Great Southern Lumber Co., of Boga- 
lusa. 


Urges Use of Short Lengths 


C. C. Patterson, of Vivian, made a talk on 
the use of short length lumber in buildings. 
He declared that by investigating carefully the 
needs of his customers he was able to sell 26 
percent of his lumber in the short lengths 
which the manufacturers have difficulty in dis- 
posing of. He urged the use of more short 
lengths as a conservation measure and to pro- 
vide the same utility at lower prices or greater 
utility at the same prices. 

Those present discussed the code of ethics, 
including the relationship of the dealer with 
the customer, the relationship of the manufac- 





the corporation income tax rates; 


new revenue bill. 


congressional leaders. 


changes. 


to 10 percent. 





Do Not Overlook the Fact 


That the ways and means committee of Congress will begin a 
10-day hearing on the new revenue bill on Oct. 31; 


That Nov. 2 has been designated as the day for the hearings on 


That the committee has given notice that at the conclusion of the 
hearings on Nov. 9 it will close its doors and proceed to write the 


Before Congress convenes the bill will have been written and 
agreed upon by a majority of the ways and means committee and 
After the bill has been written, thus agreed 
upon and reported to the house, it will be difficult to secure any 
The ways and means committee members should hear 
from your congressman and from you, irrespective of party affilia- 
tions, and should know your views and your wishes before the bill is 
written. Every lumberman and every citizen interested in reduction 
of the corporation income tax should talk or write to his congress- 
man immediately. If he is not a member of the ways and means 
committee, urge him to take up the matter with that committee at 
once and insist on a reduction of the corporation income tax rate 


THE TIME FOR YOUR WORK AND FOR THE WORK AND 
INFLUENCE OF YOUR CONGRESSMAN IS NOW. 








The retailer, he continued, should pay as 
much for the end-matched lumber as for any 
other and should sell it at the same price as 
the other. But he does not have to carry as 
much stock on hand. Instead of having a bin 
for each length of a particular grade of one- 
inch lumber, he has one hin in which_ all 
lengths are secured bundled together. Han- 
dling is cheaper, too. The reduced stocks, 
which mean that the turn-over is larger, result 
in increased profits, he said. 

The contractor or builder profits in a saving 
of 10 to 15 percent on the number of board 
feet to be bought and from 20 to 40 percent 
in the costs of laying the flooring or the sheath- 
ing. Diagonal sheathing can be laid from end- 
matched lumber as cheaply as straight sheath- 
ing from ordinary lumber, he said. The owner 
benefits in a better house. 

C. M. Managan, of the Krause & Managan, 
Lumber Co., Lake Charles, was elected tem- 
porary chairman of the meeting in the absence 
of the president. 

R. J. Abbott, representing the Baton Rouge 
Building & Supply Dealers’ Association, wel- 
comed the visitors, telling them something of 
the advantages Baton Rouge has to offer. Later 


turer with the dealer, and the relationship of 
dealers with each other. 

Other topics discussed at the meeting in- 
cluded “Dealer Cooperation,’ and “Building 
Better Homes.” It was brought out at the 
meeting that probably 40 or 50 percent of the 
business of the Louisiana lumber dealers is in 
the sale of side-lines. 

In the discussion on sidelines Chairman 
Managan stated that, with the exception of 
the yard at Crowley, his company found that 
lumber sales were only 41 percent of its total 
volume of business, sidelines making up the 
difference. At the Crowley yard lumber sales 
were 51 percent of the total. 

B. M. Musser stated that city yards were 
required to stock all kinds of material enter- 
ing into the construction of a building which 
ran to stucco and other materials, thus reduc- 
ing the amount of lumber used. In rural sec- 
tions the reverse was true. 

L. E. Rushton, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
Lake Charles, urged the dealers to push lum- 
ber rather than substitutes because the prin- 
cipal business of a lumber yard was the retail- 
ing of lumber, and, moreover, the largest 


- mond: S. J. Dauterive, 


amount of capital was invested in that com- 
modity. 

F, Lisle Peters, of Lake Charles, declared that 
dealers push substitutes because the manufac- 
turers protect dealer profits, while lumber man- 
ufacturers do not, adding that when the lumber 
manufacturers reach the point where they can 
merchandise their products so that the dealer 
will be assured of a profit, they will find the 
dealers ready to meet them half way. 

Felix Terzia declared that conditions in his 
territory were such that his company and other 
concerns were forced to handle substitutes on 
a larger scale than they desired. 

J. Frank Carroll, of Alexandria, did not agree 
with other dealers on the alleged profit in sub- 
stitutes, declaring that he found the handling 
of cement in particular unprofitable, and that 
he did not believe other dealers were making 
a legitimate profit from it. 

Chairman Managan then brought up the sub- 
ject of district organizations, and on this R. J. 
Abbott, S. J. Dauterive, C. C. Patterson, ‘R. 
Milton Lambert, Albert H. Wolff, E. P. Folse, 
W. L. Long and W. K. Dunbar reported, 
Messrs. Abbott, Dauterive, Patterson and Dunbar 
stating that the organizations in their towns 
were functioning with real benefit to the mem- 
bership, and Messrs. Lambert, Wolff, Folse and 
Long favoring the orgariization of local club 
or associations, believing that they could be of 
much benefit. 

The next meeting of the association will be 
held Jan. 21 in Bogalusa, the home of the 
Great Southern Lumber Co. Col. W. H. Sulli- 
van, general manager of the company, invited 
the association to be his guests at the Pine 
Tree Inn on that occasion. 


The Attendance 


Those present included: 

J. T. Exterstein, Landry Bros. Lumber Co., 
Baton Rouge: R. J. Abbott, Darling Lumber 
Co., Baton Rouge; W. C. Dunbar, W. C. Dunbar 
Lumber Co., Baton Rouge; Thomas R. McClin- 
tock, Brown Lumber & Supply Co., Vivian; T. 
F. Glaze, George C. Vaughan & Sons, Alexan- 
dria; W. L. Long, Long Lumber Co. (Inc.), Ham- 
Dauterive Lumber Co. 
(Inc.), Pineville; Felix A. Terzia, Parlor City 
Lumber Co. (Inc), Monroe; E. P. Folse, New 
Iberia; J. E. Doyle, Acme Lumber & Supply Co. 
(Inc.), Alexandria; Leo F. Terzia, Morehouse 
Lumber & Building Material Co., Bastrop; F. 
Lisle Peters, and B. M. Musser, Louisiana-West- 
ern Lumber Co. (Inc.), Lake Charles; Albert H. 
Wolff, Baxter-Wolff Lumber Co., Delhi; W. O. 
Averett, W. O. Averett Lumber Co., Winnfield ; 
R. Milton Lambert, Minden Lumber & Wood 
Yards, Minden; E. E. McMillan, Krause & Mana- 
gan Lumber Co., Lake Charles; Charles C. Pat- 
terson, Brown Lumber & Supply Co. (Inc.), 
Vivian; R. A. McLauchlan, New Orleans; 
J. Frank Carroll,‘ Carroll Lumber Co., Alexan- 
dria; L. W. Whorten, Bird Roofing Co., Baton 
Rouge; W. P. Aucoin, General Tiles (Inc.), 
Baton Rouge; S. M. Russ, Baton Rouge; J. F. 
Carter, Southern Pine Association, New Orleans; 
L. E. Rushton, Long-Bell Lumber Co., Lake 
Charles; F. J. Bannister and B. J. Garvey, Re- 
ciprocal Underwriters, Kansas City; D. H. Mc- 
Dermid, Cole Manufacturing Co., Memphis; John 
K. Dyer, Doherty Hardware Co. (Ltd.), Baton 
Rouge; D. J. Mora, Great Southern Lumber Co., 
Bogalusa; James W. Callahen, Mermentau; R. 
L. Gilbert, Baton Rouge; W. A. Alead, Texas 
Lumber & Plaster Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. ; 
and J. B. Arreterg, Scott. 


Florida County to Reforest 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Oct. 24—Bay County is 
among the first in this State to take definite 
steps toward reforesting its cut-over lands, and 
during a meeting held in Panama City recently 
100,000 acres of such lands were set aside 
for protection from fires and for natural re- 
forestation. The meeting was addressed by 
Grosvenor Dawe and Forrest Johnson, personal 
representatives of Nathan Mayo, commissioner 
of agriculture, who are now making an indus- 
trial survey of the State, visiting every county 
and arranging with representative citizens for 
the setting aside of certain tracts for natural 
reforestation. An added impetus has been given 
to the naval stores industry in Bay Connie 
through this meetins. 
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Southern Loggers Seek Methodsfor 


Seventeenth Annual Session of Southern’Logging Association\]so | 


New Oreans, La., Oct. 25.—Discussion of 
logging costs and utilization of timber were 
featured in the president’s address and secre- 
tary-treasurer’s report in the opening ses- 
sion of seventeenth annual meeting of the 
Southern Logging Association at the Hotel 
Roosevelt today. The meeting was called 
to order at 10 a. m. by President Clarence 
Vandercook, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
Crandall, Miss. : 

In opening the Tuesday morning session, 
President Clarence Vandercook paid a tribute 
to those present as a body of men who have 
an intimate knowledge of southern forests and 
said that he believes that logging is one of the 
most important and surely the most interesting 
department of the lumber industry. Approxi- 
mately 40 percent of the entire cost of produc- 
ing lumber is logging expense, according to 
Mr. Vandercook, and every logging superin- 
tendent can find help in solving his problems 
through attending meetings of this kind. In 
this connection he said: 


A sawmill is built in one place with a 
thought of permanency, but a logging opera- 
tion constantly is changing and shifting from 
good to scattering stands of timber, from 
sandy slopes to gumbo flats and river swamps, 
from timber than can best be logged with 
teams to timber than can only be logged 
with machinery, from labor in abundance to 
scarcity—but the logs must’°come; each day 
the required amount, dependent on mill 
capacity. Not only the supply of logs must 
be uniform, but the cost must be uniform 
and the logging superintendent must have 
enough lumber education to send in only logs 
that are profitable. Each tree must be con- 
sidered as an individual to the end that only 
trees that are profitable shall be logged. 


As a prerequisite to success, the speaker 
said that the logging superintendent must have 
an intimate acquaintance with the country to 
be logged, including knowledge of the hills, 
creeks, swamps, stands of timber, the soil, and 
best time of year to operate on different kinds 
of soil. He must plan his railroads at least 
one year ahead, and he needs a loyal and effi- 
cient corps of department heads. He also 
thought the selection of a.camp or townsite 
quite important, with proper sanitation, school, 
church and community house, with a compe- 
tent resident doctor who should also serve as 
sanitary inspector. Another necessity is that 
every workman should have good tools and 
good equipment. 

Every logging superintendent, the speaker 
thought, should study and lend support to any 
plans that tend to solve the problems of forest 
taxation and fire prevention, and each super- 
intendent should try to see that each tree cut 
is cut to fill the purpose for which it is in- 
tended and that as few as possible of the small 
growing trees be destroyed. In closing he 
said: 

It happens to be our part in the industrial 
plan of the nation to cut the ripe trees that 
have attained their growth and are ready for 
the saw. People are going to continue to 
build wood houses and a tree that dies of old 
age falls, decays and does no one any good. 
Public opinion rules the nation to a large 
extent, and when enough of our citizens be- 
gin to think seriously of reforestation, then 





reforestation will take form as a reality in 
place of mere theory. For the present, util- 
ization is almost as important as reforesta- 
tion. 


Following the president’s address, a tele- 
gram was read from R. L. Weathersby, a 
former president of the association, stating 
that he had reéntered the game as logging 
superintendent of the Kirby Lumber Co., 
and that although he had been unable to 
attend the session as planned, he wished to 
be reéntered as a member. The news was 
received with applause. 


A message was also announced as having 
been received from W. P. Gregory, of the 
Jasper County Lumber Co., Jasper, Tex., 
who had been scheduled for an address in 
the afternoon session. The message stated 
that he had been recalled while on his way 
to the meeting by a telegram stating that 
one of his skidders had burned down. 


In his annual report, Secretary-treasurer 
James Boyd spoke of the fact that the or- 
ganization meeting of the association had 
been held in the same room as the session 
today. He pointed out the progress made 
by the association, stating that the program 
of the annual meetings had been amplified 
each successive year. He urged the mem- 
bers to pay careful attention to the subjects 














CLARENCE VANDERCOOK, 
Crandall, Miss.; 
Re-elected President 


discussed so that they could dispute any 
statements made not in harmony with their 
experiences. The opening attendance of 
the meeting was said by Mr. Boyd to be 
larger than during several previous years. 


Logging Costs 1919 to 1927 


At the suggestion of Secretary Boyd, C. 
A. Bauer, statistician of the Southern Pine 
Association, prepared some facts connected 
with logging costs from 1919 to 1927 and 
also a chart showing the same by quarters 
for each of the above mentioned years. The 
letter of Mr. Bauer and the chart, as read 
by Secretary Boyd, were as follows: 

I am sorry that I can not prepare for you 
a detailed statement of southern pine logging 
costs. Only a limited number of identical 
operations have reported this information in 


complete detail over the period 1919 to 1927 
to date, and I have thought it best to prepare 
merely a report of average costs such as are 
reflected in our “Monthly Cost Statement.” 
These averages are obtained from data re- 
ported by close to a hundred mills. 


Therefore, you will find enclosed a tabula- 
tion giving these figures monthly, quarterly 
and annually for the year 1919 to date. These 
data are weighted on production rather than 
on the specific footages actually logged. This, 
however, does not affect their statistical value, 


Also, you will find enclosed a chart showing 
these data plotted for monthly and quarterly 
variations and for long or secular trend. I 
doubt if these figures will afford adequate 
basis for technical discussion, unless there 
were available complete detail on all compo- 
nent expenses. So many factors enter into 
and vitally affect cost trends that it is im- 
possible, from a statement of totals, definitely 
to place responsibility for recurrent changes. 
Economic conditions, even more than topo- 
graphical- and seasonal conditions, materially 
influence cost trends, and all contributory ex- 
penses need be considered before intelligent 
conclusions can be drawn. It is true, though, 
that the periodic ups and downs are not, in 
each individual case, attributed to a common 
cause and effect, and it may be interesting to 
learn what reasons your individual members 
give for the fluctuations noted on this chart. 

The “Long Term,” or “Secular Trend,” I 
have plotted from 1921 to date, eliminating 
the abnormal post-war inflation of 1919 to 
1920. This trend shows what the monthly 
curve would look like if it were drawn in a 
straight line. It shows that southern pine 
logging costs have tended upward, from 1921 
to date, at the rate of 26 cents per 1,000 feet 
of production per year. Why? In many cases, 
undoubtedly, because of more distant hauls; 
in other cases because of the smaller volume 
in logs cut, and in still other instances be- 
cause of changing labor conditions, more ex- 
pensive equipment involving in logging, in- 
creased cost of supplies, physical conditions 
etc., etc. Southern pine logging costs, during 
the first quarter of 1927, were on the average 
the highest for a like period since 1920. 

How does the experience of the individual 
operator compare with this general average 
condition? What, if anything, can be done to 
reduce logging cost? Are present methods eco- 
nomically adapted to current conditions? Can 
cheaper ways be found to log the increasing 
volume of smaller and lower grade timbers? 
How does the cost of hauling by truck com- 
pare with rail haul? What wastes, if any, are 
there in time, labor, materials etc.? How may 
these be eliminated or more efficiently con- 
trolled? What expense budgets and compara- 
tive cost records are maintained on logging 
operations? What effort is made to exercise 
statistical control over logging expenses 
amenable to control? These and many other 
questions might be discussed at a _ session 
such as you have in mind, and I am sure you 
will be able to draw out many interesting 
opinions. 

Our cost activities are statistical, rather 
than purely accounting, and we do not gather 
the information in such detail as would per- 
mit us definitely to analyze it for trend move- 
ments. Furthermore, lumber manufacturing 
costs are not yet on anything like a scien- 
tific uniform basis, and “Uninformity of Log- 
ging Costs” is another subject which might 
profitably be injected into your discussions. I 
am very much in sympathy with your deep 
interest in this subject and am sorry that I 
can not give you more detailed information. 


Southern Pine Logging Costs—Averages Per 1,000 Peet Weighted on Production 


1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 
ey $7.69 $9.78 $8.19 $5.37 $5.82 
February ..........-. 7.56 9.29 6.97 5.41 6.94 
i + ctimeing one cig ait 7.22 9.10 6.34 5.30 6.70 
First quarter........ 7.48 9.37 7.06 65.36 65.81 
ag ay et pes 7.18 9.65 6.18 6.36 6.23 
DE Ses ovesdee 6 des 7.23 9.81 5.94 6.20 6.39 
Pn hbebccutvcse oes 8.09 10.87 5.75 5.61 6.44 
Second quarter...... 7.47 10.05 6.96 5.39 6.36 


*Average 6 months. 


1924 1925 1926 1927 


$7.02 $6.55 $7.03 $7.98 ere ee 
6.82 6.59 6.86 7.39 ES ee 
6.70 6.23 6.53 7.23 September .......... 
6.84 6.45 6.79 7.54 Third quarter....... 
Cee. 6.20 F.G0 Fen GOR oc cccceccecs 
6.59 6.09 7.06 7.27 November .......... 
7.13 6.61 7.25 17.24 December 
6.79 6.33 7.11 7.31 Fourth quarter ..... 
FOOP wccse A. Se 


1919 1920 1921 
8.34 10.63 5.75 5.68 6.78 6.94 6.61 7.41 
8.67 10.78 5.85 5.66 6.97 6.73 6.65 7.30 
8.64 10.98 5.48 5.71 6.94 6.85 6.58 7.37 
8.55 10.80 65.70 5.68 690 6.84 6.61 7.36 
8.75 10.62 5.70 5.79 6.98 6.94 6.52 7.56 
8.78 11.32 5.70 5.79 7.19 6.88 7.18 7.94 
eeccetowes 10.35 11.56 5.81 6.08 7.52 6.99 7.40 8.41 
9.23 11.11 5.74 5.88 7.20 6.94 7.01 7.96 
8.21 10.28 6.08 5.58 6.56 6.85 6.59 


1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 
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Mr. Bauer’s address was followed by in- 
formal discussion. President Vandercook sug- 
gested that discussions had been hampered 
in the past, due to the lack of figures to 
serve as a base, and he asked the various 
members to relate their experiences as to 
any possible increase in logging costs dur- 
ing recent years. 

Oscar Marsan, of the Putnam Lumber 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla., stated that his com- 
pany had not been doing anything since 
May, due to the mill being shut down. 

J. R. Carr, of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., 
Laurel, Miss., stated that he did not think 
their costs had gone up much since the war. 
He said that costs in southern pine had been 
about the same for the last few years, the 
same general conditions having prevailed 
during the period. He said there was little 
difference between now and three years ago. 

J. M. Vernon, of W. P. Brown & Sons, 
Brownville, Ala., said that his costs had 
carried along in about the same way as in- 
dicated by Mr. Carr, this being applicable 
to the hill sections in Alabama. He indi- 
cated that hardwood is getting scarcer and 
that he supposed its cost might be a little 
higher. The hardwood mills, he believed, 
have been curtailing since the first of the 
year. 

Discussion on Rising Costs 

President Vandercook said he wondered 
if logging conditions are contributing to in- 
creased charges due to the fact that crews 
are going back to get logs passed up years 
ago, using trucks. He suggested that this 
might bring costs up. He also suggested 
to the members that they may be able to 
cut expenses without cutting wages, ex- 
plaining that he conducts a careful examina- 
tion of the expense accounts quarterly. In- 
creased costs may be due to the use of more 
material or to a tendency by the crews to 
stop a little earlier. By talking to the fore- 
men and in going over the time sheet, a 
way may be found to cut costs without 
cutting wages. President Vandercook stated 
that he is going back five miles for timber 
as compared to one mile in former years, and 
suggested that this possibly costs more. 

Mr. Carr took the floor again to say that 
he was buying some logs but that he keeps 
a close watch on expenses, posting a cost 
statement each month on the bulletin board. 
Each foreman can see this statement, he 
pointed out, and any increase calls for an 
explanation. He reported that his fore- 
men like the procedure, as they want to 
know what they are doing. 


Mr. Vernon rose again to tell the loggers °, 


that he is going back farther after timber. 
When he first went to work for the Brown 
concern, he stated, there was a lot of tim- 
ber that he would not price. The same 
timber, he said, is being priced now and 
timber is being bought ten miles back. Costs 
run a little higher, he said. Mr. Vernon 
also reported that he or his assistant checked 
the time sheet daily and that he figured 
where each man was used. He also stated 
that he did not want to cut wages. ' 

W. W. Goodson, of Hillyer-Deutsch-Ed- 
wards (Inc.), Oakdale, La.,*agreed with Mr. 
Vernon in the matter of cutting wages, stat- 
ing that “cheap labor does not get cheap 
lumber.” 

President Vandercook asked how many 
of the members had cut wages, and a few 
responded. One member reported a slash 
of from 25 cents to $1.50 a day, and two 
reported a 10 per cent reduction for all 
employees. 

G. W. Martin, of the Southern Lumber 
Co., Warren, Ark., stated that when busi- 
ness was dull the managers cut wages, 


but that this procedure never cuts costs 
down. 

A general discussion then followed on the 
advisability of reducing costs by eliminating 
unneeded men and increasing efficiency (plus 
a little extra work), rather than by cutting 
wages. When called to express an opinion 
on cutting wages to reduce costs, the meet- 
ing was almost unanimous in opposing a 
reduction of the wage scale. 

E. H. Stevens, Goodyear Yellow Pine Co., 
Picayune, Miss.; J. F. Woods, R. W. Wier 
Lumber Co., Wiergate, Tex.; T. B. Toler, 
Frost Lumber Industries, Montrose, La., 
and F. A. Mullet, Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
Quitman, Miss., were among those leading 
in the discussion regarding cost reduction. 

D. R. Durant, Swift-Hunter Lumber Co., 
Atmore, Ala., asked what profit should be 
expected from the commissary. One mem- 
ber responded that he would be pleased to 
make 10 per cent, but did not do it. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


The afternoon session was taken up by 
an address on “Utilization and Manage- 





J. M. VERNON, D. C. GLEASON, 
Brownville, Ala.; Electric Mills, Miss.; 
Elected Vice Presidents of Association 


ment,” by V. H. Sonderegger, forest engi- 
neer, of New Orleans, and subsequent dis-- 
cussion by the members. 


Forest Utilization and Management 

Economic utilization of the forest, Mr. 
Sonderegger said, is at the foundation of all 
successful undertakings in connection with 
lumbering. All foresters and lumbermen 
to be successful must be efficient practi- 
tioners of utilization. Urging the necessity 
of practical knowledge rather than the 
purely theoretical knowledge of forestry, 
Mr. Sonderegger said, a remarkable change 
had taken place in the forest industry in the 
last ten years. Credit for this change, he 
said, belongs to logging superintendents. 
The logs produced today are far superior to 
those produced in the past, but there is need 
for close watching lest efforts be directed 
to volume rather than to quality of product. 
Proper division of long lengths is still a big 
problem. Long logs, he said, are the best 
though the tendency is to cut 16-foot logs 
and leave 6- to 8-foot lengths in the tops 
of the trees. Low stumps, he said, are the 
rule in the pine forests now but he still finds 
that hardwoods are cut high. On one job 
in checking after the saws he found that 
a cow oak was cut three feet from the ground 
and the stump measured 40 inches. He had 


Also Considers Timber Utilization and Truck-Tractor Operation 


this stump cut 18 inches lower, at a diam- 
eter of 48 inches, and found that the butt 
contained 121% feet Doyle scale. There- 
fore, he showed, the butt log lost 12 percent 
of excellent timber. If it is necessary to 
increase log cutting costs to induce low cut- 


‘ting an additional 10 to 25 cents per one 


thousand feet for low stumps is a good in- 
vestment. No doubt, he said, a gain of 18 
to 24 inches at the stump will increase the 
12s, 14s and 16s in the top logs. Mr. Sonder- 
egger urged, as on former occasions, that 
there be more codperation between sales 
managers and logging superintendents in 
order that logs. may be produced in the 
woods that will provide the manufactured 
product needed by the sales managers. 
Touching briefly on the question of log 


‘ grades, the speaker said, that the rules now 


used farther north are not suitable for the 
southern coastal area and urged the fram- 
ing of more suitable rules. 

Too often, he said, little thought is given 
to the material that is left in the woods after 
the logs are cut. With the scarcity of choice 
timber lands the byproduct manufacturers 
have been studying methods of obtaining 
raw materials. Investigations made by him, 
as well as by others, have proved that a 
great deal of material can be saved behind 
the saws from this material. Yellow pine 
poles and piling are in big demand, the 
lengths running from 30 to 100 feet with 
9- to 5-inch tips. The prices vary from 8 
cents to 25 cents a lineal foot loaded on the 
cars and peeled. He showed that a 30-foot 
pole with a 9-inch tip scaled as a 16- and a 
14-foot log produces 81 feet Doyle scale, 
which at $18 a thousand delivered at the 
mill would return $1.45. The same material 
as a pole loaded on the cars yields 8 cents 
a foot or $2.40. He warned the superinten- 
dents, however, that in this form of utiliza- 
tion they should first find their buyers and 
get their prices and specifications and then 
contract to deliver the poles. He referred 
to the fact that operators who have mar- 
kets at the paper mills can save the tops 
very close for pulpwood. The custom is to 
contract this material by the cord for de- 
livery on the cars. While hardwoods at the 
present are not in great demand for pulp- 
wood, he felt sure that eventually experi- 
ments being conducted by the Forest Pro- 
ducts Laboratory would develop methods of 
using some of them. 


Suggests Licensing of Trappers 

Referring to the fact that many of the 
southern operators have large acreage of 
both virgin and cut-over lands in swamps 
and bottoms, and to the fact that fur bear- 
ing animals reproduce rapidly in such areas, 
he suggested the licensing of trappers as a 
means of obtaining a revenue. He referred 
also to charcoal as a byproduct and to the 
tight cooperage industry as a market for 
white and red oak bolts and slack cooperage 
industry as a market for gum, tupelo, maple, 
sycamore, elm and other soft grained woods. 
He referred also to the growing scarcity of 
cross ties which can always be produced 
from the tops of trees and from young tim- 
ber. The same was true, he said, of mine 
props, the supply of which is being ex- 
hausted in forests near the mines. 

The greatest aid, he said, to close utiliza- 
tion is the creosote industry, and he urged 
the lumbermen to cultivate that industry and 
study its needs in pine and hardwoods. 
Cross ties, switch ties, poles, piling and fence 
posts are but a few of the important by- 
products of forestry that may be utilized by 
preservation. ; : : 

Stressing the needs of greater efficiency in 
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the woods operations, the speaker said that 
where there has been a change in the char- 
acter of the timber and lighter equipment is 
more efficient for taking it out, it is advis- 
able to dispose of the old heavy equipment 
putting in the lighter 2-line skidders op- 
erated by steam or gasoline power and log 
loaders of a similar type. He referred also 
to the poor economy of using round poles 
for ties, declaring that all ties should be 
hewn two sides and preferably hewn or sawn 
four sides. He said also that every operator 
should have a rail straightener on the job. 
While a great deal of improvement has been 
made in the machine and repair shops of 
logging operations, he said, there still was 
room for improvement, especially in the 
handling of used material. This, he said, 
should be sorted out in bins and shelves in 
storehouses making it readily accessible for 
future use. 

Referring to himself as a pioneer in se- 
lective ‘ogging, he urged this method in 
the woods operation. The public, he said, is 
demanding timber conservation by closer utili- 
zation of the great forest resources and de- 
clared that selective logging is all that the 
name implies. It is an efficient method of 
removing merchantable and profitable tim- 
ber and leaving the forest in such shape that 
a future crop can be obtained in a given 
number of years. 

Points brought out by Mr. Sonderegger 
in his talk were very well received by the 
members, particular interest being manifested 
in those dealing with the creosoting of small 
sapwoods and loblolly for fence posts, poles, 
pilings and other uses. The members were 
advised to get in touch with their closest 
creosoting plant, to find what is wanted be- 
fore starting anything. The use of small 
stuff proved a topic of interest. 

Informal discussion that followed the talk 
was chiefly concerning the amount of creo- 
soting with some inquiry regarding the life 
of treated timbers. The general practice 
was indicated as the complete penetration 
of the sapwood. Examples cited to show 
the longevity of the treated wood included 
a line running into Montgomery, Ala., 
erected in 1898, and the New Orleans & 
Northeastern Railroad trestle near New 
Orleans. 

J. M. Vernon, in response to an inquiry, 
stated that in getting poles his company 
sometimes goes back to sections that had 
been gone over already. The practice is to 
get poles out as ordered, he stated. 

Mr. Sonderegger, President Vandercook 
and F. A. Mullet, of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., Quitman, Miss., next entered into a 
discussion as to the best means of getting all 
of the clear timber into logs that can be 
turned into the best grades of lumber. 


Preventing Tally Discrepancies 

Secretary Boyd called the attention of 
the members to the fact that in one of the 
previous meetings the complaint had been 
brought up that the mill tally ‘had been 
short of the woods tally. In reply, Mr. 
Sonderegger stated that his experience had 
been that one of the men had a short stick 
and that the best means of preventing this 
was to check up all measuring sticks regu- 
larly. 

G W. Martin stated that in the last meet- 
ing it had been suggested that an iron stick 
be used to prevent a lopping off and conse- 
quent short tally. He stated that he used 
a round iron stick measuring 8 feet 2 inches 
with a notch every two feet. President 
Vandercook asked if there had been any 
complaint because of the round stick rolling 
off the log. Mr. Vandercook reported that 
he made the men lay the pole down to notch 
the log. His poles, he declared, were made 
by the scaler and a supply kept on hand 
where the men could get them conveniently. 
The poles used, he stated, were flat and 10 
feet in length. As a general rule, he said, 
men find it easier to figure in multiples of 


n. 
W A Mullet brought up the question of 


keeping the logs fresh for the mill so as to 
reduce spoilage as much as possible. The 
general discussion following indicated that 
the only way to deal with the situation was 
to keep just far enough ahead to insure the 
mill being logged, reducing operations when 
necessary. 

R. W. May, of the Lyon Lumber Co., 
Garyville, La., advised the members that he 
keeps about twenty days ahead of the mill, 
this being the closest that he can cut and be 
assured of logging the mill. Even at this, 
he stated, he has some spoilage now and 
then. Mr. May stated that his practice was 
to keep about 12,000 feet on the track and 
8,000 feet in the woods. 


Paying Woods Crews 

The question of paying woods crews was 
brought up by President Vandercook, who 
stated that his company had had trouble 
because of inequality of growth. The prob- 
lem, he said, is to work out just how to 
pay for just what was cut. The outcome 
was said to be a scale ranging from 90 cents 
to 45 cents, according to the number of feet. 
The lowest figure was for 200 feet and over 
per log. The scale for hardwood was set 
at 60 cents. Under the old method, Mr. 
Vandercook stated, he found that when 
crews got into a bad strip, some worked 
hard all day and got $1.25, also that some 
men lay off. The new method was said 
to be successful in that the men could figure 
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just what they were getting for the day’s 
work and were getting trained to bring out 
better timber. 

R. D. Garver, of the Forest Products 
Laboratory, stated that figures had been ob- 
tained by the use of stop watches and that 
they tallied very closely to scale adopted 
by Mr. Vandercook. The laboratory, he said, 
figured it cost $3.29 to produce 1,000 feet in 
7-inch logs, $1.14 to produce 1,000 feet in 
20-inch logs, and 97 cents to produce 1,000 
in 26-inch logs. These tests were made in 
the shortleaf country. Mr. Vandercook said 
that this scale was based on years of ex- 
perience. 

A discussion of high and low stumps fol- 
lowed, in which George McAfee, of the Pearl 
River Valley Lumber Co., Canton, Miss., 
took a leading part. He answered a number 
of questions concerning the daily out-turn, 
amount of labor used and average costs. In 
hardwood, he said, the 24-inch stump was 
frequently obtained, this going up to 36 
inches and down to 18 inches at times. Mr. 
McAfee said that he used an 8-foot hard- 
wood stick for measuring and allowed 4 
inches for a 16-foot log. The cutting of 
hardwood stumps, he said, was according to 
the species. On the better grades of tim- 
ber, the practice is to go clear to the top 
and to drop down on the lower grades. The 








top is left if it is not good. “All timber 
today, especially hardwood,” said Mr. Me. 
Afee, “calls for more thought than ever be. 
fore in the game.” Following the discus. 
sion, the announcement of committees was 


made. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING 
[Special telegram to Amertcan LumBERMan] 

New Orveans, La., Oct. 26.—R. K. Me. 
Kenna, of the Brown Florida Co., Caryville 
Fla., told of laying out a new operation which 
furnished the basis for an interesting dis- 
cussion at the Wednesday morning session 
of the Southern Logging Association. Mr. 
McKenna’s talk, with an address on “Small 
Sawmill Utilization in_Shortleaf Pine,” by 
R. D. Garver, of the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory, Madison, Wis., constituted the 
morning program. 

The first thing Mr. McKenna said he 
did was to look at his own woods, figure his 
own layout and do his own surveying. Ma. 
terials used to lay the rails on were selected 
according to how long the track was to be 
there. In bad places, he said that he did 
not grade but took 12-foot poles and laid 
the steel on them. These poles were usually 
taken to run 6 inches and never less than 5 
inches on the small end. Where conditions 
are extra bad, 14-foot poles are used. When 
through with the spur, the steel is taken up 
and the poles left “as is.” The poles are 
supplied along the tracks under contract. In 
cutting up logs, Mr. McKenna stated, he 
cuts by the piece at 8 cents for each piece 
and at a cost of 48 cents or 60 cents a 
thousand. For cypress and hardwood, a 
rate of 10 cents is paid, with the net result 
actually coming to about the same. He 
declared that he used twenty teams to log, 
that his steel is laid by hand, with the help 
of two mules, and that skidding costs from 
70 cents to $1.10 a thousand. In skidding, 
Mr. McKenna said, he uses a 1,200-foot line 
and trades ends after 60 days. Each line 
has a life of four months. Hauling is done 
with dollies and carts, with contract work 
resorted to only where the location is in- 
convenient. The long line is used with the 
skidder, he said, because it is possible to 
go back at less cost than by building a 
spur. 

Railroad Construction Costs 


Concerning his railroad construction, Mr. 
McKenna said he had eighteen men in his 
steel gang and ripped 300 rails a day. Rip- 
ping and laying are done day in and day 
out. Asked about the poles, he said that 
they cost him 12 cents or 13 cents a thou- 
sand and that he found them cheaper than 
ties. They are contracted for, laid down 
along the track at 4 cents or 4% cents each. 
He said he found his spur work much 
cheaper when using poles and leaving them 
than when he tried to use ties and move 
them. 

The cost for track building was said by 
Mr. McKenna to run 18 cents a thousand. 

The selection of material depended on the 
time the spur is to be in place. If only 
eighteen months, the poles are used. These 
are laid down under contract and the steel 
gang is relieved of trouble. 

Further discussion of wages paid proved 
of considerable interest to the members, 
many pointed questions being asked con- 
cerning the cost of living in Mr. McKenna’s 
section. Mr. McKenna stated that his costs 
ranged from $5.20 to $8 delivered at the 
pond, with the average at about $6. One 
camp is 45 miles and one 12 miles away, 
he stated. All cutting up is done at the mill 
and it’is up to them to get their bill out, 
he said. Labor conditions were described 
as favorable. 

Questions brought out that costs were 
relatively high as compared with labor be- 
cause the timber is not so good. 

J. M. Vernon reported that he used poles 
on unjmportant spurs and left them. Poles 
cost him 6 cents each. He reported that his 
ties are picked up. Although in a hilly 
country, Mr. Vernon declared that he did 
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not go over the hills, staying in the valley. 
Chains are used, he said, with very little 
skidding and some contract work. 


Mr. Vandercook reported that he took his 
ties up and that they broke up before rotting 
because of being picked up and put down 
so fast. 

D. C. Gleason, of the Sumter Lumber 
Co., Electric Mills, Miss., stated that he was 
working in gumbo and was using 12-foot 
poles, these being crossed in some instances. 
He also reported using slabs the second time. 
All his spurs and main line, he said, were on 
gumbo. Sand for use is hauled 20 miles. 
A new method now being tried out is to 
lay poles lengthwise, then apply sand and 
afterwards place poles to carry the rails. 
He stated that his ties were bought on con- 
tract, 25 cents for culls and higher for bet- 
ter quality. The ties are 8% feet long and 
are used a half dozen times. Cinders were 
reported as unsatisfactory. 

P. P. Breaux, of the Lamar Lumber Co., 
Bogalusa, La., also took part in the dis- 
cussion. 


Experiences in Recent Floods 


Secretary James Boyd read letters giving 
experiences following the recent flood. The 
Tschudy Lumber Co., Weona, Ark., wrote 
that it had lost practically twelve weeks’ op- 
eration during the flood. The water was so 
deep they could neither cut. logs, operate the 
railroad nor do any log skidding or log load- 
ing. Log cutting and skidding was started 
long before the ground dried out and though 
expense was heavy, it was the best that 
could be done so as: to operate the plant. 
The cost of logging was reported high and is 
expected to be high until the property has 
been rehabilitated. 


Carl S. White, of the Breece-White Manu- 
facturing Co., Arkansas City, Ark., wrote 
that his concern had had no particular diffi- 
culty in getting out logs. The railroad had 
to be practically rebuilt, old ties particu- 
larly being found rotted out. Expenses were 
no higher than before the flood except that 
the company had to overhaul a machine and 
that labor was higher with a smaller amount 
of work accomplished. 


Mr. Sonderegger expressed a belief that 
the conditions following the flood were not 
normal and that increased cost temporarily 
felt could be charged as flood loss. He 
stated that the one big benefit derived from 
the flood was that it had cleared the woods 
out by washing out the dead logs, etc. 


Small Sawmill Utilization 


“Small Sawmill Utilization of Shortleaf 
Pine” was the subject discussed by R. D. Gar- 
ver, of the Forest Products Laboratory, Mad- 
ison, Wis. He said in part: 


Utilization of timber in the small southern 
Sawmills is important because they saw an 
appreciable amount of lumber, are increasing 
in number, and fill an important position in 
lumber production by cutting small tracts of 
virgin timber left behind by larger operators 
and extensive second-growth stands. They 
also permit farmers and small owners to 
realize on their timber holdings, and through 
employment support many families. The large 
companies themselves may before long fol- 
low their major projects with small portable 
mills to saw up small logs and tops that can 
not be profitably handled by their present 
equipment. It is fairly certain that the num- 
ber of small mills will increase, and for this 
reason the question of good or bad practise 
in their operation demands consideration. 


Desirous of securing information along this 
line, Mr. Garver said, led the Forest Service 
to make a comprehensive logging and milling 
study among the small plants operating in the 
Ouachita national forest in Arkansas. Woods 
operations were all similar, such differences 
as existed being due almost entirely to how 
far the loggers “went into the tops” of the 
trees. The mill designated as No. 6 went into 
the tops to about an inch smaller diameter than 
the others and by so doing got about 4 percent 
more material, on a cubic foot basis, from the 


trees. About 600 knotty top logs were tallied 
through the mill. The lumber from these 
graded B&better, 1.3 percent; C & No. 1 com- 
mon, 2.3 percent; No. 2 common, 19.5 percent; 
No. 3 common, 12.7 percent; No. 1 common 
dimension, 27.6 percent; No. 2 common dimen- 
sion, 26.2 percent; No. 3 common dimension, 
10.4 percent, with an average value of $24.14 
per 1,000 feet, compared with $23.39 for log 
run. These knotty logs were laid down at 
planers for $15.81 per 1,000 feet, leaving $8.33 
to cover planing cost, stumpage and profit. The 
analysis showed that the value per 1000 feet 
of the lumber from a 10-inch log was equal 
to that from a 20-inch log. 

Practice at the various mills disclosed greater 
difference in manufacturing efficiency than in 
logging. Mill No. 6 used a solid-tooth saw 
cutting a kerf %4 inch thinner than the aver- 
age of the other mills, and, in addition, this mill 
sawed its 4/4 lumber 34.6/32, nearly sz inch 
thinner than the average for the others. This 
was thick enough for dressing, indicating that 
the others wasted,their material. This mill 
had a net over-run of 20.8 percent, which was 
7.4 percent greater than the average for the 
others. A thinner saw kerf probably accounted 
for 5.3 percent of this over-run, thinner lum- 
ber for 1.4 percent, and superior sawing and 
edging for 0.7 percent. 

Mill No. 6 also stands out above the others 
in the quality of lumber produced, according 
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to Mr. Garver, even though it sawed more of 
the small, knotty logs from the tops. The 
lumber from this mill was worth about 8 per- 
cent more per 1,000 feet than that from the 
other mills. Since the equipment was «prac- 
tically the same, the difference was undoubtedly 
due to “head-work.” Of B&better, Mill No. 6 
produced 24.8 percent, compared with the av- 
erage of 19.4 percent of the other mills; of 
C&No. 1 common, 8.5 percent against 11.4 per- 
cent; of No. 2 common, 18.7 percent, against 
19.9 percent; of No. 3 common, 4.3 percent, 
against 8.8 percent; of No. 1 dimension, 31.1 
percent, against 24.8 percent; of No. 2 com- 
mon dimension, 10.2 percent, against 11.0 per- 
cent; of No. 3 dimension, 2.4 percent, against 
4.7 percent. The value of the production of 
Mill No. 6 was $34.46, as compared with the 
average of $31.82 of the others. 

Progressive mill men, in planning a higher 
standard for their small mill production of 
course wish to know what equipment to con- 
sider for further improvement, said Mr. 
Garver. Prediction in such matters is difficult. 
The Swedish gang saw offers possibilities, the 
small French portable band mill may come to 
the front, or perhaps our own circular mill, 
very much improved, will be most satisfactory. 
The successful employment of any equipment; 
however, must be coupled with education, for 
good utilization depends not only on good 
machinery but also on good operators. 


Mr. Garver concluded by analyzing the com- 


parative effect of diameter on grades, volume 
and value of lumber obtainable from a typical 
mountain-type shortleaf pine tree from the time 
it is an 8-inch sapling. At a diameter of 12 
inches, he said, the tree contains a total of 100 
board feet and begins to look like a saw-log 
tree, but the cost of cutting it into lumber is 
1.112, or 10 to 12 percent greater than it will 
be when it has reached 17 to 18 inches in diam- 
eter. At 20 inches, 22.3 percent of the lumber 
is B&better, the volume is 450 board feet, and 
the production cost figure is 0.981, or about 
2 percent less than the average. The lumber 
is now worth $32.70 per 1,000 feet, as against 
$25.46 when it was an 8-inch sapling, and the 
tree itself is worth $14.71, as against 61 cents 
when it was only 8 inches in diameter. At 31 
inches the lumber is worth $39.26 per 1,000 feet 
and the volume has more than trebled, so that 
the tree is worth $53.90. The production cost 
meanwhile is 0.993—virtually the same as at 
the 20-inch diameter. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


Clarence Vandercook, of the Long-Bell 
Co., Quitman, Miss., was reélected president 
of association by acclamation at the Wednes- 
day afternoon session. Virtually the entire 
set of officers was recommended by the 
nominating committee and reélected by ac- 
clamation. The officers for the coming year, 
in addition to President Vandercook, follow: 

First vice president—J. F. Woods, Wier 
Long Leaf Lumber Co., Wiergate, Tex. 

Second vice president—J. M. Vernon, W. P. 
Brown & Sons Lumber Co., Brownville, Ala. 

Secretary-treasurer—James Boyd, New Or- 
leans, La, 


State vice presidents: Alabama—H. G. Hug- 
gins, Jackson Lumber Co., Lockhart; Arkansas— 
R. L. Davis, Crossett Lumber Co., Crossett; 
Florida—A. M. Lowary, Bagdad Lumber Co., 
Bagdad; Louisiana—T. B. Toler, Frost Lumber 
Industries, Montrose ; Mississippi—D. C. Gleason, 
Sumter Lumber Co., Electric Mills; Oklahoma— 
E. Burnett, Choctaw Lumber Co., Broken Bow; 
Tennessee—A. M. Horton, Stimson Interests, 
Memphis; Texas—R. L. Weathersby, Kirby 
Lumber Co., Houston; Virginia—J. M. Camp, 
Camp Manufacturing Co., Franklin. 


The afternoon session opened with a dis- 
cussion on building a railroad spur track 
through swampy country with dragline 
equipment, George McAfee, of the Pearl 
River Valley Lumber Co., giving his ex- 
periences. Mr. McAfee stated that he used 
a Pawling & Harnischfeger machine with 
a bucket and figured that it cost 6 cents a 
cubic yard, getting out 7,000 cubic yards 
each week. He works two shifts of 22 
hours, going on and off each 12 hours, which 
makes an allowance of an hour each shift 
for oiling and tending the machine. He 
stated that he had used the machine for a 
year and that it is holding up well. Costs 
averaged $135 a week for labor and an equal 
amount for supplies, Mr. McAfee stated. In 
some weeks, 69 yards an hour was averaged, 
while in others only 50 yards was attained. 
The machine is working in gumbo, it was 
stated. The greatest difficulty, it was said, 
was in keeping the bucket in repair. 

In some of the work done, Mr. McAfee 
related, the ground was hard and had not 
been dynamited sufficiently and increased the 
repair bill. With favorable weather, a bet- 
ter record could be made, he said. Deprecia- 
tion is charged off at the rate of $20 a day, 
based on an allowance of two years’ life for 
the machine. Mr. McAfee stated that he 
considered a machine that did not pay for 
itself in two years was not worth anything. 
There has been very little wasting so far, 
he stated, but in case it was necessary, dump 
carts could be used. The height of the 
dump was said to vary and the width of 
the crown changed accordingly. On low 
dumps, the crown was set at 12 feet, rang- 
ing up to as wide as 19 feet as the height 
increased... A 15 percent allowance for 
shrinkage was figured. 

On being questioned, he stated that logs 
were being trucked out in the meantime 
costs figured at $11 on a 25-mile haul thie 
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last summer. Further questioning brought 
out that a big expense was the drag cable, 
of which two a week were used. He also 
stated that no advantage was found to have 
been gained in the use of larger cable. The 
use of the dragline machine is not prac- 
ticable except where there is an average 4- 
foot fill for four or five miles, according to 
Mr. McAfee. Draglines could not be used 
economically on scattered work, he said, 
inasmuch as moving the equipment would 
destroy the advantages. 


Truck and Tractor Problems 


Then followed a discussion on truck and 
tractor problems, during the course of which 
letters were read from K. L. McGlenn, of 
the March-Strickle Motor Co., of Spokane, 
Wash., telling of the use of trucks in the 
Pacific Northwest, and from Frank Klick, 
of Frank Klick & Sons, Massillon, Ohio, 
who told about hauling hardwood logs. B. 
B. Head read a paper prepared by J. D. 
McNair, of the Kaul Lumber Co., Tusca- 
loosa, Ala., on hauling with “Caterpillars,” 
and J. L. Jordan, of Mansfield, La., told of 
his experiences in logging with trailers. 
(Nore: A summary of these letters and papers 
appears in the Motor Truck Department on 

es 68 and 69 of this issue of the AMERICAN 

U MBERMAN.—EDITor. } 

W. W. Goodson, of Hillyer Deutsch Ed- 
wards (Inc.), next brought in the question 
of hardwood cutting so as to avoid splinter 
pulling. He asked what the experience of 
others had been and how best to cut with- 
out pulling splinters. He stated that matched 
sawing was used by his men. The consensus 
expressed seemed to be that matched saw- 
ing was about the only way. 

J. M. Vernon, of W. P. Brown & Sons, 
Fayette, Ala., stated that splinter pulling 
troubles were largely up to the man cutting. 
He said the proper way is to pull the tim- 
ber to the side and not in the direction that 
it might be leaning. He stated that. his 
work was largely contract and that he had 
had trouble in splitting and with splinters. 
He went back at the contractor with these 
items and ended the problem. 

Mr. Goodson said that he agreed that it 
was up to the man doing the cutting, but that 
he was working by the day and wanted the 
best rule for the men to go by. 

. B. Mustin, of the Gilchrist-Fordney 
Co., Laurel, Miss., said that he had been hav- 
ing trouble right along and did not seem to 
be through with it yet, but things are im- 
proving, however, and less trouble is being 
experienced. 

President Vandercook said a good method 
was the use of wedges and the throwing of 
trees away from the lean. He stated that 
a man who splits a tree is laid off for three 
days, instructions being that if they are not 
sure the tree must be passed up until advice 
is obtained. 

V. H. Sonderegger said that this trouble 
would disappear with training and would be 
lessened by paying by the day. All trees 
cannot be match sawed, he said. The use 
of steel wedges and mauls was declared by 
him to be essential for hardwood. The men, 
he said, must see that the tree is balanced. 
One trouble pointed out was the failure to 
notch deep enough and the forcing of trees. 
In hardwoods, Mr. Sonderegger declared, 
the companies have to pay a little more for 
a saw boss and get one who knows the 
business. 

The election of officers followed a short 
talk on the Lambert log unloader by Mr. 
Lambert, of the Natalbany Lumber Co. 


THURSDAY SESSIONS 
[Special telegram to American LumserMAN] 
New Orteans, La., Oct. 27.—Endorsement 
of the McSweeney bill (H. R. 17406), approval 
of the adoption of a uniform invoice blank, and 
an expression of sympathy with the objects of 
the commercial forestry meeting called by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
were voiced by the Southern Logging Asso- 


ciation in resolutions adopted at the closing 
session Thursday morning. The principal fea- 
tures of the session included a talk on “Forest 
Fire Prevention,” by C. F. Evans, of the 
United States Forest Service; one on “Dis- 
eases of Trees and of Lumber,” by Dr. R. H. 
Collie, of the bureau of plant industries, and 
a discussion of log purchasing, led by C 
Gardinier, of the Wausau Southern Lumber 
Co., Laurel, Miss. 


In his talk on fire prevention, Mr. Evans 
brought out the fact that there are 140,000,000 
acres of forest land in the South, most of 
which would either have to be used for grow- 
ing trees or remain idle. The cost of fire pro- 
tection for this acreage is estimated at $3,- 
241,950, or approximately 2% cents an acre. 
When the cost of protection is compared with 
the value of the annual wood crop, it was 
pointed out, the former seems trivial. 


The speaker stated that the South is for- 
tunate in that a forest fire does not consume 
the big timber, otherwise the entire section 
would be burned out in six or seven years. He 
also asserted that the individual owner can not 
protect this holding without a favoring public 
sentiment, unless they are consolidated and 
isolated. “If public sentiment opposes fires,” 
he declared, “we would have none in the 
South, for almost all of them are man made.” 
The speaker outlined the need for fire towers 
and other important features with which to 
combat incipient blazes. Steps were being 
taken, he said, to develop a standardized steel 
fire tower. 


Fighting Tree Diseases 


Dr. Collie spoke of the relationship of the 
forest trees in spreading disease, citing the 
Florida oaks as illustration. He also dis- 
cussed the constant fight against diseased trees. 
Knowledge of tree decay ‘will bring better 
cruising and a reduced cull loss, he told the 
loggers. The next decade will bring a method 
of disposing of slash with a minimum of tree 
infection, he prophesied. The expert also 
called attention to the use of the new Gov- 
ernment formula for treating log ends to re- 
duce blue stain and resultant damage to lum- 
ber, citing the small cost as against the saving 
in the log product itself and possible infec- 
tion of other parts of the yard piles. The 
extension of the period of time allowable for 
bringing the log to the saws was also cited 
as a valuable factor in the use of the pre- 
ventative. 


The bureau was declared as expecting to do 
more work in the South and the confidence 
of the logging superintendents was asked. The 
nature of the work, the meeting was told, took 
the investigators into the woods to study the 
timber and logs at first hand. The general 
discussion following was led by F. A. Mul- 
pn H. Sonderegger, and Clarence Vander- 
coo 


C. F. Gardinier, the next speaker, told the 
meeting that his company had been purchas- 
ing logs for about three years. These are 
bought either delivered at the mill pond, 
where they are scaled by the mill ‘to conform 
to 10-inch minimum size, or else small patches 
of timber were inspected and a price made 
based on the estimated yield. It was sur- 
prising how much he bought delivered, he de- 
clared. Many owners are now finding that 
timber, though inaccessible before, can 
reached with the present price. Logs cost an 
average of $13 at the pond, he said. The 
average of those bought by timber inspection 
ranged from $12.50 to $14. 


F. A. Mullet next spoke on the National 
Safety Council, stressing the value of the work 
being done, and urged that the members in- 
duce their companies to join. The possibility 
exists, he stated, that an entirely separate divi- 
sion may be established for lumber manufac- 
turers. The results to be obtained are better 
feeling among the men, increased efficiency, 
and lower costs. 


In discussi foremen’s meetings, D. G. 
Gleason and r R. Carr asserted that satis- 
factory results were being obtained. 


i 


Foresters Tell of Work 


Roy L. Hogue, State forester for Missisippi, 
stated that for some time the service had 
felt that lumbermen in the State were cutting 
trees too close, not leaving enough trees for 
seed and perhaps taking some that did not 
to handle. He asked the logging men to check 
up on this. He stated that there existed a 
feeling in Mississippi that much of the cyt- 
over land would be farmed, which he termed 
a fallacy. Probably 50 percent of the State’s 
land will remain in forests, he declared, and 
timber would be the farmers’ best crop when 
the cost outlay is compared with the returns, 
He also told the logging men he had $33,000 
Federal aid money for co-operation with them 
in the protection. 

W. Hines, Louisiana State forester, told 
the group that the State had 3,000,000 acres 
under fire protection at a cost of 2 cents an 
acre and expects to take in 750,000 additional 
acres this fall. Hope was expressed that the 
entire State would be covered within a reason- 
able time. The Louisiana law on leaving small 
trees is being carried out spontaneously by the 
lumber interests, he asserted, with a view to a 
later profit from pulpwood. 

E. H. Munns, United States director of forest 
experiment stations, spoke briefly. 

E Demmon, acting director of the 
Louisiana station, also spoke. 

The next meeting was announced as scheduled 
for the same time in 1928 as the session just 
closing. 

Resolutions adopted included appreciation to 
the speakers and discussion leaders and of the 
interest shown by official bureaus in sending 
representatives to the meeting. 

J. D. Keys, of the E- E. Jackson Lumber- 
Co., Riderwood, Ala., who was scheduled to 
speak on “Logging With Mules,” was forced 
to return home without appearing, due to 
trouble with a recently crushed finger. 





Protection for Canadian Doors 


Toronto, Ont., Oct. 25.—A deputation of 
manufacturers of Canadian doors, including 
representatives from British Columbia and 
Ontario, had an interview recently with the 
Tariff Advisory Board at Ottawa, in connec- 
tion with their application for additional pro- 
tection against doors imported from the United 
States. Oliver Phillips, of Vancouver, repre- 
senting British Columbia door manufacturers, 
advised the board that they were not asking 
for a duty higher than the present 25 percent 
on American made doors entering Canada, but 
were asking that imported doors should bear 
a fixed and fair price for their selling purpose 
in Canada, upon which price the 25 percent duty 
is assessed. Mr. Phillips asked the board to have 
a competent cost accountant make an investi- 
gation of United States door plants for the 
purpose of submitting a report as to what a 
fair price should be. A. L. Bennett, of P. W. 
Gardiner & Son (Ltd.), Galt, Ont., presented 
the case on behalf of the Ontario door manu- 
facturers. 


Burrato, N. Y., Oct. 24.—The Tariff Ad- 
visory Board of Canada has taken under ad- 
visement the application of Canadian door man- 
ufacturers for additional tariff protection. A 
hearing on the subject took place last week at 
Ottawa and a good deal of opposition to any 
raise in rates was shown. I. K. Ockley, repre- 
senting Kent-Ockley (Ltd.), Toronto, and 
other Ontario retailers protested against the 
attempt to have the duty increased from 25 
percent, either by change of the rate or by 
giving a fictitious valuation to such doors as 
may be imported from the United States. Mr. 
Ockley said that there is no attempt on the 
part of American manufacturers to dump 
doors in Canada. 

J. Deachman, of the Consumers’ League 
of Canada, said that granting the application 
might mean 85 cents a door to the Canadian 
consumer. A. L. Bennett, of Galt, on behalf 
of the eastern Canada door manufacturers, 
said that the present situation is unfair to 
Canadian producers. 
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Illinois Retail Group Hears Talk on Costs 


East St. Louts, Itx., Oct. 26—An analysis 
by W. G. Joyce, field secretary, of the bulletin 
on “Operating Expenses of Building Material 
Dealers in 1926,” by the Bureau of Business 
Research of Harvard University, was a most 
interesting feature of the meeting of the sev- 
enth district of the Illinois Lumber & Material 
Dealers’ Association in East St. Louis today. 
The meeting was held in the new $1,250,000 
Broadview Hotel, and was attended by more 
than fifty dealers. 

Mr. Joyce said that the bulletin was a serious 
reflection on the lumber business, showing, as 
it did, on sales of $18,845,861 of fifty-eight 
firms, a total profit of only $48,837.58, equiva- 
lent to 3 percent. Forty-eight firms handling 
only masonry materials with sales of $30,817,- 
396, had a profit of $862,887, or 2.8 percent. 
Twenty-five concerns handling masonry ma- 
terials and coal, doing a business of $7,189,803, 
made profit of $74,603, or 1.5 percent. Twenty- 
six concerns, selling lumber and masonry ma- 
terials with a business of $7,189,803, had a 
profit of $150,985, or 2.1 percent. Forty-six 
firms handling lumber, masonry materials and 
coal had $16,286,622 in sales, with a profit of 
$162,866, or 1 percent. Mr. Joyce showed that 
the entire number of 203 firms covered in the 
survey, located in thirtv-three States. had net 
sales of $79,456,611, with profits of $1,300,179, 
or 1.64 percent. 


Should Add 52 Percent to Cost 


It also was shown by Mr. Joyce that of the 
fifty-eight lumber firms reporting, twenty-two 
had a net loss, eighteen had a profit of less 
than 2.5 percent, and eighteen had a profit of 
over 2.5 percent. Of forty-eight firms selling 
masonry materials, eleven showed a net loss, 
twelve profit less than 2.5 percent, and twenty- 
five had a profit of over 2.5 percent. Of 
twenty-five firms handling masonry materials 
and coal, ten showed a net loss, eleven less 
than 4 percent profit, and four a profit of over 
4 percent. Of twenty-six firms handling lum- 
ber, masonry materials and coal, nine showed 
a net loss, eight less than 3 percent profit and 
nine over 3 percent profit. Of forty-six con- 
cerns handling lumber, masonry materials and 
coal, seventeen showed a net loss, twenty-nine 
a profit less than 2.5 percent. 


The report showed the total operating ex- 
penses to sales was 24.5 percent for lumber 
dealers with sales over 75 percent of lumber. 
It was necessary, Mr. Joyce said, for lumber 
dealers to know their costs of doing business. 
With this information at hand, 95 percent of 
the troubles of the dealers would be over. 

Mr. Joyce said that a retail lumber dealer, 
in order to make a legitimate profit of 10 per- 
cent on his sales should add 52 percent to the 
cost of his merchandise. The general practice 
was to add one-third, and some dealers thought 
by doing this they were laying by a goodly 
sum to pass on to their heirs. 

“One hears of direct selling troubles with 
the manufacturers and so forth,” said Mr 
Joyce, “but these are inconsequential. The 
great trouble is that dealers do not know the‘r 
costs.” The field secretary urged that dealers 
study the Harvard report closely. 

C. A. Ewing, of the Central Illinois Lumber 
Co.. East St. Louis, chairman of the seventh 
district. who presided at today’s meeting, sai4 
that the Harvard figures undoubtedly were 
correct. Ed. Goedde, of B. Goedde & Bro. 
Lumber Co., East St. Louis, and Joseph 
Springman, of Alton, also endorsed the value 
of the report. 

Cost accounting was another subject that 


‘occupied the attention of the dealers. The cost 


accounting bureau recently inaugurated by the 
association under the direction of 3 
Kreipke and John Higginson, with headquar- 
ters here and in Chicago, explained the work- 
ings of the bureau, the cost of the service, etc. 


Mr. Higginson said that the United States 
Government had stated that 15 percent was a 
legitimate profit. That was a joke as far as 
the lumber business was concerned, he said, as 
most of the dealers were not making 5 percent. 


Should Get Better Returns on Lumber 


Mr. Springman made a report on the Na- 
tional retail convention at Tacoma. He said 
that he was most impressed with the attitude 
of the manufacturers on the West Coast, who 
seemed imbued with a desire to help the retail- 
ers in the East. Mr. Springman explained the 
difference in logging operations on the West 
Coast as compared with those in the South. 
He said that he was amazed at the vastness of 
the forests, and gave assurance that with the 
available timber standing and the reforestation 
practices now being used there was no danger 
of a timber shortage. 

“When I think of those immense trees being 
felled and of the prices that manufacturers 
and in turn we retailers get for the finished 
lumber, I feel it is criminal that we do not 
get better returns,” he said. “Surely we are 
entitled to a fair profit. Unless this is had, it 
seems to me it would be better to let the 
trees stand.” 

Mr. Springman said he was further im- 
pressed with the reports of conditions from 
the various sections, as made at the conven- 
tion. This indicated to him that while the 
districts for the most part had caught up with 
their residential building programs, there was 
still a great demand to be satisfied in the way 
of barns, implement sheds, garages, etc. There 
also was a fine opportunity to do remodeling 
work. 

The care shown by manufacturers in the 
handling of lumber at the mills was-also a 
source of wonderment to Mr. Springman. He 
said that it should be a lesson to dealers to ex- 
ercise care in handling lumber in their yards. 

. F. Bryan, secretary of the association, 
spoke of the value of association membership 
and of the organization’s efforts to serve the 
dealer. Mr. Bryan said that much better re- 
sults could be obtained with a larger member- 


Ontarians Discuss 


Toronto, Ont., Oct. 24——The Southwestern 
Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
held a good meeting in the new Hotel London, 
London, Ontario, on Oct. 20, with H. S. Lud- 
lam, of Leamington, in the chair, and between 
twenty and thirty dealers from various parts 
of the district in attendance. M. R. Bogart, of 
Chatham, secretary of the association, had pre- 
pared an excellent agenda. The features of the 
meeting were the secretary’s report, another 
report from the Secretary, regarding tobacco 
lath, a discussion of a proposed trade extension 
campaign, an address by H. W. Tallcot, of De- 
troit, Mich., on standard cost accounting, and 
a discussion of several other subjects of prac- 
tical interest to the dealers, such as pool buy- 
ing, stop-off privileges etc. 

Secretary Bogart, in his report, made ref- 
erence to many matters of interest. He stated 
that Canadian manufacturers of hardwood 
flooring had reported to him the probability 
that in the near future they would adopt “First,” 
“Second” and “Third” grades for hardwood 
flooring, in conformity with the change recently 
made by maple flooring and oak flooring manu- 
facturers in the United States. He outlined the 
work of the Consolidated Shingle Mills of 
British Columbia, strongly commending their 
objects and urging the Ontario dealers to give 
them 100 percent codperation. He also gave 
the dealers some important facts regarding the 
way in which wood construction withstood the 
recent tornado at St. Louis. 


ship. He pleaded for help in getting at least 
90 percent of all dealers in the State enrolled 
in the association. 

Mr. Bryan called attention to President's 
Week, as a means of honoring J. W. Mackemer 
of Peoria, president of the association; A. C. 
Gauen, of Collinsville, former president, and 
other officers. President’s Week is Oct. 31 to 
Nov. 5, when each member of the association 
is asked to get a member. Members are also 
asked to visit the yards of their competitors. 

.Mr. Bryan pointed out that the association 
as at present constituted had extended its in- 
fluence among the: manufacturers and whole- 
salers of lumber and building materials. He 
said that this could be further extended by 
the increase in membership sought. 

Robert Munger, of East St. Louis, said that 
the manufacturers of asphalt roofing were 
eager to codperate to the fullest with dealers. 


Should Work With Building Agencies 


Mr. Gauen, former president of the associa- 
tion, urged that retail lumber dealers work with 
the building and loan associations, as those 
agencies were doing more than any other toward 
home ownership and home building. 

F, W. Weinel, of the A. F. Weinel Lumber 
Co., Columbia, Ill., was elected a director for 
the seventh district. Mr. Weinel is secretary 
of the Cahokia Lumbermen’s Club. He suc- 
ceeds Joseph Springman, of the Springman 
Lumber Co., Alton, who had held over follow- 
ing the death of John B. Bruso of Collinsville, 
last January. Mr. Weinel’s term is for three 
years. 

Following his election, Mr. Weinel made a 
short talk, in which he pledged his best efforts 
to serving the association. 

The meeting was held in the Cahokia Room 
of the new Broadview Hotel. The room is 
named in honor of the Cahokia Lumbermen’s 
o>. which will hold its meetings here regu- 

arly. 

Following the meeting Messrs.Bryan, Joyce 
and others went to Mount Vernon, where a 
joint meeting of districts eight and nine of 
the Illinois association will be held. 


Practical Subjects 


J. B. Mackenzie, president of the Ontario Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association, told of dis- 
cussions at a recent meeting of eastern Ontario 
dealers in Kingston, who had been much in- 
terested in pool car purchases and a proposal 
to approach the railway companies for stop-off 
privileges, so that dealers along the same line 
of railway, might combine to purchase a full 
carload of doors, wallboard, or other products 
and be able to unload their own portions of 
the car, upon payment of a small stop-off 
charge. 

Secretary Bogart in his report upon tobacco 
lath, outlined the various sizes and qualities of 
stock in use and the members present took part 
in a detailed discussion of this important new 
line of business. 

A code of ethics based upon one adopted re- 
cently by the Louisiana Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, was approved and a motion was 
carried asking the Ontario Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association to adopt a code of ethics, 
at the same time recommending the Louisaina 
code. 

The remainder of the meeting was devoted 
to Mr. Tallcot’s presentation of the subject of 
cost accounting. 


Tue GrowInc of timber gives the farmer an 
opportunity to employ spare labor in off seasons 
and work stock at times when it would other- 
wise be idle. 
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Roofer Manufacturers’ Club Annual Meeting 


Arbitration, Care in Loading and Shipments, Competition and Conservation 
Discussed—Music and Banquet Entertainment Features 


Macon, Ga., Oct. 25.—The annual meeting 
of the Roofer Manufacturers’ Club here today 
was one of the most delightful meetings of 
that organization in its history. The attend- 
ance was much larger than expected, and the 
event came to a climax at night with one of 
the most elaborate banquets ever given by the 
club. The entertainment was provided by the 
newly-elected president, Hugh Thurston, mayor 
of Thomaston, who brought many of the 
entertainers from his home city. 

Besides the election of Hugh Thurston as 
president, Leon Clancey, of Albany, Ga., was 
elected secretary and treasurer. The following 
vice presidents were elected after Alabama’s 
quota had been increased to two: 

Georgia—C. R. Mason, Madison; and John 
White of Hillsboro. 

Alabama—J. A. Cook, of Opelika; and A. B. 
Carroll, of Hurtsboro. 

South Carolina—C. C. Osborne, 
ville. 





of Parks- 


H. Dixon Smith was chairman of the com- 
mittee on nominations. 

Mr. Thurston was serving as acting presi- 
dent at the time of his election. He promised 
the club “the best that I have,” but he said 
that he preferred to be a “buck private.” He 
said that he hoped each member would give the 
club his undivided support. 

R. Mason, retiring secretary, who will 
continue in that capacity until the next meeting, 
said that the members could be of great assist- 
ance if they would reply to the secretary’s 
letters more promptly. 

The next meeting of the club will be held at 
the Hotel Ralston, Columbus, Ga., on Tuesday. 
Dec. 13. but at the suggestion of W. E. King a 
vote will be taken to determine whether to con- 
tinue to alternate with these meetings between 
Macon and Columbus. 

Secretary Mason presented a partial report 
of his work during the year, but said that he 
would not have it complete until the Columbus 
meeting. This report showed 41 members at 
present, while at the opening of the year there 
were 50. Cash on hand totaled $818.20 

Mr. Thurston announced that the arbitration 
committee had cleaned up its work. “We have 
endeavored to give both sides a square deal in 
all arbitration cases,” he said, “and I hope that 
all members will stay in line on arbitration.” 

A message from C. B. King, of Cuthbert, 
who was unable to attend the meeting, ex- 
pressed hope that the club will continue to 
prosper. 

Round Table Discussion 

Problems of the members were threshed out 
in a roundtable discussion. 

One member stated that he had sold a series 
of cars of lumber and out of the lot—which 
he considered exactlv alike—one was reported 
“off grade.” “And that particular car was as 
good a car of roofers as I ever shipped.” he 
added. He asked for the proper procedure 
under such conditions. 

Secretary G. L. Hume, of the North Caro- 
lina Association, suggested that he write at 
once to the Norfolk offices of that association, 
statine all the facts and that an inspection 
would be made. 

F. S. Davis made a talk on behalf of the 
National-American Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
ciation. “The Roofer Manufacturers’ Cluh has 
gone on record as preferrine to sell to whole- 
salers on a 98 percent basis.” he said. “and on 
the other hand the manufacturer should protect 
the wholesaler who is paying the 98 percent.” 
Mr. Davis said that there were a lot more com- 
plaints than there should be. And he added 
that the trade has more competition than ever. 
“Why we have just read in the daily papers 


that 2,500,000 feet of spruce lumber is coming 
over from Russia to be dumped upon us, and 
that next year they are planning to bring 100,- 
000,000 feet of the same lumber here.” 

Mr. Davis declared that he believed the 
roofer manufacturers can keep their place by 
proper machine work and by proper trimming. 
He said that there was objection to over- 
lengths, and that one inch over a given length 
is sufficient. 

G. L. Hume, secretary of the North Carolina 
Pine Association, said that he had more to tell 
the members of the club than he could possibly 
unload at this meeting. He asked that a spe- 
cial committee be named to confer with him, 
they to impart the information to the other 
members through their recommendation, if they 
thought well of his plan. He said he wanted 
to talk of trade extension work. “Our asso- 
ciation thought so much of this that a com- 
mittee of nine was appointed to spend time in 
studying this feature of the work,” he said. “I 
would be perfectly willing to confer with a 
committee after Nov. 15.” 

President Thurston was authorized to 
appoint a committee of five to confer with Mr. 





J. A. COOK, 

Opelika, Ala.; 
Chosen Vice 
President 


G. L. HUME, 

Norfolk, Va.; 

Carolina Pine 
Secretary 


Hume on the evening before the Columbus 
meeting, or Dec. 12. Members of this com- 
mittee are H. Dixon Smith, Leon Clancey, 
Walter E. King, A. C. Alexander, Ernest W. 
Smith and President Thurston, ex-officio. All 
other club members who can attend the com- 
mittee meeting also were invited to be present. 

In the matter of trade-marking and grade- 
marking, H. Dixon Smith, of Columbus, said: 
“I do not believe that some of the members of 
this club know what is being shipped by their 
firms to the trade in the North. Go home, go 
through that car that is loaded and ready to 
be moved out tomorrow and see what the man 
on the other end was about to receive. You 
may be surprised. 


Conservation Is Theme of Banquet Speaker 


“Conserve, save and build rather than ex- 
ploit,” urged Dr. Willis A. Sutton, superin- 
tendent of public schools of Atlanta, in an ad- 
dress at the annual banquet Tuesday night. 
Hugh Thurston, mayor of Thomaston, newly- 
elected president of the club, presided. Nearly 
100 attended the banquet. 

We have an obligation not only to use what 
has been provided for us, Mr. Sutton declared, 
but we have an obligation to conserve, to save 
and to help build up a great State and a great 


nation. We need to have some knowledge of 
what it means to save. 

What we learn from each other is one of 
the greatest sources of knowledge. It used 
to be a problem to interest enough boys to g0 
to college, 25 years ago. Now it is a prob- 
lem of thinking out and deciding which should 
go and which should not. Some people speak 
of education as costly, but the costliest thing 
is not education but ignorance. 

In elaborating his point, the speaker re- 
ferred to the delay in unloosing the forces of 
electricity and steam and in the discovery of 
new lands which opened up new resources of 
wealth. 

There is nothing better that you could 
establish than a research laboratory where 
you could study the problem of conservation 
and tell your industry about it. Most of the 
schools of today are not teaching the funda- 
mentals, the things that make for the up- 
building of the State. What is needed is not 


.only an ability to exercise elbow grease but 


mental discernment to lift oneself out of the 
present situation. The fields, the forest and 
the mine are the only sources of wealth, yet 
what are our schools doing to teach the youth 
how to conserve the resources. 

Georgia as a whole spends more on Latin 
and foreign languages than on the study of 
the soil and on reforestation. Your industry 
started in the Carolinas and has moved into 
Georgia, then into Alabama and now is mov- 
ing into Mississippi cutting a swath through 
the States without building up. We need to 
think of the things that conserve the industry 
and plan for the generations to come and not 
just use up what we have for ourselves. 


During the banquet music was furnished by 
a sextette of musicians from Thomaston who 
kept the hall lively with tuneful pieces under 
the direction of Miss Alva Hardy. 

A special program of musical numbers was 
offered after the meal by another group of tal- 
ented Thomastonians. Mrs. Julian Hightower 
offered solos which were received by an appre- 
ciative audience. In her second number, “Out 
of the Dusk to You,” a violin obligato was 
played by Miss Elizabeth Norman, in addition 
to the piano accompaniment by Miss Ruth 
Cathey. Violin solos given by Miss Norman 
were a feature of the program in the brilliant 
execution given by the performer. As the con- 
cluding number of the entertainment program, 
Miss Catherine Stricklin, director of gym- 
nasium, gave dance numbers. 


Those in attendance at the business session 
were: 


The Attendance 


W. R. Melton, King Lumber Co., Cuthbert, 
Ga.; R. L. Franklin and C. S. Cary, Fortson 
Lumber Co., Fortson, Ga.; C. C. Arnett, L. G. 
Leonard Lumber Co., Macon; P. C. White, 
Macon, representing E. B. Smith Lumber Co., 
New York; F. S. Davis, Frost & Davis Lumber 
Co., New York and Montgomery, Ala.; J. P. 
White, White. Lumber Co., Hillsboro, Ga.; 
Hugh Thurston and G. G. King, King & 
Thurston, Thomaston, Ga.; C. R. Mason, Mason 
Lumber Co. Madison, Ga.; Leon and J. C. 
Clancey, Clancey Lumber Co., Albany, Ga.; 
O. B. Ingram, J. A. Cook Lumber Co., Opelika, 
Ala.; A. W. Daughtry, Daughtry-Colter Lum- 
ber Co., Helena, Ga.; W. H. Church, Church- 
Smith Lumber Co., Shellman, Ga.; John 
Grage, Gragg Lumber Co., Toombsboro and 
Amsterdam, Ga.; E. W. Smith, Jeffreys-Mc- 
Elrath Manufacturing Co., Macon, Ga.; W. E. 
King, King Lumber Co. Cuthbert, Ga., and 
Enterprise Lumber Co., Lumpkin, Ga.; W. L. 
Long, Piedmont Lumber Co., Auburn, Ala.; A. 
C. Bell, Bell-Tate Lumber Co., Brooklyn, Ga.; 
R. W. Campbell and W. C. Hitchcock, Camp- 
bell Lumber Co., Covington, Ga.; A. C. Alex- 
ander, Alexander Bros. Lumber Co., Waverly 
Hill, Ga.; H. E. Hammack, Turnean Lumber 
Co., Edison, Ga.; G. L. Hume, secretary. North 
Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, Va.; C. J. 
Sykes, assistant secretary, North Carolina 
Pine Association, Macon, Ga.: W. A. Bunch, 
Bunch & Harnesberger, Lincolnton, Ga.; G. B. 
Saunders, Alexander Bros. Lumber Co., Ca- 
taula, Ga.; H. Dixon Smith, treasurér, H. 
Dixon Smith (Inc.), Columbus, Ga.; T. B. 
Kelly T. B. Kelly Lumber Co.. Louisville, 


Ga.; G. W. Griffin, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Macon, 
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Associations Plans and Activities 


Nov. 1-3—Associated Cooperage Industries of 
‘America, Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Semi- 
annual 

Nov. 2—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Mason Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. -Semi- 
annual. 

Nov. 2-5—Pacific Logging Congress, Winthrop Ho- 
tel, Tacoma, Wash. Annual. 

Nov. 8—Dimension_ Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual. 

Nov. 8-9—Florida Lumber & Millwork Association, 
Columbus Hotel, Miami, Fla. Quarterly meet- 
ing. 

Nov. 9—Advisory Committee Lake States Forest 
Experiment Station, Madison, Wis. Annual. 
Nov. 9-10-11—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, Col- 

umbus Hotel, Miami, Fla. Annual. 

Nov. 10—Northeast Missouri Lumbermen’s Associ- 
ation, Merchants Hotel, Moberly, Mo. Annual, 

Nov. 10-12—California Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Alexandria Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Annual. 

Nov. 14—Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen, 
Portland Hotel, Portland, Ore. Semiannual 
meeting board of directors. 

Nov. 14-15 — National Lumber Trade Extension 
Committee, Forest Products Laboratory, Madi- 
son, Wis. 


Nov. 16—Joint meeting Southern Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Club, Mississippi-Alabama Hardwood 
and West Side Hardwood Club, New Orleans, 
La. 

Nov. 16-17—Commercial Forestry Conference un- 
der Auspices Chamber of Commerce of the 
U. 8., Chicago. 

Nov. 16-17—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, Ansley Hotel. Atlanta, 
Ga. Annual. 

Nov. 17-18—Millwork Institute of California, Oak- 
land, Calif. Annual. 

Nov. 18—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 
Association, Milwaukee Athletic Club, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Fall meeting. 

Dec. 7-8—National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
Washington, D. C. Annual. 

Dec. 8—Red Cedar Shingle Congress, Olympic Hotel, 
Seattle, ‘Vash. Annual, 

Dec. 13.—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Hotel Rals- 
ton, Columbus, Ga. Monthly meeting. 

Jan, 16, 1928—Southwestern Ontario Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, London Hotel, London, 
Ont. Annual, 

Jan. 17-19, 1928—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation. Business sessions, Nicollett Hotel; 
building materials display, West Hotel, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Annual. 


Jan. 


Jan. 18-19, 1928—Retail Lumber Dealers’ ey 
tion of Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Annual. 

Jan. 18-20, 1928—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
semgeenitens London Hotel, London, Ont. An- 
nual, 


Jan. 19-20, 1928—Carolina Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Rock Hill, 8S. C. Annual. 


Jan. 19-21, 1928—-Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Denver, Colo. Annual. 


Jan. 21, 1928—Louisiana Retail Lumber Dealers’ 

Association, Bogalusa, La. Quarterly meeting. 
25-26, 1928—National Lumber Exporters’ As- 

sociation, Battery Park Hotel, Asheville, N. C. 
Annual. 


Feb. 1-3, 1928—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Annual. 


Feb. 8-10. 1928—Illinois Lumber & Material Deal- 
ers’ Association, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago. Annual, 


Feb. 15-17, 1928—Nebraska Lumber Merchants As- 
sociation, Hotel Rome, Omaha, Neb. Annual. 


21-23, 1928—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association. Milwaukee Auditorium, Milwau- 
kee. Annual, 


Feb. 





Coopers’ Convention Plans 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 24.—Among the sub- 
jects to be considered at the twelfth sem‘- 
annual convention of the Associated Cooper- 
age Industries of America at the Peabody 
Hotel, Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 1, 2 and 3, will 
be advertising and sales promotion, as is being 
done by other industries, according to C. G. 
Hirt, secretary-manager of the association, 

Reports of grade rules committees, cov- 
ering proposed revision of estimated weights 
on slack staves and contemplated changes 
in specifications for tight-barrel heading- 
square will be presented and acted upon. 

The first two days of the meeting will be 
devoted to group sessions, with a general 
session on the third day. The semiannual 
association dinner will be given at the Pea- 
body Hotel on the second evening of the 


-convention, with entertainment provided by 
-a Memphis committee, composed of W. R. 


Foley, chairman, M. Davis and Walker 


Rivers and Harbors Congress 


WasHuInNcToN, D. C., Oct. 24.—Announcement 
is made by S. A. Thompson, secretary, that 
the twenty-third annual convention of the 
National Rivers & Harbors Congress will be 
held on Dec. 7 and 8, in this city. One of 
the important questions to be discussed is 
the problem of flood control, and Major 
General Jadwin, chief of engineers, will re- 
port on the results of the studies of more 
than 150 Government engineers. 


Red Cedar Shingle Congress 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Oct. 22.—Announcement is 
made at the headquarters of the Red Cedar 
Bureau that the eleventh annual Red Cedar 
Shingle Congress will be held Thursday, Dec. 
8, at the Olympic Hotel, in this city. Through 
a plan for district meetings to precede the con- 
gress, the business of the session will be so 
systematized that the congress will be able to 
complete its deliberation in a single day. 

During the evening of Dec. 8 the yearly get- 
together dinner dance of the congress will be 
held in the Spanish ballroom of the hotel. 

Secretary R. S. Whiting, of the Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau, will reach here Nov. 2 from 
Chicago, and about the same time Assistant 
Secretary Arthur Bevan will return from an 
extended trip into Arizona and California; and 
soon after that date those officials will lay out 
the program for six district meetings, to be 
held at Aberdeen, Raymond, Longview, 
Everett, Anacortes and Bellingham. Three 
directors of the bureau, together with Mr. 
Whiting and Mr. Bevan, will attend each of the 
district meetings, placing before each group 
of shingle manufacturers the latest phases of 
probiems affecting the industry. Also accom- 


panying them will be H. E. White, formerly in 
charge of the bureau inspection service, who 
is now with Starks Stained Shingles; and he 
will present his views of current problems. 

In this manner, it is hoped not only to stimu- 
late extraordinary interest in the congress but 
to shape up the preliminaries so that the work 
may be transacted rapidly and effectively in a 
single day. It is anticipated that the attendance 
will exceed that at any previous congress. 


National Exporters Set Date 


Battimore, Mp., Oct. 24.—The next annual 
meeting of the National Lumber Exporters’ 
Association will be held at Asheville, N. C., 
on Jan. 25 and 26, 1928. The sessions will 
take place at the Battery Park Hotel, and a 
large attendance is expected, as a number 
of matters of great importance to the mem- 
bers are certain to come up for consideration. 


(SAO 


To Be a Lumber Exhibit 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 25.—Frank Hunter 
chairman of the exhibits committee for the 
annual conyention of the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association in January has an- 
nounced that all of the exhibit space in con- 
vention hall has been contracted for, and 
Ahat all except one space on the main floor 
has been sold to lumber exhibitors, which 
means that the exhibit this year will be more 
of a lumber exhibit than ever before. 


: Advisory Committee Program 


Maptson, Wis., Oct. 24.—A very instructive 
program has been prepared for the annual 
meeting of the advisory committee of the 
Lake States Forest Experiment Station, 
which is to be held here on Nov. 9. The 
meeting will be held at the Forest Products 
Laboratory and will open with a brief state- 
ment of the progress of the work at the 
station, by Director Raphael Zon. This will 
be followed by plans for the future and sug- 
gestions of new projects, by all members. 
At noon the advisory committee will be 
guests of the Wisconsin members, either at 
the Madison Club or the Lorraine Hotel. A 
discussion at the luncheon will be led by 
Dean Russell, on the topic “Is the Time Ripe 
for a Substation in Wisconsin?” 

The afternoon session will begin at 2 
o’clock, with a discussion by Earle H. Clapp, 
assistant forester in charge of the branch 
of research, Washington, D. C., on the Mc- 
Sweeney organic forest experiment station 
act. This will be followed by an inspection 
of the Forest Products Laboratory. 

A dinner will be held at 6:30 o’clock, either 
at the Madison Club or the Lorraine Hotel, 
at which Dean Russell will be toastmaster. 
Discussion will center on Wisconsin forest 
problems, in which the governor of Wiscon- 


sin, President Frank of the State University, 
R. B. Goodman, Senator Blanchard, Col. 
W. B. Greeley, and others will take part. 


To Be Represented at Tax Hearing 


New Orteans, La., Oct. 24.—Representatives 
of the Southern Pine Association will appear 
before the House ways and means committee 
in Washington on Nov. 2 in the interest of 
a reduction in the present corporation income 
tax rate from 13% percent to 10 percent. The 
committee will devote the entire day to hear- 
ings On corporation rates and allied subjects, 
preparatory to the drafting of a bill for presen- 
tation to the December session of Congress. 

The Southern Pine Association will be di- 
rectly represented by Mrs. F. H. Stone, chief 
accountant. The southern pine industry and 
the lumber manufacturing business as a whole 
are strongly in favor of a reduction in the 
present corporation income tax rate. A num- 
ber of influential members of the trade, as well 
as other interested business lines, are expected 
to attend the committee hearing. 


Arkansas Dealers Have Fine Session 


Hot Sprincs, Arx., Oct. 24.—“Yes, it was 
a good convention, as conventions go, but we 
did not have time enough to talk about our 
troubles and make plans.” This is the com- 
ment usually heard at the close of every con- 
vention whether lumber, hardware, morticians 
or what not. 

The Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers 
is in the habit of holding a day and a half con- 
vention each year. Consequently, by the time 
the courtesy speakers have finished, the in- 
spirational speakers taken their allotted time 
and the routine business transacted, there has 
been little left of the six or seven convention 
working hours to discuss the more intimate 
details of the retail lumber business. 

So it came to pass that at the April con- 
vention of the association, the members by 
formal vote, expressed themselves as desiring 
a mid-year meeting at which time they could 
talk about the trials and joys of the retail lum- 
ber business. 

On Oct. 17, the first “fall conference” of the 
retail dealers of the State was held at the Ar. 
lington Hotel in this city. No great amount 
of publicity was given. The word was sent 
out that there would be a one-day session of re- 
tail dealers only. On this invitation about sixty 
Arkansas yards were represented at the first 
State-group meeting of the Arkansas asso- 
ciation. ; . 

The meeting developed into probably the 
most important conference ever held by the 
association. There were no speeches; no talk 
consumed more than three minutes. The range 
covered half a dozen subjects of vital impor- 
tance to the retail’ dealers of the State. Con- 
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Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WIS. 


Manufacturers of Wisconsin 
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Some Attractive Values 


4/4 Birch No. 1C.&B....350,000° 8/4 Waple No. 2 Common. ,75,000° 

4/4 Birch No.2 Com.._...75,000° 4/4 Basswood No.1C.&B..45,000° 

4/4 Birch No. 3 Com......, 150,000 8/4 Basswood No.1C.&B..28,000° 

4/4 Maple No.1 C.&B.....75,000° 8/4 Basswood No.2 Com...18,000 

8/4 Maple No.1 C.&B....100,000" 8/4 Ashand ElmL. R.......10,000 
Hemlock Lath 4’ and 32” 


Write for description and prices. 


Hales Timber Go., Inc. 


FIFIELD, WISCONSIN 








JACKSON & TINDLE, Inc. 


Mills at Pellston and Munising, Mich., and Jacksonboro, Ont. 
MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 
Good, Well Assorted Stock 
DRY PINE and HEMLOCK 
Prompt Shipments. 

Main Office, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Sales Office: 605 Murray Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Kindly address all inquiries care Dept. 7. 
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clusions were reached and decisions made. 
There was a noticeable absence of the “Re- 
solved that” type of conclusion. 

One of the questions discussed had to do 
with anti-shingle legislation and the dealers 
of the State have determined to add their 
weight against the action of city councils of 
the various cities and towns forbidding the use 
of wooden shingles. 
such a movement is purely arbitrary and that 
outside of the fire limits of cities and towns, 
the purchaser of materials should be allowed 
to make his own choice. 

At the close of the meeting there was no 
question in the minds of those attending that 
another such meeting would be held not later 
than the fall of 1928 and perhaps earlier. 


To Act Jointly on Transit Rates 


San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 25.—The Cali- 
fornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association and the Northern Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association will combine in a joint in- 
tervention against the changing of the present 
“milling in transit” rates of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The present rate allows for the shipment of 
lumber to the various mills, particularly the 
sash and door manufacturing factories and 
then trans-shipment on the same freight rate. 
These have been attacked by interests compet- 
ing with pine doors. 

The directors of the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association also 
endorsed a request to the United States admin- 
istration asking for additional lumber trade 
commissioners to the various foreign coun- 
tries. Commissioners were asked as soon as 
possible for South America, South Africa, 
West Africa and Australia and New Zealand. 
The Department of Commerce has requested 
an additional appropriation of $60,000 for this 
use. 

C. Stowell Smith, secretary-manager of the 
association, has recently returned from a trip 
through the mills of the New Mexico pine 
region. After explaining to the directors the 
work going on there it was decided to send 
association inspectors to the mills of the New 
Mexico regions to assist in formulating grad- 
ing rules for the new organizations there. 


Seek Basis for Profitable Operation 
ATLANTA; Ga., Oct. 24.—Two_ important - 


meetings of members of the Southern Sash, 
Door & Millwork Association have been held 
the last few days, the first at Augusta, Ga., for 
Georgia and South Carolina members, with 
headquarters at the Richmond Hotel on Oct. 21, 
and the second at the Charlotte Hotel in Char; 
lotte, N. C., Oct. 24, for North Carolina and 
Virginia members. C. B. Harman, secretary 
and manager of the association, presided at 
both meetings. 

These meetings were similar to the one held 
for Alabama, Louisiana and Mississippi mem- 
bers recently at Birmingham, Ala., mainly de- 
voted to a discussion of ways and means where- 
by the millwork industries of the South can 
be operated on a more profitable basis, and the 
adoption of some plan that will serve to bring 
this desirable result about, the subject to be 
taken up for further discussion at the annual 
meeting at the Ansley Hotel in Atlanta, Nov. 
16 and 17, and some plan that meets with favor 
of the entire membership to probably be adopted 
at this meeting. 

Part of the discussion at the above meetings 
pertained to the plan offered by Frank B. Huck- 
ins, of the Warren-Huckins Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla., at the summer meeting in Asheville, N. C., 
some time ago, at which time a committee of 
the leading members of the association was ap- 
pointed further to discuss the matter, and make 
a final report as to the advisability of its ac- 
ceptance or non-acceptance at the annual At- 
lanta meeting. The three sectional meetings 
above referred to were for the purpose of get- 
ting the will of the membership regarding this 
plan that the committee can make a more in- 


The lumbermen feel that. 


i 


a report when the Atlanta meeting js 
e 


Incidentally, official notices of the meet; 
were sent recently to all millwork manufae. 
turers in the South, and that the industry cop. 
siders this session one of the most important 
ever held by the millwork industries in 
South is shown by the fact that hotel reseryg. 
tions. are coming in rapidly, assuring an ex. 
ceptionally large attendance. 


To Learn of Inspection Service 


New Orveans, La., October 24—Members 
of the Florida Dense Long Leaf Pine Associa. 
tion who recently became members of the 
Southern Pine Association will be familiarized 
in the use of the inspection service of the latter 
organization during the coming week when 
J. E. Jones, chief of the department, will tour 
the State. Mr. Jones will call at each of the 
new member mills to assist them in instituting 
southern pine inspection service. During the 
last week, he checked up on the general ac- 
tivities of the inspection branch of the Southern 
Pine Association in Oklahoma and contiguous 
territory, calling at Oklahoma City, Tulsa and 
other points. 


Demand Is for Better Lumber 
New Orteans, La., Oct. 25.—Retail lumber 


dealers and the consuming public are demand- 
ing better lumber and more permanent con- 
struction, according to inquiry made by officials 
of the Long Leaf Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, who report that this conclusion 
has been reached through a recent inquiry. The 
Long Leaf association reports that there is a 
more general appreciation of the importance 
of using better materials in construction work 
by all concerned parties. 

During the last few years, the association re- 
ports, the retail lumber dealers had through 
sharp competition been led to stress price 
rather than quality in their sales efforts. This, 
accompanied by introduction of the cheaper 
grades of lumber, has made competition keener 
and has aided the promotion of wood substi- 
tutes because of dissatisfaction caused by in- 
ferior materials. 

The shortcomings of the lumber industry in 
not stressing quality lumber and educating the 
public to use the best at higher prices have 
been overcome to a substantial degree by the 
experience gained by the public with inferior 
material which has led them to realize the ad- 
vantages of the former. Shoddy construction 
with poor materials has taught builders and 
owners by experience and many others by ob- 
servation that the best is cheapest in the long 
run. 

Says the association: “The longleaf yellow 
pine producers see in this awakening of the 
distributing and consuming public the revival 
of conditions under which the best in building 
materials will be insisted upon.” 


First Illinois District Meets 


Exer, Itt., Oct. 24.—The first district of the 
Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation held a meeting here in a private din- 
ing room of the State hospital. A very fine 
dinner was served, during which orchestra 
music was provided by the Elgin dealers. 
Charles L. Schwartz, of Naperville, district 
chairman, presided. After the dinner, A. H. 
Holcomb, of Sycamore, district secretary, 
made an address, extending the thanks of 
the association for the good attendance at 
the dinner, there being 50 present. S. A. 
Rahn, of the Elgin Lumber Co., welcomed 
the delegates to Elgin. 

W Shaw, assistant secretary of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, in charge of the Chicago office, gave a 
very instructive talk on the National trade 
promotion campaign. R. E. L. Rainey, rep- 
resenting the Red Cedar Shingle Burtau, 
gave a talk on the use of red cedar shingles 
in roofing and reroofing, explaining in detail 
how new shingles can be laid over old ones. 

John Higginson, of the association’s cost 
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accounting service, explained the plans and 
purposes of this department of the State as- 
sociation. : 

A, V. Smith, of the Streator Brick Co., 
talked on the distribution of clay products 
and expressed the hope that dealer distribu- 
tion would grow until it is a general prac- 


€. 
nieeretery J. F. Bryan, of the State asso- 
ciation, made a brief address. Henry Krumm, 
of the McClure & Struckman Lumber Co., 
was chairman of the local committee on ar- 
rangements. 


Old Guard Informal Dinner 


Detroit, Micu., Oct. 24—On Friday eve- 
ning, Oct. 21, the Old Guard Lumbermen 
held an informal dinner at the Barlum Hotel, 
here, after which President P. A. Gordon 
opened the informal series of talks in his 
usual characteristic style. Interesting talks 
were made by C. W. Kotcher, of the Kotcher 
Lumber Co., Detroit; Sam Blythe, of the 
Pacific Lumber Co., Chicago; Prof. John De 
Camp, of the forestry department of the 
Michigan State College at Laasing, and others. 

The Old Guard Lumbermen is purely a 
social organization. The by-laws of this or- 
ganization call for the annual meeting to 
be held at the time the Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association holds its con- 
vention, but at the urgent request of a large 
number of the members and the lumber fra- 
ternity, special meetings are held at the dis- 
cretion of the officers of the association. 





“Please discontinue our Classified Ad. 

We have heard from everybody in the 
country now, from Kansas to Quebec.” 
From an Illinois advertiser. 





Another meeting will be held early in De- 
cember. The concensus of the forty-two 
members present was that the Old Guard 
Lumbermen was doing more to promote 
friendly relations among the lumber frater- 
nity than any other lumber organization in 
Michigan. ‘There are no dues but an init- 
iatory fee of $5. Each member pays for 
his own dinner whenever meetings are held. 
Any person, who has been in the lumber 
business for a period of twenty years, is eli- 
gible for membership and is cordially in- 
vited to join, 


Northwest Missourians Meet 


St. JosepH, Mo., Oct. 25.—More than 225 
persons were in attendance at the fourteenth 
annual meeting of the Northwest Missouri Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association here last 
Thursday, breaking all records for numbers at 
the gathering. The weather was perfect and 
most of those who attended the meeting drove 
from their homes in motor cars, to be the guests 
of the manufacturers and wholesalers who ar- 
ranged the meeting. 

Prominent among those present were War- 
ren S. Richardson, of Clarinda, Iowa, pres- 
ident of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, and Harry E. Dole, secretary of the 
Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Association, Nine 
States were represented in the gathering. 

The meeting of the retail dealers began at 
11 o'clock and lasted well into the afternoon. 
There was a full discussion of various sub- 
jects of interest to the retailers, while the 
ladies in attendance were entertained with a 
theater party. 

At the banquet in the evening, 225 persons 
sat down in the dining room of the Hotel 
Robidoux to an elaborate spread, during the 
serving of which there was an orchestral con- 
cert. Will J. Adams, of the Collier-Adams 
Manufacturing Co., of St. Joseph, acted as 
toastmaster and first introduced J. B. Russell, 
of Cameron, president of the Northwest Mis- 
souri association. In a very pleasing speech, 
Mr. Russell expressed the appreciation of the 
association and its members present for the 
entertainment. Mr. Russell has been for many 
years a retailer in Cameron and widely known 


for his efforts in upholding the high standard 
of the lumber business in his section. 

Mr. Richardson then was introduced and 
conveyed the greetings of the Northwestern 
association to the Missourians. He said that 
he had attended several of the meetings of the 
Northwest Missouri association at St. Joseph 
and that he had always found it quite worth his 
while to listen to the interestng discussions. He 
was followed by Mr. Dole, who also has been 
a frequent visitor to the Northwest Missouri 
meetings. He brought a message from the 
Nebraska association and included in it. some 
constructive thoughts of value to his listeners. 

The concluding address was made by E. E. 
Woods, secretary-manager of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, who pointed out that 
all reputable manufacturers, as well as retail 
dealers, were seeking constantly to raise the 
standards of their business and operate along 
ethical lines. He referred to the recent lumber 
trade extension conferences in Chicago and 
pointed out how, at last, the lumber industry 
is marshalling its forces to meet the new com- 
petition. 

Following the dinner there was a dance. 

The committee in charge of the arrange- 
ments for the meeting was composed of W. J. 
Adams, J. H. Ward, R. G. Worster, Roy 
Woodard and C. L. Chaffee, of St. Joseph. 


To Campaign Against Transit Car 


Cincinnati, Oun10, Oct. 26.—Discussion of 
the transit car situation and plans for continua- 
tion of the campaign for increased demurrage 
charges for re-consignment of these cars was 
held here today in a conference between the 
president and secretary of the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association and Hawley Wil- 
bur, of Milwaukee, a member of the executive 
committee of that organization. President 
Lewin said that the association planned to go 
right ahead with its campaign against the transit 
car and would soon call a conference of re- 
tailers and manufacturers of lumber to meet 
at Chicago to urge the railroad executives tu 
recommend the increased demurrage charges 
from $5 to $10 a day on each transit car. Other 
matters pertaining to the plans of the retailers’ 
national association for 1928 were also dis- 
cussed. 

The visiting lumbermen were the guests to- 
night of District No. 1 of the Ohio Asso- 
ciation of Retail Lumber Dealers at a dinner 
given at the Hotel Metropole at which Mr. 
Lewin was toastmaster. 

In speaking of what he termed the transit 
car evil Mr. Lewin said today that one of the 
most flagrant causes of demoralization of lum- 
ber prices is the transit car. He said that it 
had spread from carload shipments to shipload 
movements and that brokers were simply using 
railroad facilities for warehousing purposes to 
the disadvantage of the industry generally. Mr. 
Lewin deplored the action of the Cincinnati 
Lumbermen’s Club in condemning the move- 
ment of the National retailers’ association and 
said that he hoped he could arrange for a hear- 
ing before the club on Nov. 7 where he would 
be able to place the matter before them in such 


_ a light that they might take a different position. 


To Hold Joint Supper Dance 


New York, Oct. 24—The Long Island 
Salesmen’s Association and the Lida Golf 
Club will be joint hosts at a supper-dance 
at the Salisbury Country Club, Westbury, 
L. IL., on Nov. 2. Prizes for the season will 
be distributed to the Lida golfers. 

The post-final game of the Lida Golf sea- 
son will be played Wednesday (Oct. 26) at 
the Brookville Country Club. In the re- 
cent tournament a Lida course record was 
yg by Dave Seaman, with a gross 
oft 79. 
in Class A, with a net of 57, and William 
O’Hara was winner in Class B with a net 
of 63. P. H. Medler was the Class C win- 
ner, with a net of 67. More than sixty 
players turned out. 


Art Cunningham carried off honors © 


for Good Lumber 


call Virginia 0200 


Guaranteed according to 
Ass’n rules, with satisfac- 
tion to you and your cus- 
tomer, ormoneyback. Over- 
night delivery within 100 
miles on orders wired or 
phoned our expense before 
noon. Over a million ft.of 
lumber and flooring car- 
riedin Bartholomew’s new 
steam heated warehouse — 
to supply you quickly. Earl Bartholomew 


LOOK THESE ITEMS OVER:— 

OAK AND MAPLE FLOORING — carloads from mill, 
quick local shipments from Chicago. 

TENN. ROUGH CEDAR BOARDS—A.D. or K.D. 
Rough or dressed. 

AROMATIC RED CEDAR LININGS — Kiln dried, 
packed in heavy cartons, free. 

KILN DRIED PHILLIPINE MAHOGANY — Rough, 
long lengths, all thicknesses, at low prices. 

KILN DRIED SOUTHERN HARDWOODS — Ash, 
gum, poplar, etc. 


es, 





Flooring shipped direct from mill, or locally from Chicago. 
Any quantity, Govern’ co ea Wire our expense 
‘or prices. 





New Address—3403 West 48th Place, Chicago. Phone Virgina 0200 
10-29-27 
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DUCK 


APRONS 





Cheaper than Many Old-style 
Patterns 


The famous “N.S.” made from this 
special duck (our own brand) with 
four thread-tacked reinforcements 
and stitched across bottom of pock- 
ets, makes the most servicable, most 
lasting, most comfortable and most 
economical apron ever designed. 


You Will Like the Price, 


Allied Cloth Specialties, Inc. 


Dept. BA. GREENVILLE, OHIO 











C.B. Richard & Co. | 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK ae ohare We 


lle all classes of 
Ocean Freight iiscount drafts 
Brokers 


and’ discount drafts. 
Commercial Credits 
Special department handling export lumber shipments , 


for exports & imports 














THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 


Shows at a glance the amount of any number of feet 
between 2 feet and 29,000 feet at any price between 
$6.00 and $75.00 a thousand feet. Seventh edition. A 
book every lumberman can use. Price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publish- 
ers. 481 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Few concerns can look back 
on as long, satisfactory service 
to lumber buyers as our or- 


ganization. And today we're 
better equipped than ever to 
render service. Let us tell you 
about the values we're featur- 
ing in 


YELLOW PINE 


Timbers, Long Joists, Yard 
and Shed Stock; also 


CYPRESS LUMBER 


Straight or mixed cars. 


BOECKELER 


LUMBER COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 

















yr 2 x 2-30"! 
2+ x24—30" 


FOR SALE #24: 


IN OAK AND GUM 
Always in Stock 


THE W. A. NOBLE LUMBER COMPANY 














1206 First Nat’!. Bank Bldg., CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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' Cummer Cypress Go. 


Mi'ls: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fila. 


Cypress Ko BE® 


Shingles and Lath 
| Sales Office, 300 Madison Ave., New York City f 





















Poplar Magnolia 
Oak Beech Gum 


POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 
BOX SHOOKS 


Eastman - Gardiner 
Hardwood Co. 


LAUREL, MISSISSIPPI 
Member Hardwood Manufacturer’s Institute. 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 
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LS & COX 
BER COMPANY 
PIDS, MICHIGAN 
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To Perfect New Hampshire 
Retailers Organization 


Mancuester, N. H., Oct. 25.—There were 
two important developments at the recent quar- 
terly conference of the New Hampshire Lum- 
bermen’s Association, held in the Hotel Car- 
penter, Manchester, with Owen Johnson, of 
the Johnson Lumber Co., Manchester, presid- 
ing as president. Through the enterprise of the 
association’s officials, retail lumbermen of the 
State were brought here to hear an address by 
Paul S. Collier of Rochester, N. Y., secretary- 
manager of the Northeastern Retail Lumbér- 
men’s Association, after which they voted 
unanimously to perfect an organization of lum- 
ber retailers in New Hampshire. This action 
taken by the New Hampshire retailers is ex- 
pected to develop a greater spirit of codperation 
between the respective groups of lumber pro- 
ducers and distributers, and the dealers operat- 
ing retail yards, and to result in a more success- 
ful future for the industry. It is planned that 
the new organization of retailers shall come 
into active existence sometime during the com- 
ing winter, when officers will be elected and a 
constitution and by-laws adopted. 

The second interesting development concerned 
the quarterly consolidated lumber statement, 
which showed conclusively that the official policy 
of the association, earnestly advocated for the 
last seven years, is bringing definite results of 
the greater economic value to the industry. 
Since the World War, lumber producers of 
northern New England and particularly of 
New Hampshire have been urged by officers 
and committees of the New Hampshire Lum- 
bermen’s Association to “get the business be- 
fore cutting more lumber.” Past consolidated 
reports have frequently shown as high as 50 
percent of the lumber on hand in members’ 
yards was unsold. Great progress in this re- 
spect was shown by the consolidated lumber 
statement of stocks on hand Oct. 1. The total 
was only 83,109,000 feet, and of this aggregate 
63,032,000 feet were reported sold and awaiting 
shipment, leaving only 23,077,000 feet to be dis- 
posed of. A comparison of the Oct. 1 figures 
with those for July 1 showed definite market 
improvement in other ways. Thus despite the 
substantial reduction in stocks of unsold lum- 
ber in members’ yards, it was shown that in 
the last quarter considerably more lumber was 
sawed than during the second quarter of the 
year. 

President Johnson opened the morning ses- 
sion by introducing Mr. Collier to describe the 
successful work of the retailers’ organization 
he represents. Urging better cooperation be- 
tween the wholesaler and retailer, Mr. Collier 
said: “The retailer wants the wholesaler to 
succeed because his business depends upon it. 
Industry must regulate itself or be regulated, 
and it must also make itself prosperous or 
pass out of existence.” 

At the close of Mr. Collier’s remarks and on 
invitation of President Johnson, the retailer 
guests then adjourned to another room to con- 
sider the question of forming a New Hampshire 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

The hardwood group of the association also 
adjourned to another room to discuss their spe- 
cial problems. 

The remainder of the morning in the general 
meeting was devoted to discussion of the box 
business. There were interesting talks by E. 
F. Melia, manager of the pulp and box section 
of the E. I. Du Pont De Nemours Co. and 
president of the Maine Lumber Manufacturers 
Association, and by H; H. Sturgis, of the 
Standish Land & Lumber Co., a former presi- 
dent of the Maine association. 

Commenting upon the consolidated stock 
report submitted to the conference, President 
Johnson said that the total of unsold lumber 


reported by members was much lower than at 
any previous quarter since the World War. 
This means, he said, that the association mem. 
bers are “contracting for the lumber before 
they cut it.” 

The general discussion brought out the fact 
that there is plenty of labor available for work 
this winter in the lumber camps and mills, | 
was predicted that there will probably be no 
increase in the cost of homes within the next 
two years, 


Quarterly Report Shows Improvement 


After adjournment for luncheon the session 
was resumed with the presentation of President 
Johnson’s quarterly report. This showed an 
improved condition in the market situation, 
that is, that the members are adhering to the 
principle of sawing as the market demands. 
This, however, he said, must be continually in 
mind as at this time of year the New Hamp- 
shire lumber producers should have shown a 
substantial decrease of stock on hand. “The 
pleasing part of the report,” he said, “is that 
we have reduced the amount of unsold stock in 
spite of the fact that the amount of sold stock 
on hand increased. Another thing that should 
be watched carefully is the hardwood situation, 
Chair shops are continually buying more cut 
stock which decreases the amount of log run 
stock in use. Many of the box lumber manu- 
facturers have turned to hardwood. Do not 
over-produce on hardwood.” 

The retail group reported at the afternoon 
session that they had decided to form a com- 
mittee composed of W. D. Veazey, Laconia; 
James Bickford, Nashua; Harold Littlefield, 





“We have never advertised with you 
before, but are very much pleased with the 
results of the advertisement we have been 
running the last two weeks. To date we 
have received 47 replies and they are still 
coming in.” This Arkansas dealer in tim- 
ber, lumber and land used the Want Ads. 





Portsmouth; John Janvrin, Hampton, and 
Owen Johnson, Manchester. This committee 
is to meet and decide on questions relating to 
the details of the project of going ahead with 
retailers’ organization. 

During the session of the hardwood group 
there was discussion about just what is con- 
sidered a cull in round edge lumber. On mo- 
tion of A. G, Bowler seconded by S. F. Langdell 
it was voted that a committee of three be ap- 
pointed by the chairman of the hardwood group 
to attempt to arrive at a definition in writing 
of the word “cull” as applied to a round edge 
hardwood board. 

A representative of the State university gave 
interesting details regarding a woodlot dem- 
onstration to be held at South Tamworth, N. H., 
managed by an official of the South Tamworth 
Industries who issued an invitation to all 
members of the New Hampshire Lumbermen’s 
Association to be present. 

S. O. Huckins, chairman of the association 
tax committee, gave a very interesting talk 
with reference to the position the association 
has taken before the recess tax commission 
recently appointed by the governor of New 
Hampshire. The earnest discussion which fol- 
lowed was concluded with the following state- 
ment by President Johnson: 

It seems to be the general concensus that 
the association should support Mr. Huckins 
and furthermore should supply him with such 
information with reference to what should 
be the situation provided his suggestion a8 
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a 
outlined should become a law. I want to 
ask that the members of this association sup- 
port him and attend meetings of the recess 
tax commission. It was brought up by sev- 
eral speakers that lack of attendance at the 
hearings, which shows lack of interest, makes 
it doubly hard to get anything of this kind 
through the committee and eventually through 
the legislature. If you believe in it, support 
it, If you do not, say so and offer your sug- 
gestions for improvement; but above all, 
stand back of the committee which you have 
appointed, after the thing is thrashed out. 
If you have suggestions as to information 
about actual tax costs on lots which you 
have operated over a period of years, I shall 
appreciate very much if you will send them 
in to this office. You will be called upon later 
to help prepare figures on just what the con- 
ditions would be in some small timber towns 
in case the timber is taxed on the growth. 


In substance. the proposal of the association 
is that standing timber and land shall be taxed 


North Carolina Pine Semiannual 


CuHarRLESTON, S. C., Oct. 24.—On the morn- 
ing of Oct. 19, in this city, at the plant of the 
A. C. Tuxbury Lumber Co., about thirty inspec- 
tors from various mills, members of the North 
Carolina Pine Association, met for the purpose 
of inspecting many boards, rough and dressed, 
laid out by the official inspectors of the asso- 
ciation, and also to attend the “school of in- 
spection,” which is held every two months at one 
of the mills for the purpose of bringing about 
greater uniformity in the grading of North 
Carolina pine lumber. While the inspectors 
were busy doing their “stuff” or “getting their 
lessons,’ the mill operators who had arrived 
in Charleston went into conference at the com- 
pany’s offices. Tuxbury, for the purpose of 
discussing manufacturing, costs, elimination of 
waste, and other matter kindred to saw and 
planing mill operations. 


The school of inspection is a very impor- 
tant feature of the association work, and a 
detailed report of the scores of the various in- 
spectors was read at the general meeting of 
the association on Oct. 20, at which time prizes 
were distributed. In the afternoon, the in- 
spectors and mill owners were taken to Fort 
Moultrie and entertained there by the officers 
and other Charleston friends. 

The regular semiannual meeting of the 
North Carolina Pine Association was held at 
the Francis-Marion Hotel in this city on Oct. 
20 and was called to order by President G. J. 
Cherry at 10 a. m. 

Just to show the members that the association 
was on the job always, and particularly the 
membership committee, this committee pre- 
sented the following applications for member- 
ship, which were favorably acted upon: W. A. 
Hall Lumber Co., Blakely, Ga.; Clancy Lum- 
ber Co., Albany, Ga.; J. D. Caples Lumber Co., 
Midway, Ala.; Keel Lumber Co., Wrightsville, 
Ga.; Turman Lumber Co., Edison, Ga.; Beech 
Island Lumber Co., Stedman, N. C., Clark- 
Lynch Lumber Co., Wilmington, N. C.;*Long 
Pryor & Reynolds Lumber Co., Brantlee, Ala. 


G. L. Hume, secretary of the association, 
then gave a-short talk on the value of statistics 
covering costs and values, lumber production, 
orders, shipments etc., and urged more of the 
members to contribute this information to his 
office when asked for. The larger number con- 
tributing the more representative the figures 
will be. 

The next report was from W. J. Strobel, 
traffic manager of the association, who covered 
thoroughly, rate matters now pending affecting 
lumbermen and stated that where increases 
were in the minds of railroads, he was trying 
to persuade them not to put these into effect. 
If this was not successful, he would fight any 
advances before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


Inspectors Awarded Prizes 


W. R. Lowe, assistant secretary, then read a 
tabulated report showing the marks made by 


separately, the former only upon actual in- 


come or value of increased growth during the 


preceding year. and the latter only upon its 
value as land. 





Tue State forester of Indiana has begun a 
campaign to show the people of the State that 
much waste weod can be burned in the old 
time fire places. No wood, however, that can 
be utilized, should be burned, he avers. He 
has made arrangements with a fuel company 
of Indianapolis to act as agent for the depart- 
ment this fall and dispose of waste wood from 
the large State forests near Henryville, Ind. 
According to him, the fireplace as a rule is 
extremely wasteful of heat, but using this wood 
is really a conservation act, since it makes 
possible the thinnings in the State forest neces- 
sary to carry out the State department’s ex- 
perimental forestry program. 


the mill inspectors at the school of inspection 
held on Oct. 19. Mr. Lowe stated that prizes 
would be awarded inspectors from mills mak- 
ing both rough and dressed lumber, and also 
awarded to inspectors from mills making lum- 
ber only. According to the cards turned in, the 
following prizes were awarded: 


ROUGH AND DRESSED MILLS 
1st prize won by E. M. Spruill, of A. C. 


Tears Tae Te es on 0:5 660 é60-00dns $10.00 
2nd prize won by R. F. Carter, Edisto 
River SA GOs cccccccscnvesetwes 7.59 


3rd prize won by C. E. Riggs, Camp 
Manufacturing Co. 
4th prize won by J. E. Humphreys, Jack- 
OO: FO Gis a hb evbnce Gosecérares 2.50 


ROUGH MILLS 


ist prize won by George W. Wells, Rich- 
mem ‘Tae  Gibs 350.6 66355 Ceernsess $ 7.50 
2nd prize won by C. Ollerton, Richmond 


a errr 5.00 
3rd prize won by S. P. Tarkington, North 
State Lumber Co......ccscccceeccece 2.50 


John M. Gibbs, now manager of the trade ex- 
tention department of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, Washington, D. C., 
and formerly secretary of the Pine association, 


was presented to the meeting by the president- 


for the purpose of outlining the plans of the 
National along trade extension lines and urged 
the hearty cooperation of the members of the 
Pine association, which will undoubtedly be 
given to him and other lumbermen in this 
good work. 

A very interesting talk was then made by 
Chas. Hill, general sales manager of the South- 
ern Pine Sales Corporation, of New York City, 
who spoke on market conditions in European 
countries and also in this country. Mr. Hill 
was not bubbling with optimism, but was hope- 
ful that business during the remainder of the 
year would be fair to be followed by good 
business next year. 

At this time adjournment was taken for 
luncheon, which was served at the Francis 
Marion Hotel, during which there were enter- 
tainment features and several song selections 
rendered by two Charleston young ladies. 


The afternoon session was given over entirely © 


to an address by D..S. Watrous, of the Oak 
Flooring Exchange, Memphis, Tenn. Mr. 
Watrous outlined the workings of the exchange 
and the members present followed him very 
closely and discussed the arrangement at some 
length in an effort to ascertain if the same 
thing was practicable in the North Carolina 
pine field. A committee of nine or eleven mem- 
bers will be appointed to go into the matter very 
thoroughly and report back to the next meeting. 

Much of the success of the meeting is due to 
the social features arranged for the entertain- 
ment of the visitors by Col. Fred W. Bugbee, 
commanding officer of Fort Moultrie, Col. R. 
John West, Jack Oliver and other Charleston 
lumbermen and citizens. 











Here’s Lumber 
That Pleases 
Carpenters 


It works easy under 
the saw, plane or chisel 
and minimizes time 
spent in sharpening 
tools. If you want to 
make your carpenter 
friends and _ builders 
happy sell them 


Goldsboro 
N. C. Pine 


This soft, light easy 
working lumber fits into 
practically all building 
jobs. It is economical for 
the builder and profitable 
for the dealer. 


Our excellent rail and 
water facilities enable us 
to give ‘‘jiffy service’’ to 
buyers on the East Coast. 
Let us prove it on your 
next order for any items in 
North Carolina Pine. 


Johnson €? 
Wimsatt 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Yellow Pine 


The Aristocrat of 
Structural Woods 
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R. W. WIER 
Lumber Company 


FirstNotin’l , HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Distributors:— WierLong Leaf Lumber. 
Mills :- Wrer.gate,Texas 
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Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 


Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler”’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 


























We're on the Jo 


when it comes to getting out lumber 
that satisfies builders. Convince 
yourseli by trying us on 


N. C. PINE 


Flooring, Ceiling, Roofing, Long and 
Shortleal Yellow Pine, rough or dressed 


Car and Cargo Shipments. 


| Ellington & Guy, Inc., . 7%. 











Mutual Lumber Co., Inc. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Yellow 
PINE 


Dimension, 
Joists, Boards, 
Shiplap, 

K. D. Rg. Finish. 














| White Pine 


IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
WESTMONT 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 
Aso | Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 
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Kiln Engineers Discuss Ventilation 


MempuHis, TENN., Oct. 24.—A gratifying 
attendance was present at the regular meet- 
ing of the Dry Kiln Engineers’ Club of 
Memphis last Tuesday and much interest 
was manifested in the subject under discus- 
sion, “Ventilation in Dry Kilns.” Follow- 
ing the regular business, J. W. Divine, kiln 
engineer for the Gayoso Lumber Co., gave 
an illuminating address on the subject of 
ventilation. He stated that it had been his 
experience that with properly located radia- 
tion and properly stacked lumber a maxi- 
mum amount of circulation of air through 
the lumber could be obtained without the 
aid of ventilation, that is opening of inlet 
air ducts and chimneys to permit a draft 
of fresh air to pass through the kilns. Con- 
tinuing, he said: 

In addition to this fact I have not found 
that the external circulation is usually ar- 
ranged to assist the internal circulation. Al- 
though it seems that ventilation does not ma- 
terially effect circulation it does have a de- 
cided effect on humidity which is one of the 
three important factors in kiln drying. It 
has a certain effect on temperature but not 
as great as on humidity. 

In drying lumber we know that it is nec- 
essary to maintain definite humidities. This 
is obtained by steam sprays and from evap- 
oration of moisture from the lumber. It will 
be found that with no ventilation, a very 
much smaller amount of spray will be needed 
than with ventilation, but unless absolutely 
green lumber is being dried some spray will 
be needed, 

The usual question is, “Well, if you have 
no ventilation what becomes of moisture that 
is evaporated from the lumber?” And my 
answer is: “Don’t worry about that as long 
as your instruments show that you have to 
add spray to keep the humidity up.” 

I have built a number of kilns during the 
last few years and have not provided inlet 
and otitlet ducts. By a proper arrangement of 
radiation and sprays and stacking of the lum- 
ber, I am able to get a positive circulation 
through the lumber, I get a higher tempera- 
ture than otherwise, and I need less spray. 


In fact, I have been able to add at least two 
new kilns to our battery because I did not 
use ventilation in the others. This system 
has proved entirely successful with us as m 
drying time compares very favorably with 
that of other kilns and I believe the congj- 
tion of our lumber is better than would be 
possible otherwise. 

Mr. Divine then quoted from a letter from 
Mr, Loughborough, who gave a complicated 
series of calculations and said that it re. 
quires thirty-seven times more horsepower 
to move a required amount of air by venti- 
lation than by fans. Mr. Divine concluded 
his address by saying: 

I believe you will find that you can do just 
as well without this ventilation and would 
advise every operator to give it a test. Take 
your smoke box in the kiln and try your cir- 
culations across the lumber with ventilators 
shut and then with them open. If you can tel] 
any difference, I will be surprised. Then take 
your smoke box up to an opening in the flue; 
I believe you will be surprised to find how 
close you must go to see any effect. I have 
usually found that the air passes right by the 
opening until you get quite close to it. 


Following this address there was a lively 
roundtable discussion and the opinion was 
almost unanimous that too much ventilation 
is used in nearly all dry kilns, causing a 
waste of steam, because any fresh air ad- 
mitted reduces both the heat and the humid- 
ity inside the kiln. It was the concensus 
that in almost any ary Kun tne construction 
is such that the amount of fresh air unavoid- 
ably admitted is more than sufficient and 
that so long as both temperature and hu- 
midity need to be raised no ventilation is 
required. It is believed that as a result of 
this discussion there will be much conserva- 
tion of steam through the efforts of the op- 
erators who were present. 

At the next meeting, Nov. 1, H. J. Jor- 
gensen, of the Jorgensen-Bennett Manufac- 
turing Co., will address the club on “A Pro- 
prietor’s View of a Dry Kiln Operation.” 


Penn Dealers Report on Outlook 


Pitrspurcn, Pa., Oct. 25.—The board of 
directors of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of Pennsylvania is already making ar- 
rangements for the annual convention of the 
association, which will be held here the first 
week in February in the William Penn Hotel. 
At a meeting here of the directors last Fri- 
day, the first since last June, President Hart B. 
Daugherty, of Indiana, Pa., reported for the 
convention committee and stated that consider- 
able progress had been made and that prac- 
tically all the outside speakers and entertain- 
ment had been arranged for. 

During the summer, the board of directors 


authorized the taking on of two solicitors to . 


call on the members and newspapers in regard 
to the extension of the association’s plan book 
work and advertising. These solicitors did 
good work, reports showed, and visited several 
newspapers in addition to those that are now 
advertising the association’s plans. They ob- 
tained fifteen new contracts and sold a number 
of the new plan books and a good proportion of 
the new prospectus. They visited 180 lumber 
dealers, and practically all visited spoke very 
well of the association and its work. The di- 
rectors were well satisfied with the work of 
these two young men during the summer and 
extend thanks to members for courtesies shown 
the solicitors. 

Secretary William B. Stayer, of the associa- 
tion, has not fully regained his health since 
he underwent an operation last spring for ap- 
pendicitis, and the board of directors voted 
him a leave of absence for thirty days, the 


office to he in charge of Assistant Secretary 
R. F. McCrea. 


Director F. A. Moesta, of Ford City, on 
behalf of the directors and members of the 
association, presented a clock to President 
Hart B. Daugherty as a wedding present. Mr. 
Daugherty’s marriage Sept. 10 was a surprise 
to a number of the directors. 

Business conditions were reported on by 
directors as follows: 


Director No. 1.—Business fair; collections 
slow, but have hopes for better business. 


Director No. 2—Business conditions have 
been good during the summer, but the fall 
shows additional improvement. Industrial 
conditions generally are slow, and the lumber 
industry feels the situation keenly. The rural 
districts have helped materially. 


Director No. 3—Business has improved in 
the last two weeks and there are indications 
that there will be a fair volume the remainder 
of the year. 

Director No. 4—Business slow; collections 
better the last thirty days; some indication 
of improvement. Parts of the county are 
doing fairly well. 

Director No. 5—Business fair, but compe- 
tition very keen. Collections are improved 
and good weather is stimulating the building 
business. The railroad shops are working 
better. 


Director No. 6.—Business conditions con- 
tinue about the same as the first six months 
of the year. 


Director No. 7—Our district is a little bet- 
ter for 1927 than for the same period of 1926, 
yet below normal. The mines are operating 
in a small way on a non-union basis. New 
buildings going up are few. Competition is 
keen. 


Director No. 8.—The good weather of the 
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fall has caused a spurt in business. The 
coal business is a little better Collections 
are slow. 

Director 
slow and no improvement is shown. 
are low. 

Director No. 10.—Business the same as last 
year; fall building good; stocks normal; 
plenty of labor. 

Director No. 11—From a survey made, sales 
were 10 percent less for the first eight months 
of 1927 than they were in the same period 
of 1926. Competition is very keen. Fall busi- 
ness is increasing. Dealers are looking for- 
ward to better conditions than have existed. 

Director No. 12—Business slow at present; 
not much new building. 


No. 9—Business conditions are 
Stocks 


(RPasaaaataaaaaaaan 


Pine Men End Golf Tourney 


San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 25.—After six 
months of hooks and slices, drives and dubs 
the California pine manufacturers have ended 
the mid-summer golf tournament, Ward 
Dwight, of the Dwight Lumber Co., winning 
with a net 431 for the 108 holes; B. W. Lakin, 
of the McCloud Lumber Co., and J. W. Rodg- 
ers, of the Lassen Lumber & Box Co., were 
runners-up with a net of 432. 

The tournament, which started on June 19, 
called for an 18-hole match on the third Thurs- 
day of each month; six matches were sched- 
uled. 


The first match was played on the course of 
the San Francisco Golf and Country Club, 
Dave Painter, of the Fruit Growers’ Supply 
Co., winning the match with a net 73. The 
second round went across the bay to the Se- 
quoia Country Club and was won by Mike 
Murphy, of the F. S. Murphy Lumber Co., 
with a net 70. The third round was played 
down the San Francisco peninsula at the Bur- 
lingame Country Club and was won by J. W. 
Rodgers, of the Lassen Lumber & Box Co., 
with a net 73. The fourth round was played 
at the Menlo Park Golf and Country club and 
was won by F. S. Murphy, of the lumber 
company bearing his name, with a net 67. The 
fifth round was played at McCloud during the 
September meeting of the directors of the Cali- 
fornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association. It was won by B. W. Lakin, of 
the McCloud Lumber Co., with a net 69. J. W. 
Rodgers won the final round played Saturday 
at the Lakeside Country Club, with a net 75. 


Mr. Dwight received twelve engraved ster- 
ling silver cocktail glasses for low net for the 
tournament and the winners’ of each individual 
round received two cocktail slasses, suitably 
engraved. 

Dave Painter, of the Fruit Growers’ Supply 
Co., “father” of the tournament, announced 
yesterday that a similar tournament would be 
arranged in the immediate future if plans pro- 
gressed. 


Endorse National Campaign 


Newark, N. J., Oct. 24—The New Jersey 
Lumbermen’s Association pledged its undivided 
support to the trade extension program of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
last Thursday, when 125 members attended 
the fall meeting of the New Jersey organiza- 
tion, held at 20 Washington Place. 


It was the first meeting of the Jerseyites 

since a delegation of 101 persons crossed the 
continent on the association’s special train to 
attend the National Retail convention. H. Ed- 
ward Wolff, the president, expressed satisfac- 
tion that so many of the members had attended 
the fall meeting and in subsequent discussions 
the membership entered heartily into every 
topic that was brought up. 
‘ The slogan contest of the National manu- 
facturers created great interest, after Secre- 
tary Erwin Ennis had explained the plan of 
procedure and urged full support of the asso- 
ciation in making the campaign effective in 
New Jersey. All present were given “Over the 
Top” posters with explanatory matter telling 
how the retailer can get the slogan idea before 
his local community. 

The meeting hall was hung with many of 
the posters, so that the subject was before the 
eyes of everyone at both the morning and aft- 
ernoon sessions. 

The guest speakers was Malcolm P. McNair, 
assistant director of the bureau of research, 
graduate school of. business administration, 
Harvard University. Mr. McNair gave an 
enlightening talk on Bulletin No. 64, issued by 
the Harvard bureau, and entitled “Operating 
Expenses of Building Material Dealers in 
1926.” It was the concensus that the bulletin 
is the most comprehensive compilation of data 
on the subject that has yet been available to 
the lumber trade and Mr. McNair explained 
in minute detail how the survey was made and 
how the figures were obtained. He explained 
how the individual dealer could apply the same 
rules to his own business and answered a num- 
ber of questions of the members. 


Part of the foreword issued with the volu- 
minous bulletin reads: 

This bulletin represents the results of the 
first study of operating expenses which the 
Harvard Bureau of Business Research has 
undertaken in the building materials trade. 
In 1926, the financial support necessary for 
making a study of operating expenses in this 


field was obtained from the Atlas Portland 
Cement Co., which, because of its broad in- 
terest in the trade, desired to assist in the 
development of the best merchandising meth- 
ods among building material dealers, and at 
the same time to give recognition to the im- 
portance of the distributing functions per- 
formed by these dealers. 


The company bore all the actual expenses . 


of the survey, including the cost of field 
work, the preparation and printing of profit 
and loss schedules, the circularization of more 
than 5,000 building material firms, the anal- 
ysis and checking of profit and loss state- 
ments, the tabulation of results and the prep- 
aration and publication of the bulletin. 

The bulletin contains sixty-five pages of con- 
densed, instructive, easily understandable ma- 
terial regarding operating expenses of building 
material dealers. 

President Wolff gave a detailed report of 
the National Retail convention and a glowing 
account of the travels of the New Jersey dele- 
gates in going to and coming from Tacoma. 


Honor Arkansas’ Governor 


Sr. Lours, Mo., Oct. 25—Henry R. Isher- 
wood, secretary-treasurer of Hoo-Hoo, returned 
Monday from Little Rock, where he attended 
a concatenation last Saturday. This was desig- 
nated the “Gov. John E. Martineau” concate- 
nation, in honor of the governor of Arkansas, 
who was one of the speakers at a dinner which 
preceded the concatenation and who saw the 
initiation of candidates which followed. Gov. 
Martineau is an honorary life member of the 
order. 

Mr. Isherwood said that the banquet, held 
in the Marion Hotel, was attended by eighty 
lumbermen from various parts of the State, 
including a delegation from Malvern, headed 
by Luther Adair, of the Malvern Lumber Co. 
Vicegerent Snark J. L. McHaney, judge of 
the Arkansas supreme court, presided at the 
banquet. Besides Gov. Martineau and Mr. Ish- 
erwood, the speakers included William Starr 
Mitchell, of Little Rock, one of the six found- 
ers of Hoo-Hoo; Mayor Mann, of Malvern; 
President Smith, of the Little Rock Hoo-Hoo 
Club, and State Counselor Harry B. Huock, 
who arranged the meeting. 

. S. Hale was nominated for the presi- 
dency of the «club. 


You Want 


is the kind our facilities 
enable us to render at 
all times. Our mills 
have a daily capacity of 


300,000 feet of 


BAND SAWN AND KILN DRIED 


N.C. PINE 


ROUGH or DRESSED LUMBER 


You'll find our prices 
3} right and our quality 


pe unexcelled in 
% ‘Partition, Ceiling, 
Se Moulding, Trim, 
’ Lath, Dimension. 


Inquiries and orders solicited 
for rail or water shipment. 


Surry Lumber Company 


Manufacturers Incorporated 1885 
"Trust Building, baltimore, Maryland 








GULF RED 


CYPRESS 
- COMPANY 


DISTRIBUTORS 
of high class Gen- 
uine Tidewater 
Red Cypress. Com- 
lete planing mill 
acilities. Mixed 
cars Cypress and 
Short Leaf Pine 
Finish or Southern 
Hardwoods. 


OUR AIM—“Real service 
to our customers.” 





13th Floor 
Barnett Nat’l Bank Bidg. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
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MBER Co..Ltp. 
HAMMoND,LA. cre 
Manufacturers of Long and Shortleaf 
Southern Pine Lumber 


















Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 
We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 


Office. 
RUSTON, LA. 





























Put 


6“ 
Come on Home” 
in your 
Home Town Library 


“Come on Home,” by Douglas t 
Malloch, “the Lumberman poet,” 
should be in every public library in 
America. 


Wouldn’t you like to be the one to 
put it in the library in your home 
town? (It ought to be in the high 
school library too.) 


For $5 we will send you, post paid, 
three copies—one for yourself, one 
for the library, and one for the high 


school. (Regular price, $2 a copy.) 


Can you think of as fine a thing 
to do, at so little expense ?—anything 
so likely to delight librarian, teach- 
ers and pupils, and to promote a 
love of home in your home town? 


Address the Publisher, 


Atmericanfiumberman 


431 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


(If you prefer, and will send us the names 
and addresses with order, we will send the 
books for library and high school direct, 
with a letter from us saying they are a gift 

from you ) 





























Southern Loggers Discuss Truck Problems 


Truck and tractor problems came in for con- 
siderable attention at the annual meeting of 
the Southern Logging Association, held in 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 25-27, a report of 
which appears elsewhere in this issue. Among 
the more important data presented on this 
subject were the following: 


A letter was read from K. L. McGlenn, of 
the March-Strickle Motor Co., Spokane, Wash., 
with reference to the use of trucks in the 
Pacific Northwest. “Most of the trucks in 
this territory are of 5-ton capacity,” stated 
Mr. McGlenn, “and our timber is yellow pine, 
bull and white pine, and it weighs about 
eight pounds to the board foot in a log. A 
5-ton truck here will haul on the average of 
3,000 feet to the load, and I am speaking of 
Federal trucks, and our timber will run about 
five logs to the thousand. 

“The type of roads are very poor, as they 
just swamp a road out through the woods and 
haul over it. There is practically no prepara- 
tion at all. 

“The 5-ton Federal truck as equipped for 
logging service sells here for $6,000, and the 
length of service is about five years. As to 
the length of a haul, of course, that varies 
depending on the job, but on a five-mile haul 
a man could make about four trips a day, and 
he should receive at least $5 a thousand 
which would give him about $60 a day gross 
revenue. As to the number of gallons of 
gasoline, oil, and cost of repairs, I do not 
know of any specific case which I can quote 
you, but these big trucks hauling logs will 
average in the neighborhood of two to three 
miles a gallon. As you can figure out, the 
load comes to about 20 tons when loaded. 

“We have been logging here with trucks 
for ten years; in fact, 75 percent of the 
logging here is done with trucks. Consider- 
able logging is also done on 1-ton truck with 
trailers. Our road laws governing the State 
highways, force the truckmen to do this on 
account of the weight. One can not haul 
logs on a 5-ton truck on a State highway 
and make it pay, for the simple reason that 
he can not haul a heavy enough load to pay 
for his gasoline and oil. In order to make 
a heavy logging truck pay, it must be over- 
loaded at least 20 percent.” 

“Caterpillar” Tractor Logging 

“Logging with ‘Caterpillar’ Tractors” was 
the title of a paper read by J. D. McNair, of 
the Kaul Lumber Co., Tuscaloosa, Ala., the 
substance of which follows: 

“One year ago, Oct. 12, 1926, we put in our 
first crew of three 2-ton ‘Caterpillar’ tractors, 
adding another crew of three in November 
and two crews of three 2-ton and four 5-ton 
in early January—13 in all. We released at 
that time 18 pair of our own horses and 
about 40 contract teams, retaining six pairs 
of horses. These tractors and the six pairs 
of horses have logged us on a 45,000,000 basis 
since that time. 

“We set up a depreciation charge to wipe 
out these tractors in 18 months’ time and 
carry such depreciation in our monthly cost 
sheet. Our costs on this basis have shown 
just about the same as with the teams, but 
has greatly simplified the operation. After 
a year’s use we are sure that we will get a 
useful life out of the 2-tons of a minimum of 
two years and believe that the 5-tons will 
take care of themselves for 2% to 3 years, and 
on this basis there has been some reduction 
in costs over our team logging. 

“We work our tractors three to a crew 
with a foreman over each crew. For each 
crew we rigged up a i1-ton Ford truck with 
seats for the crew, 12 men, storage tanks for 
carrying a day’s run of gas for the crew, oil 
earriers, tools and supplies. These crews 
leave camp each morning in these trucks and 
arrive at their work with little delay and 
fresh and are back to camp in a short time 
after work hours are over. Our plan of log- 
ging is the same as with the teams. Skid 
some close logs, handle on bummer cars 
(which we made wider than the team bum- 


mers) and on the back hauls on 8-wheg| 
tractor wagons. Load bummers with 5) 
to 800 feet and 8-wheel wagons with 800 to 
1,200 feet. 

“We had some mechanical troubles with the 
light tractors but the factory corrected these 
and we have now strengthened these weak 
parts and we have experienced very little 
trouble with them in the last few months, 
The tractors go anywhere the teams would 
go and a great many places Where the teams 
could not go. Deep sand is the greatest hip- 
drance to them. We put them in Swamps 
and mud where we would not think of putting 
a horse and unless it is a bog hole the mud 
does not bother them much. We buy our 
gas in tank car lots at considerable Saving 
over the regular wholesale tank wagon price, 
Each driver is responsible for the upkeep of 
his tractor but we keep a mechanic in the 
woods with them at all times to assist in the 
work of keeping them going. 

“We have been agreeably surprised at the 
life of the tracks. We have in the last six 
weeks been changing the tracks (bought two 
new sets) bringing in the old ones, rebushing 
and repinning them, building up the worn parts 
with electric welder and putting back on other 
tractors. We will continue this until we get 
them all changed, so for the year’s work we 
have bought two new tracks for 2-tons and 
one for 5-tons and these extras will continue 
to go on other tractors as needed. We prob- 
ably won’t need any more for a year. 

“There is a useful field in southern logging 
for this type of apparatus for those who will 
organize to handle it.” 


The Trailers’ Part in Southern Logging 


“Trailers in Logging” was discussed by J. 
L. Jordan, of Mansfield, La., in the following 
paper: 

“Since receiving your letter some _ three 
weeks ago, we have been endeavoring to se- 
cure from various logging men, somewhat of 
the information that you desire. We are 
frank to confess that we have failed to secure 
worthwhile information from the cost ac- 
counting standpoint. It appears that the log 
man that keeps any sort of cost accounting 
system is exceedingly rare. We are able to 
provide certain information that may be of 
service to you. 

“In the first place, trailers suitable for 
hauling logs cost from $210, the price of our 
non-spring trailer, on up the line to $300 and 
$400, depending on the type of trailer, its 
carrying capacity and whether or not it is 
bought from a large manufacturer or from 
the village blacksmith. Owing to the quan- 
tity production, absolute standardization and 
the savings effected by quantity purchases 
the reputable manufacturers are able to sup- 
ply trailers at less money than the smaller 
concerns, that is, when quality, efficiency and 
carrying capacity are considered. It is true 
that there are all kinds of home made jobs 
available at even lower prices than those in- 
dicated. It so happens ‘that our company is 
the largest trailer manufacturer in the South. 
Our non-spring trailer carries an f.o.b. factory 
list price of $210 and our spring trailer an 
f.o.b. factory price of $250. These are the 
lowest in price of any trailer that we know 
of on the market, carrying capacity con- 
sidered. They carry a factory rated capacity 
of two tons each, which taken in conjunction 
with a ton truck makes a three-ton unit, Such 
a unit carries the usual percentage of overload 
and, therefore, hauls from four to five tons 
of logs under favorable conditions. 

“The number of board feet, log scale haul- 
ing depends altogether on the road conditions 
and the type of truck used, but the normal 
range is from 700 to 800 feet of hardwood 
logs on up to 1,200 and even 1,500 feet of 
pine logs on such trucks as Fords, Chevrolets, 
Graham Bros. and International of the ton, 
ton and a half and two tons’ capacity. Vir- 
tually the universal policy is to use pneumatic 
tires on account of the lightness of draft and 
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contrasted with solid tires. 


“~The average length of haul varies in the 


territory from three or four miles up to seven 

ht 
id a logs up to some sort of a road and 
put them usually on a skidway such that the 


shidway and loaded without assistance from 


anyone. 


miles. The common practice is to 


ck and trailer may be driven up to this 


This does away with the necessity 
of having a team present to load the. truck 
when it arrives and perhaps idle during the 
time the truck is gone to the mill.” 


Hardwood Operator’s Experience 
A letter from Frank Klick, of Frank Klick 
& Sons, Massillon, Ohio, contained the fol- 
jowing information on the “Hauling of Hard- 


wood Logs”: 

“Being an operator of a motor truck, I 
will say that I am very much pleased with 
our model S 5-ton logging truck, which we 
purchased in 1924. On one job I hauled three 


Building Houses 


{Continued From Front Page] 


immediately thereafter. “This Boy Built 
Home,” said Mr. Waterhouse in summing up 
some of the outstanding features of the pro- 
ject, “represents the result of very fine co- 
éperation between the local Builders’ Exchange 
and the Board of Education. For the educator 
there is in this plan a great challenge. Na- 
tional progress is largely dependent upon the 
ability of the people of the nation to produce. 
Industrial progress will be dependent upon the 
character of the training of the young indus- 
trial worker. An untrained industrial army is 
in precisely the same condition as an untrained 
military army. A project of this kind also 
offers the educator sure footing when he pro- 
poses to spend public money along the lines 
of vocational education, because both the con- 
tractor and the tradesmen can agree on the 
practicability of this type of instruction. The 
nature of the project takes it into the public 
eye, and provides unique publicity for the 
school as well as for the trade—hardly less 
for one group than for the other. Of course, 
the public is interested in it as an educational 
project, but the craftsmen also have a splendid 
opportunity to show forth the latest develop- 
ment in their fields.” 

The lumber used in the construction of the 
“Boy Built” house was furnished by the F. H. 
Weeks Lumber Co. An excellent quality of 
yellow pine framing and sheathing was used. 
The lap siding is of select cypress, which in 
conjunction with the gray stained cedar shingles 
used on the upper part of the outside walls 
presents a very pleasing combination. The 
floors throughout are of select oak. 

To the AMERICAN LUMRBERMAN a represen- 
tative of the F. H. Weeks company expressed 
the opinion that “education along this line should 
appeal greatly to the average intelligent boy of 
today, and we believe that the lumber industry 
of America should encourage training in w 
working in all its branches even beyond that 
which is now supplied by our public schools.” 
John E. Woodruff, secretary of the Lyman- 
Hawkins Lumber Co. is a member of the com- 
mittee of the Builders Exchange which had 
charge of the Boy Built house enterprise. 

The initiation and the carrying to a successful 
completion of this project, as intimated in the 
beginning of this article, was mainly due to the 
Builders Exchange of Akron which for the last 
eight years has been specially interested in the 
Promotion of vocational education. It has also 
been interested in the various types of promo- 
tion programs, including building expositions, 
model homes, codperative advertising etc. “We 
are attempting in’ the ‘Boy Built home,’” saic 
Philip P. Gott, executive secretary of the organi- 
zation, “to promote two very _important ac- 
tivities of this organization: First, to foster 
vocational training both from the standpoint 
of the student and that of the general public. 

éecond, we aim at the promotion of better-built 
homes, through actual demonstration and edu- 
cation combined, so as to show what constitutes 
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the freedom from bogging on soft ground as carloads of hickory logs nine miles to a 


switch. We averaged from twelve to fifteen 
logs on a trip, making three trips a day. The 
gasoline burned averaged from 10 to 15 gal- 
lons daily; the oil is a very easy matter for 
we never add any, but drain at 500 miles. 
We also had dirt roads but it was very dry. 

“Our truck complete with log loader cost 
$3,600 which we. soon earned back. The re- 
pairs for the first 25,000 miles were very few, 
but at this mileage I had our motor block 
reground and overhauled, which cost me $50, 
and it sure makes a motor like new, and in- 
creases the power. 

“Our first tires were Goodyear solids 36x6 
fronts and 40x12 on the rear, which gave us 
15,000 miles. The truck will carry far more 
than its capacity, for I hauled a tile silo 
weighing 17 tons on two loads, without in- 
jury to the truck, differential or transmission. 
Up to this time, Sept. 20, 1927, never had a 
wrench on them, excepting the oil plugs, 
which I remove frequently and refill.” 


and Making Men 


proper construction and the best methods of 
procedure by an individual who desires to build 
his own home. Through the opening of the 
Boy Built House to public inspection, with 
competent guides, the potential home builders 
of this city will be informed as to the advis- 
ability of building and owning homes, as well 
as the importance of securing complete plans 
and specifications, and of dealing with respon- 
sible and reliable contractors only.” 

Mr. Gott added that, so far as he has know- 
ledge, this is the first instance where a general 
organization such as the Builders Exchange has 
used its united strength to promote vocational 
training while at the same time emphasizing 
the importance of building and owning one’s 
own home. Mr. Gott, has just received a re- 
quest from Herbert Hoover, honorary pres- 
ident of the Better Homes in America move- 
ment, with headquarters in Washington, .D. C., 
to act as chairman of the Better Homes com- 
mittee for Akron in 1928. 





Conference Report Compiled 


New Orteans, La., Oct. 24.—A detailed re- 
port of discussions and tests conducted by the 
staff of the Forest Products Laboratory at the 
Southern Pine Association conference and 
school for salesmen last July has been pre- 
pared and is now being given wide distribu- 
tion. The booklet carries the title, “Southern 
Pine Association Conference and School for 
Salesmen,” and is made up of numerous illus- 
trations, charts and descriptive matter consid- 
ered of value to those ed in southe . 
pine. 

The booklet was compiled with the assist- 
ance of the Forest Products Laboratory. The 
topics discussed and their authors of the For- 
est Products staff include: “The Structure of 
Wood,” by Arthur Koehler; “Density of 
Wood as a Guide to Its Properties,” by L. J. 
Markwardt; “Producing Dense Southern Pine 
Timbers in Second Growth Forests,” by Ben- 
son H. Paui; “Variations in Density of South- 
ern Pine,” by E. M. Davis; “Moisture Content 
and Seasoning,” by L. V. Teasdale; “Moisture 
Content of Southern Pine as Shipped from the 
Mills in Winter,” by G. E. French; “Painting 
Characteristics of Southern Pine,” by F. 
Browne; “Decay Hazards in Southern Pine,” 
by Dr. C. A, Richards; “Preservative Treat- 
ment and Fireproofing of Wood,” by George 
M. Hunt. 

A summary of the demonstration tests con- 
ducted on various species of southern pine by 
T. R. C. Wilson, engineer in Forest Products, 
is set forth in the booklet, also a summary of 
the high lights of the conference by R. P. A. 
Johnson, 





THE wooD-USING industries of Louisville, 
Ky., furnish employment to 10,000 men, pay 
them over $10,000,000 annually and create prod- 
ucts valued at nearly $32,000,000 a year. 





Strength 


Here is long leaf, heaped 
on the docks at our mill, 
ready for shipment. 


Long Leaf pine, after hun- 
dreds of thousands of tests 
by the United States For- 
est Products Laboratory, 
is officially designated as 
the strongest, hardest, and 
toughest of American 
structural lumbers. 


When you want lumber 
that will carry the extreme 
load, we have “heaps of 
strength” to help you. 


IT’S CALCASIEU—THE 
BEST OF THE LONG 
LEAF 


INDUSTRIAL 
LUMBER CO. 


ELIZABETH, LA. 


MEMBER SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 
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You Need Values 
to Win Sales Today 


The dealer who can offer real 
value has the edge on competi- 
tion today. Hence, the advan- 
tage in stocking - lumber that 
possesses the strength and dura- 
bility of our 


Longleaf Pine 
Yard and Shed Stock 


Stock some of our lumber 
and then bear down on the 
natural merit of the lumber 
you sell and see if sales don’t 
come easier. And there’s no 
more economical flooring than 
our dense grain 


‘‘Larite Flooring’”’ 


May we quote on a 
ii mixed car? 


Carter-Kelley 


Lumber Co. 


MANNING, TEXAS 

















Lumbermen:— 


Give your children a 
copy of our new educa- 
tional book on wood— 


TOUCR 
Wood? 


They'll enjoy reading it. A 
wonderful book for every lum- 
berman’s child to have. Your 
boy or girl will have greater love 
and respect for your business 
after reading ““Touch Wood!” 


This entertaining story of the 
products of the forest should 
sell for $1, but it’s 


‘Only 

50 Cents 
Postpaid 
wae , fi bein 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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Conferring on Forestry Matters 


E. T. Allen, forester of the Western For- 
estry & Conservation Association and forester 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation is here conferring with officials of the 
Forest Service and the bureau of the budget 
regarding forestry matters, more especially in 
connection with steps to effectuate the Clarke- 
McNary forestry law. Mr. Allen also will 
confer with the head of the natural resources 
production department of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. with regard 
to the commercial forestry conference to be 
held in Chicago in November. Mr. Allen sat 
in at the recent meeting at the Cosmos Club on 
the recreational uses of the country’s natural 
resources. 


Study on Forests and Floods 


The Department of Agriculture has just re- 
published “Forests and Water in the Light of 
Scientific Investigation” by Raphael Zon, direc- 
tor of the Lake States Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion of the Forest Service. The booklet was 
republished at this time because of the interest 
in the problem of preventing floods and con- 
trolling flood waters. Dr. Zon points out that 
although floods which are produced by excep- 
tional rainfall can not be prevented by forests, 
yet, without the mitigating influence of the 
forests, floods are more severe and destructive. 

“A national policy which, though considering 
the direct value of forests as a source of tim- 
ber, fails to take full account also of their in- 
fluence upon erosion, the flow of streams and 
climate, may easily endanger the well-being of 
the whole people,” says Dr. Zon. 

The study was originally published as a part 
of the final report of the National Waterways 
Commission to Congress in 1912. The new 
edition, according to the department’s an- 
nouncement, “contains a valuable feature in a 
very exhaustive revised bibliography of the re- 
lation of forests to water and climate.” This 
includes more than 800 references to books, 
pamphlets and periodicals which have appeared 
in recent year throughout the world. 

A limited number of copies are available 
for free distribution on application to the Office 
of Information, Department of Agriculture. 


(SERRE AZaa: 


Conservation Department Opposed 


At a meeting of national associations inter- 
ested in conservation of natural resources, 
chiefly on the recreational side, held at the Cos- 
mos Club, strong opposition developed to the 
proposed creation of a conservation department 
in the Federal Government. The representative 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation in the meeting took an emphatic posi- 
tion in opposition to any change in the organ- 
ization of the Government which would take 
the Forest Service out of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Following the discussion the meeting unani- 
mously adopted a resolution opposing the 
Hawes bill for the establishment of a conserva- 
tion department. Similar action was taken in 
regard to the general idea of transferring bur- 
eaus having to do with conservation either to a 
new department or to some bureau or grouping 
of any existing department. 

The meeting, however, recognized that from 
a recreational point of view the public interest 
and satisfaction might be better served by some 
sort of codrdination of the recreational func- 
tions of bureaus that have to do with outdoor 
recreation. Accordingly provision was made for 
the appointment of a committee to confer with 
the officials involved and with the executive 
committee of the President’s conference on out- 
door recreation with a view possibly to making 
the latter body or some other body a perma- 
nent official commission to advise Congress on 
this general subject, somewhat along the lines 
of the Fine Arts Commission. Those attending 


—__ 


the. meeting were impressed with efforts toward 
coordination now carried on in the several dp. 
partments and covering many important ling 
of work. 

C. W. Folds, of Chicago, president of th 
Izaak Walton League, called the meeting, unde 
the auspices of the President’s conference op 
outdoor recreation, 


Satin Moth Quarantine 

The area under quarantine on account of the 
satin moth, injurious to poplar and willows, 
has been enlarged to include a total of 2,81 
square miles in Maine, New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts, of which 2,071 square miles are 
in Maine. All of Rhode Island is under quar. 
antine against the insect and no additions to 
the infested areas in Connecticut and Wash. 
ington were deemed necessary. 





Kansas City Commodity Census 

The census of distribution, 1926, for Kansas 
City, Mo., summarizes reports from fifty-two 
wholesale outlets for lumber and planing mill 
products with sales aggregating $40,127,600, 
Seventy-one outlets for other building mate- 
rials reported sales aggregating $21,086,400. 

Fifty-three retail outlets for lumber and 
planing mill products showed sales aggregating 
$5,882,400, while 113 outlets for other building 
materials reported a total of $8,090,900. 

The largest annual sales for 1926 were made 
by seventy-one wholesale livestock establish- 
ments, aggregating $234,858,100. Next in vol- 
ume were the sales of 127 wholesale and retail 
hay, grain and feed establishments, totalling 
$197,814,900. 





The report covers statistics for 6,700 estab- 
lishments. 

A similar report for Atlanta, Ga., covers re- 
ports from twenty-eight wholesale establish- 
ments handling lumber and planing mill prod- 
ucts with sales aggregating $7,179,000, and 
sixty-three wholesalers handling other building 
materials with aggregate sales of $18,295,100. 

Twenty-four Atlanta retail outlets reported 
sales of lumber and planing mill products ag- 
gregating $2,905,500, and the same number of 
outlets reported sales of other building mate- 
rials totalling $5,405,500. 

The Atlanta census analyzes returns from 
4,630 establishments. The largest annual sales 
were made by twenty-three wholesale cotton 
and cotton yarn establishments, amounting to 
$113,259,600. (‘S22 G2e22G20282: 

American Business Efficiency 

That the efficiency of modern American busi- 
ness is not inherent but rather the result of in- 
tensive and scientific study of the many. prob- 
lems involved is indicated in a compilation of 
agencies engaged in market research, pub- 
lished by the Department of Commerce. 
More than 500 separate agencies are shown 
to be engaged in some form of market study. 
With so many different agencies working 
along the same general lines, it is pointed 
out in the foreword, the possibilities of 
duplicating work already accomplished have 
always been present. It was to aid in 
eliminating this waste effort in American 
business that the domestic commerce division 
undertook to gather all available data con- 
cerning market research, including the publi- 
cations issued along these lines. 

According to Dr. Frank M. Surface, under 
whose direction this work was completed, it is 
now possible for any organization, which con- 
templates conducting market studies, to ascef- 
tain just what has been accomplished in any 


particular field. At the same time, the mer- 
chant, the manufacturer and the farmer can 
learn what data are available in connection with 
the market of his particular product or the 
method of conducting his special business. 
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He was as rough as a board, he was, 
As rough as the boards he made. 
He had no polish, no style, because 
That wasn’t his kind of trade. 
For all he had was a lumber yard, 
A mill, and a mile of pine, 
And the mill was small, and the times were 
hard. 
But I never did hear him whine. 


He was as rough as a board, as rough 
As a board that had dried in the sun; 
He had no planer to dress the stuff, 
And he shipped it out mill run. 
He had no one that was partly two, 
No two that was partly three, 
For he generally did what he said he’d do, 
And shipped what he said it would be. 


He was as rough as a board, they said, 
The people who knew him best, 
And he never got very far ahead 
Or a lot of life’s goods possessed. 
But he loved his trees and he loved his saws 
And he treated the whole world fair. 
He was as rough as a board, he was, 
As rough as a board, and as square. 


Between Trains 


FREDERICKTOWN, Mo.—This department of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, which has a 
habit of flitting around, took to the rails last 
night at Chicago for a two weeks’ tour of 
Missouri by invitation of the Missouri Bank- 
ers’ Association, to meet and mingle with the 
local bankers in eight group meetings in as 
many cities, in company with other leading 
financiers, and a special car and everything. But 
when the Fredericktown Rotary Club heard 


we were going to be in southeastern Missouri . 


it asked us if we wouldn’t come around this 
way. We would, so we sent word we would 
meet the car at Charleston and came down 
a day early. Tonight we met all the local 
folks at the high school, including a good lum- 
ber friend that we used to know when we 
used to attend the Cape Girardeau meetings. 
A good town this, with a country around it 
which is turning to small fruits and dairying, 
and finding it more profitable than the one- 
crop plan. 


JerFerson City, Mo.—With a large blue 
Buick, and a smile almost as large as the car, 
Louie Ott, L. L. Ott, or “The Lumber Doc- 
tor,” whichever you prefer to call him, met 
us at the Junior College, and took us wher- 
ever we wanted to go, and back. One place 
was the barbecue out at State Park, where 
we had a wonderful time, for a near-vegetarian. 
The American people eat too much meat, but 
you can’t make the packers believe it. We eat 
it three or four times a week ourselves, and 
wonder why we eat that much. But even if 
we had not partaken of the barbecued mutton, 
we could easily have foundered ourself on the 
other fodder our fellow-bankers in Jefferson 
City served for us. 

Then “Doc” drove us around through Fair- 


mount, the capital city’s finest suburb, which ~ 


“Doc” himself is developing. He has saved 
a prominent corner for himself, and Elmer 
has a new house across the street, and Irene 
one not so far away. And he has named the 
street Elmerine Avenue, after the two children. 
Not far away is a beautiful ravine, with hills 
and dales, and this “Doc” will make into a 
park for the children of Fairmount forever. 

He told us something that he may not want 
us to print, but that we shall anyway. His 
mother passed away Sept. 5, at the age of 94. 
Except for two weeks when a doctor packed 
him off to Hot Springs, he had watched by 
her bedside for 3,500 successive nights, be- 
cause she liked to have him there. He has 


been laying up treasures in another city be- 
sides Jefferson. 

Earlier in these lines we said “fellow-bank- 
ers” advisedly. For example, Jim Proctor, of 
California, Mo., was among those present. He 
is president of a bank in his home town. We 
saw a lot of other lumbermen at this bankers’ 
meeting—Matt Koetting, of Bonnots Mill; 
Charlie Bowling, of Columbia; Englebreck, of 
Owensville; Cliff Scruggs and Henry Guhle- 
man, of Jefferson City, and other lumbermen 
who own banks, or ought to do so. So, when 
you remember what we said about the capital- 
istic class being the lumber dealer and the 
schoolma’am and such like, you see we knew 
what and whom we were talking about. 


We See b’ the Papers 


Ruth seems to have been more Elder than 
wiser. 

The Government may not have to reduce our 
income tax, after all. 


In Mexico, first you run for president, and 
then you run for your life. 

Everybody hopes that President Coolidge 
will run, except possibly Al Smith. 

There is one born every minute. We don’t 
see what we would have done without the air- 
plane. 

Now what we would like to see is a game 
between the New York Yankees and Notre 
Dame. 


When we remember that Chicago beat Pur- 
due we wonder if a world’s series proves any- 
thing either. 


We wish that all the married women who 
fly high would refrain from using their hus- 
band’s names. 


What the country would like to see is the 
first American girl to get her bed made by 
eight o'clock. 


Illinois bank robbers who got $1,600 over- 
looked $4,600. This is about everybody’s ratio 
in any other business. 


A Colorado man killed another man, think- 
ing his cigarette was a coyote. Well, some of 
them smell much the same. 


The army wants $14,000,000 to repair army 
posts. These are probably posts that we bought 
during the war to tie horses to. 


With Illinois suggesting Bill Thompson, 
New York Al Smith, and Missouri Jim Reed, 
it looks like it is about the time to call out the 
army. 


More or Less 


One rose less or one rose more 
Means little in the land, 

Unless it is a rose she wore, 
A rose from his dear hand 

For then a rose might seem to some 

A rose and something more—become, 
Because some heart has given it worth, 
The fairest rose in all the earth. 


One day more or one day less 
Means little in the year, 

Unless it brings some thought to bless, 
Some word to give it cheer. 

For then a day will still abide 

When all the other days have died, 
Because some comrade made it smile 
With beauty for a little while. 


One thing less or one thing more 
Means little, after all, 
Unless some joy we love it for, 
Some memory we recall. 
For then it stands a thing apart, 
Enshrined forever in the heart; 
Because a word, a kind caress, 
It is that makes things more or less. 
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Let This Flooring 
Win You Sales 


Meadow River Oak Flooring 
wins sales on its fine close 
grain, its soft texture, its 
smoothness. It makes-a rich 
looking flooring—one of which 
the home owner can well be 
proud. 

It’s a flooring that fits in 
with the finest surroundings. 
Many dealers get an extra 
margin on it without trouble, 
because it has class that build- 
ers will readily pay a little 
‘more to get. 

Try a shipment of Meadow 
River and see if it doesn’t at- 
tract a lot of favorable com- 
ment from carpenters and 
builders. 


May we quote you? 


THE MEADOw River LumBER Co. 
RAINELLE, W. VA. 


MEADOW 
RIVER 
OAK 
FLOORING 


White and Red Oak Flooring, Maple, Birch and 
Beech Flooring mixed with Poplar Sidi 
Oak, Chestnut, Birch, Poplar an 

interior trim, kiln dried or air dried hardwoods. 
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CALIFORNIA 
White and Sugar 


PINE 
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st. LOUIS iat! 


We want every buyer to know 
that we maintain a well rounded 
stock of California White and Sugar 
Pine at St. Louis for immediate 
shipment L. C. L., mixed with other 
woods or in straight cars. 27 R. R.’s 
to ship over. 


Let us have your inquiries. 
(2S 
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LUMBER 
St. Louis, Mo. 








Easy to Handle 
Easy to Sell 


$ 
23> 


for your customer on every 
Job and make a better profit 
for yourself. Write for details 


THE WEST CLEVELAND TRIM CO, 


14701 Lorain Ave. 
CLEVELAND, Oo. 








7wuce OAK FLOORING .... 
THE Best Oak dooung 


Mixed car shipments of oak, gum, beech and Ar- 


kansas short leaf pine mouldings, finish and boards; 
beech and gum flooring; Southern hardwoods. 


E. L. BRUCE CO., Memphis, Tenn. 


West Penn Lumber Co. 























Wholesale Lumber 
WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Business Changes 


ARKANSAS. Benton—Buildings and machinery 
of Interstate Lumber Co., of Benton, have been 
sold to C. F. Peters, of Hot Springs, and will be 
operated under name of Alaska Lumber Co., and 
do a wholesale business only. Plant will be re- 
conditioned; W. A. Wingard, of Hot Springs, super- 
intendent. 

CALIFORNIA. Anaheim—Hammond Lumber Co, 
has appointed George Blamer, sr., who recently 
sold his lumber business in Monrovia, as manager 
of the Anaheim plant. 

Lawndale—Cook & Hill succeeded by Lawndale 
Lumber Co. 

National City—Yard of Independent Lumber Co., 
which was owned and operated by J. O. Tillery & 
Son Lumber Co., has been sold to the Century 
Lumber & Mill Co., of San Diego. 

North Hollywood—Viney-Miliken Lumber Co. 
sold to Hammond Lumber Co.; J. W. Wrightson 
appointed manager. 

San Francisco—S. L. Forsyth has sold his inter- 
est in Forsyth & Co, to B. W. Shipley. 


FLORIDA. Orlando—Orange Belt Lumber Co., 
Atlanta Avenue, has changed its name to Johnson 
Lumber Co., and has increased its capital from 
$10,000 to $25,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—American Lumber & Sup- 


ply Co. succeeded by American Wrecking & Lum- 
ber Co. 


IOWA. Corning—W. J. Dixon succeeded by F. 
O. Akin. 
KANSAS. Emporia—Kansas Lumber & Material 


Co. succeeded by Leidigh & Havens Lumber Co. 

MICHIGAN. Ypsilanti—Lewis-Geer Mfg. Co. 
succeeded by R. Herschel Mfg. Co. 

MINNESOTA. Judson—oO. F. Jones succeeded by 
Lampert Bros. Lumber Co. 

MONTANA. Glentana, Peerless and Scobey— 
Monarch Lumber Co. sold yards to O. B. Egland, 
operating in Montana and Saskatchewan as Egland 
Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. Long Isind City—Chas. B. Mayer 
Co. changing name to Chas. B. Mayer Architectural 
Woodwork Corporation. 

OHIO. Bucyrus—Orville F. Kline, of Crestline, 
has purchased the yard and stock of the Bucyrus 
Lumber Co., which has been closed for some time 
owing to financial difficulties. Mr. Kline will be 
active manager. 

TENNESSEE. Martin—Martin Lumber Co, sold 
to Hunt-Vowell Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Van Horn—L. P. Wheat has purchased 
the Anderson Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Richland Highlands—Stewart 
Lumber Co. succeeded by Richmond Highlands 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000. 


. BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Ingersoll—The retail business for- 
merly conducted by the Fred Richardson Estate, 
is now being operated by Linnell & Knowles. C. 
M. Linnell, formerly of London, Ont., and R. E. 
Knowles, of Ingersoll, are members of the firm. 


New Ventures 


ALABAMA. Tuscumbia—Striklin 
recently began retail lumber business. 


CALIFORNIA. Madera—The Little River Lum- 
ber Co. has opened its distributing yard at this 
point, under management of Jimmie Chase. 

FLORIDA. Pensacola—Safety Box & Crate Co. 
has begun crate and box manufacturing business. 

GEORGIA. Atle1.ta—American Forest Products 
Co. opening at 502 Nerris Bldg. 

Atlanta—National Manufacturers & Stores Cor- 
poration has started a furniture manufacturing 
business. 

Helena—Daughtry-Calton Bumber Co. 
wholesale pine business. 

ILLINOIS. Golconda—Imperial Handle Co. has 
begun handle manufacturing business. 

River Grove—Peerless Lumber & Supply Co. open- 
ing retail lumber business. 

INDIANA. North Manchester—J. L. Gilbert 
opening radio cabinet manufacturing business. 

KENTUCKY. Pineville—Brandenburg & Gibson 
have started a lumber business. 

LOUISIANA. Eunice—E. Ludeau has started a 
retail lumber busiress. 

New Orleans—Carl Bougere has started a lum- 
ber business at 1012 Canal Bank Building; com- 
mission. 

MICHIGAN. Lowell—Hoyt Lumber Co, starting 
a retail lumbe? business. 

MISSISSIPPI. Picayune—Walton Hardwood Co. 
opening wholesale lumber business. 

MONTANA. Anaconda—Gimble & Sowles open- 
ing retail lumber business. 

NEW YORK. Bronx—City Lumber Co. opening 
branch at 3041 Jerome Ave. 

New York—cGeo. J. Kennedy opening wholesale 
lumber business at 15 W. 38th St. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Charlotte—J. P. Creighton, 
E. Courthstreet, Greenville, 8S. C., reporting planning 
establishment of $100,000 woodworking plant here. 

OHIO. Canton—Leo Breitenstein, who recently 
entered the building supply business with offices 
and yards in Tuscarawas St. E., has taken on lum- 
ber also; extensive yard facilities have been added 
for lumber storge, much of which is under roof. 

Dayton—Queen City Supply Co., of Cincinnati, is 
opening additional supply yards here. 


Lumber Co. 


opening 








Senecaville—A, J. Watson & Co. has started g 
sawmill. 

SOUTH CAROLINA Greenville—J. P. Creighton 
has started a sash, door and millwork plant. 

WASHINGTON. Spokane—Rogers-Atlas Lumber 
Co. opening retail lumber business. 

WISCONSIN. Manitowoc—Thomas Higgins hag 
been elected president of newlyformed Manitowog 
Seating Co., organized to take over the plant left 
vacant when American Seating Co. moved its op. 
erations to Grand Rapids, Mich. Local businegg 
men and former employees of the American Seat. 
ing Co. are interested in the new company which 
was formed to re-open the plant and give work to 
the old employees who’ did not move to Grand 
Rapids. 


Incorporations 


ALABAMA. Mcbile—Bay City Hardwood Co,, 
incorporated; capital, $10,000; to engage in gen- 
eral sawmill, timber and lumber business. 

ARKANSAS. Benton—Arkansas Furniture & 
Mfg. Co. organized at El Dorado, with local capi- 
tal, in association with owners of Benton Table 
Mfg. Co., and the plant of the Benton firm, which 
has been absorbed by the local company, will be 
moved to El Dorado. The new concern is capital- 
ized at $100,000. 

Little Rock—Eicher-Woodland Lumber Co., of 
Alexandria, La., capitalized at $10,000 has entered 
the State and filed papers at the office of the 
secretary. 

CALIFORNIA. Martinez—Coos Bay Lumber Co.,, 
of California, increasing capital from $1,000,000 to 
$1,500,000. 


GEORGIA. Athens—Ideal Furniture Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $30,000; to manufacture kitchen 
furniture. 

INDIANA. Mvncie—John F. Banta Co., incor- 


porated; capital, $10,000; to manufacture furniture, 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Bond Bros., increasing 
capital to $2,000,000. 

MISSOURI. Appleton—D. L. Berry Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $20,000; retail lumber, paints 
and building materials. 

NEW JERSEY. Leonardo—Pinefir Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, 50,000 shares, no par value; 
address Louis M. Donaldson, 49 Leonard Ave. 

NEW YORK. Long Beach—Burnes & Lestrange, 
incorporated; capital, $10,000; lumber yards; Jack 
Burnes, 315 Broadway, New York. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Oxford—O. C. Garman & 
Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000; lumber. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—Dudley Hardwood Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000; to deal in and manu- 
facture all kinds of hardwoods, operate sawmills 
and planing mills and deal in timber lands. 

OKLAHOMA. Carnegie—Carnegie Lumber Co., 
incorporated; cz#ypital, $35,000. Will erect yard. 

OREGON, Mapleton—Hadsell Creek Logging 
Co., incorporated; capital, $5,000. 

Portland—Coast Logging Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $5,000. 

TEXAS. San Antonio—Travis Lumber Co., in- 
creasing capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 

WASHINGTON. Stevenson—Baldridge Logging 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

WISCONSIN. Eau Claire—Guardian Box Co., in- 
corporated. 


Casualties 


ALABAMA. Tuskeegee—Dudley Jones Lumber 
Co., loss by fire, $25,000; plant destroyed. 

ILLINOIS. Dewey—F. W. Reuter Lumber Co.’s 
yards swept by fire with loss of $20,000. 


NEW YORK. Brocklyn—Williams Lumber Co., 
894 Williams St., loss by fire in plant and lumber 
piles, $75,000. 

OHIO. Lancaster—Lancaster Lumber Co., loss by 
fire, $100,000; yard, stock of lumber, planing mill 
and offices destroyed. Plant will be rebuilt on 
another locatiofi cn the Hocking Valley Railroad, it 
is reported; H. H. and Robert Giesy, owners. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Erie—David S. Schlosser’s 
planing mill damaged by fire; machine shop de- 
stroyed; loss, $6.000. 

VERMONT. West Halifax—Whitman & Bixby’s 
mill destroyed by fire. 


WASHINGTON. Selleck—Shingle kiln of the 
Pacific States Lumber Co. burned, with loss of 
$10,000. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—Meinecke Mfg. Co., 


1577 Richards St., toy manufacturer, suffered loss 
of $5,500 by tire in enameling room. 


New Mills and Equipment 


CALIFORNIA. Madera—Madera Sugar Pine 
Lumber Co. is building 30 miles of railroad to 
Chowchilla body of timber near Signal Peak. 

Willits—Ernest McKee has leased the old shingle 
mill from the Irvine & Muir Lumber Co, and is in- 
stalling machinery for a shingle mill. He will erect 
a two story structure. Mill will have capacity of 
100,000 shingles daily. 

GEORGIA. Athens—lIdeal Furniture Co., recently 
chartered with capital of $30,000 has acquired a site 
on Barber St., and will erect a plant for manufac- 
ture of kitchen cabinets, output to be 40 to 50 cab- 
inets daily. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Atlantic Lumber Co., will 
erect planing mill at Spring and Cass avenues to 
replace one ‘lestroyed by fire. 
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OHIO. Putnam—Israel Lumber Co, erecting stor- 
age building and wocdworking plant. 
OREGON. Cottage Grove—Anderson & Middleton 
Lumber Co., sawmill, will establish new plant near 
jorena. 
Dvewberg—Chas. K. Spaulding Logging Co., log- 
ging and sawmill, establishing a sprinkler system 
at cost of $38,900. 
TEXAS. Mt. Pleasant—George C, Ehemann Co., 
of Memphis, ‘“enn., will establish a hardwood mill 
here to begin operation about Dec. 1. 


Tue Onio department of agriculture an- 
nounces that seedlings of forest trees in large 
numbers will be distributed through the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station at Wooster, 
to Ohio landowners who desire to reforest 
their waste lands. 





Florida Land Sale 


The quartermaster general of the Army is 
offering for sale by sealed bids to be opened in 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 29, a part of the mili- 
tary reservation known as St. Joseph’s Bay, 
Florida. The property is situated on the penin- 
sula forming the bay of St. Joseph, Gulf County, 
about 23 miles from Apalachicola. That part of 
the reservation to be sold consists of 3,299 acres, 
the greater portion of which is high land, prac- 
tically covered with a stand of virgin pine, 
estimated to contain 1,250,000 board feet. The 
land comprising this reservation was reserved 
for military purposes in 1849. 








Gain in Revenue Freight Loadings 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 26.—Cars loaded with 
revenue freight for the week ended Oct. 15 
totaled 1,119,872, according to reports filed 


today by the railroads. This was an increase 
of 19,320 cars above the preceding week, in- 
creases over the week before being reported 
in the loading of all Commodities except ore 
and merchandise and less than carload lot 
freight. The total for the week of Oct. 15 
was a decrease of 82,908 cars under the same 
week last year but 13,863 cars above the same 
week in 1925. 

Miscellaneous freight loading for the week 
totaled 433,953 cars, a decrease of 27,603 cars 
under the corresponding week last year but 
10,811 cars above the same week in 1925. 

Coal loading amounted to 196,508 cars. This 
was a decrease of 26,412 cars under the same 
week last year but an inérease of 10,062 cars 
compared with the same period two years 
ago. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 
52,333 cars, a decrease of 154 cars below the 
same week in 1926 but 7,128 cars above the 
same period in 1925. In the western dis- 
tricts alone, grain and grain products load- 
ing totaled 37,554 cars, an increase of 1,552 
cars above the same week last year. 

Live stock loading amounted to 40,776 cars, 
an increase of 25 cars above the same week 
last year but 3,096 cars below the same week 
in 1925. In the western districts alone, live 
stock loading totaled 32,879 cars, an increase 
of 874 cars above the same week last year. 

Loading of merchandise and less than car- 
load lot freight totaled 268,473 cars, a decrease 
of 1,803 cars below the same week last year 
and 2,066 cars below the corresponding week 
two years ago. : 

Forest products loading totaled 66,490 cars, 
6,153 cars below the same week last year and 
1,733 cars below the same week in 1925. 


Reduced Rates from Southern States 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 25.—J. E. Johnston, 
traffic manager, has sent out a bulletin to 
members of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association advising them of reduced freight 
rates on lumber from Arkansas, Louisiana 
and Texas, effective Nov. 1, as follows: 


“The car mile and ton mile earnings to the 
railroads on interstate lumber from the South 
to a large portion of Oklahoma have been 
greater for a long time than comparable earn- 
ings to other districts within the association 
territory in Missouri, Kansas and Arkansas. 

“Effective Nov. 1, 1927, all of that portion 
of Oklahoma described below will have its 
southern lumber rates from Arkansas. 
Louisiana and Texas reduced 3 cents a hun- 
dred pounds. All points in Oklahoma on and 
south of the Rock Island, Texola to Oklahoma 
City, thence Ft. Smith & Western to Coal 
Creek, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Guthrie 
and south, Missouri, Kansas & Texas, Fallis 
and south; all stations on the Clinton & Okla- 
homa Western; also all stations north of Elk 
City on the Missouri, Kansas & Texas to 
Forgan, inclusive; also stations on _ the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fee, Waynoka to 
Buffalo; also Waynoka to Shattuck, inclusive; 
also stations on the Rock Island, Tyron to 
Texhoma, inclusive. 

“Reductions of from 2 to 5 cents a hundred 
pounds have also been made to stations on 
the Orient north of Clinton to the Kansas 
State line, specific reductions per hundred 





pounds being as follows To Thomas 2 cents, 
Fairview 2 cents, Byron 4 cents, and Little 
Sandy 5 cents. Comparable reductions are 
made to points on the Frisco north of Clinton 
to Okeene and from stations west of Enid to 
Avard; no change taking place at Enid, while 
reductions of 2% cents are made to Augusta 
and 2 cents to Helena. Reductions of 2% 
cents are also made to Santa Fe stations, 
Avard to the Kansas State line; and reduc- 
tions of from 2 to 2% cents are made to 
points on the Rock Island, Hitchcock to Alva, 
Hitchcock being reduced 2 cents, Alva 2% 
cents. 

“One of the effects of these reductions is 
to extend the 34%-cent rated territory to as 
far west as Clinton and to as far north as 
Avard, and the Oklahoma-Kansas State line 
east thereof. 

“No reductions have been made to points on 
the Santa Fe located on the Elkhart exten- 
sion, stations Libbey to Felt, inclusive; nor 
have reductions been made to points on the 
Beaver, Mead & Englewood, Forgan to Hooker, 
inclusive.” 


New Jersey Rate Question 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 24.—The Interstate 


Commerce Commission has assigned for further’ 


hearing Docket No. 16457—-New Jersey Lumber- 
men’s Committee vs. Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road Co. et al. The hearing will be held Nov. 9 
in the Merchants Association rooms, 233 Broad- 
way, New York, Examiner Jewell presiding. The 
testimony taken will be confined to the reason- 
ableness of the rate charged to Néwark, Harri- 
son and Weehawken, N. J., and the question of 
reparation on shipments by complainants. The 
proceeding grew out of the general adjustment 
of lumber rates from the Southeast involved in 
the North Carolina Pine Case. 


Free Time Allowance Stands 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 25.—J. H. Townshend, 
secretary-manager of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association, announces that the South- 
ern Freight Association did not approve the 
proposal which it was considering to amend 
all tariffs cancelling free time allowance in 
excess of 48 hours on all traffic moving coast- 
wise from Virginia, South Alberta and Gulf 
ports, except on traffic to the Pacific coast, 
and coke and coal. This would have meant a 
big loss to many lumber shippers and objec- 
tions were made by Mr. Townshend which re- 
sult in the association failure to approve the 
proposal. 


Association Wins Traffic Advantages 


New ORLEANS, La., Oct. 24.—A reduction of 
approximately 3 cents per 100 Ibs. in freight rates 
on southern pine over Southwestern lines from 
Arkansas, Louisiana (west of the Mississippi 
River), and Texas producing points to Texas and 
South Oklahoma consuming points, is announced 
by A. G. T. Moore, traffic manager of the South- 
ern Pine Association. The Texas Railroad Com- 
mission has approved the new intrastate rates 
and authorized publication effective Oct. 15. The 
reductions from Arkansas and Louisiana will 
become effective Nov. 1, though efforts are being 
made by the association to prevail upon the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to permit the 
Arkansas and Louisiana originating lines to make 
the new rates effective prior to Nov. 1 and as 
near to Oct. 15 as possible. 











You 
Can “Cash In” 


On this Consumer 
Advertising 
Campaign 


The Consolidated Shingle Mills of Brit- 
ish Columbia Limited are nationally ad- 
vertising British Columbia Red Cedar 
Shingles. under the trademark EDG- 
WOOD. Only No. 1 Edge-grain Shingles 
graded under strict inspection are per- 
mitted. to carry this trade-mark. During 
the ensuing year 37,467,036 pages and 
one-half pages in the Saturday Evening 
Post, House and Garden and other na- 
tional publications will carry a message 
to home-builders, architects, contractors 
and speculative-builders re EDGWOOD 
Shingle Roofs and Sidewalls. More than 
15,000,000 readers per month will be told 
that the highest grade Red Cedar Shingle 
that it is possible to make may be iden- 
tified under the trade-mark EDGWOOD. 
Dealers will find it profitable to stock 
EDGWOOD Shingles. .Write for Deal- 
ers’ Sales-Plans w will enable you 
to “cash in” on this advertising. We 
will be glad to send you lists of British 
Columbia m who manufacture EDG- 
WOOD British Columbia Red Cedar 
Shingles. 


THE CONSOLIDATED SHINGLE MILLS 
OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, LIMITED 


907-8 Metropolitan Building, 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


_ EDGWOOD 


- SFUIINIGL 
Roofs and Sidewalls 


(AL2) 



































Maple, Birch, Beech 


FLOORING 


Made from Michigan’s Finest Stumpage 


We also manufacture Maple, Beech, 
Birch, Elm and Hemlock lumber. 


Grand Rapids Trust Company 


Reciever for WIBLIAM HORNER 


Plant: Perkins Building, 
Newberry, Mich, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Radisson Hotel 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Douglas Fir 
and Western 
Hemlock 


Lumber and 
Timbers 


Here is the place to 
get any stock you re- 
quire—green or dry, 
rough orsurfaced, any 
size or grade. Just 
send us a memoran- 
dum of your require- 
ments and let us dem- 
onstrate our service 
to you. 


We cut timbers all 
sizes up to 80 feet in 
length. 


Car and Cargo 
Shipments Anywhere. 


DEMPSEY 


Lumber Co. 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 














We Can Quickly 
Fill Your Orders 


for all standard 
items in lumber, > % 
lath and shingles & 


right from our Sf 
large stocks on oO 
hand. Our daily PO 
capacity of 225. CS} 

000’ lumber; 150,- 
000 lath and 50,000 
shingles keeps well 
balanced stocks. 


White River Lumber Co. 


os 

















Red Cedar Siding 


ENUMCLAW, WASH. 
Ceiling 
Drop Siding 


SHORT 


Clapboards in Straight Cars 
or with Bungalow Siding 
ALSO GENERAL YARD STOCK 


John D. Collins Lumber Co. 


WHITE BLDG. SEATTLE, WASH. 




















THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 
Shows at a glance the amount of any number of feet 
between 2 feet and 29,000 feet at any price between 
$6.00 and $75.00 a thousand feet. ‘Seventh edition. A 
book every lumberman can use. Price Sa bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBE . Publish- 
ers, 431 8. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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News Notes from Americ 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Oct. 22.—The question of bringing the 
action of the club in regard to the proposed 
merger of the Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific railways before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was discussed at the reg- 
ular meeting of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s 
Club yesterday. The Tacoma Chamber of 
Commerce is sending a delegation to the hear- 
ing at Minneapolis next week, and has asked 
the club to codperate. It was decided to 
telegraph the commission of the club’s op- 
position to the merger, and to ask for 
another hearing to be held on the Pacific coast, 
preferably at Tacoma. The club will not con- 
tribute to the expense of the delegation, but 
the individual lumbermen will raise a large 
share of the necessary funds. 

Ernest Dolge, who has just returned from 
a visit to the East, discussed conditions as he 
found them, particularly the market situation 
for West Coast lumber. Mr. Dolge said that 
some western mills have reduced prices to 
such low figures that buyers will not give 
them orders, fearing to get material below 
grade for the prices offered. He urged the 
lumbermen to pay more attention to the 
value of their product to the buyers. 

President J. G. Dickson announced the ap- 
pointment of a committee to work for a fire- 
boat for Tacoma’s harbor. The committee is 
composed of W. Yale Henry, chairman; Morris 
Fairchild, Roy Sharp, Roy Knapp and Ralph 
H. Shaffer. 

Lumber shipments over the Tacoma docks 
last week. From the Baker, McCormick, 
Shaffer and Milwaukee docks and Portacoma 
piers, 2,150,000 feet; Defiance Lumber Co.,, 
800,000 feet; St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 
6,100,000 feet; Tidewater Mill Co., 200,000 feet; 
Ship Lumber Mill Co., 300,000 feet; Mountain 
Lumber Co., 400,000 feet; Henry Mill & Tim- 
ber Co., 200,000 feet; Wheeler, Osgood Co., 
300,000 feet; Puget Sound Lumber Co., 1,000,- 
000 feet, and Dickman Lumber Co., 1,050,000 
feet—a total of 12,500,000 feet. Destinations 
Atlantic coast, 7,750,000 feet; California, 
1,150,000 feet; Japan and China, 2,000,000 feet; 
South America, west coast, 550,000 feet; South 
America, east coast, 400,000 feet; Alaska, 
250,000 feet; Europe, 400,000 feet. Other than 
lumber: The Atlantic coast took 1,210,000 
shingles, 3,250 tons wood pulp, 300 bundles 
broom handles and 2,625 doors. California 
took 150 poles. South America, west coast, 
took 300 poles. Europe took 29,000 doors, 
500 bundles broom handles and 12 tons ply- 
wood. The Hawaiian Islands took 600 tons 
box shook. 

A forecast of what the new pulp industry 
will mean to Tacoma when the mills now pro- 
jected here are actually manufacturing is 
seen in the shipments made over local docks 
this week from the new Rainier Pulp & Paper 
Co.’s plant at Shelton. Most of the pulp is 
shipped through Tacoma. Last Monday a 
steamer took 1250 tons, the largest shipment 
ever made up to that time, and yesterday a 
cargo of 2000 tons was shipped. Both ship- 
ments are for Atlantic coast delivery. The 
first shipment of pulp ever made from Tacoma 
to Japan is scheduled to go out next week. 

The Cascade Paper Co. has completed im- 
provements and additions to the plant on 
Chambers Creek, and now has a daily output 
of 55 tons of paper. 

The Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. has finished 
laying steel on its new railroad from South 
Bay to the timber stands in Thurston County. 
The company has started construction of a 
new town near Rainier, which will be head- 
quarters of logging operations, to start some 
time in January. 

The Simpson Logging Co., of Shelton, has 
let the contract for the first unit of the new 
branch of the Peninsula railway which will 
extend eighteen miles into the Olympic moun- 
tains to reach a large body of timber between 
the two forks of the Skykomish River. The 
entire project will take several years to com- 
plete and will cost $750,000. The first unit, 
extending to Vance Creek, will be completed 
within a year. 

The Clearwater Timber Co., of Lewiston, 
Idaho, has purchased another 90-ton Heisler 
locomotive from the Whitney Engineering Co., 


of this city. This is the fifth Heisler to be 
sold to the Clearwater firm by the local con- 
cern, 

The fire which destroyed the shingle dry 
kiln at the Pacific National Lumber Co.’s mili 
at Selleck last Friday caused a loss of ap. 
proximately $10,000. 

Mrs. F. R. Titcomb, wife of the assistant 
general manager of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., left this week to join her brother ana 
sister-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Weyer- 
haeuser, on a trip to Europe. Mrs. Titcomb 
will join the Weyerhaeusers at St. Paul, and 
the party will sail from New York in Novem- 
ber for a six weeks’ tour of the British Isles 
and the Continent. 

One of the first reservations for the trip to 
the Hawaiian Islands, scheduled for next 
January by the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, was made this week by Maj. Ever- 
ett G. Griggs, president St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co. and a director of the national 
chamber. Maj. Griggs will sail on the 
steamer Aleutian leaving Tacoma Jan. 26. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Oct, 25.—Chamber of Commerce reports in- 
dicate that there is at least a 20 percent de- 
crease in residential building under the fall 
average. Manufacturers, however, report that 
business conditions in their particular lines 
are good, and are optimistic. Demand for the 
upper grades is somewhat better, commons 
are moving at the increased pace set at the 
beginning of the season, and prices are re- 
ported somewhat better. 

The Coos Bay Lumber Co. suffered another 
loss this week when the steel freighter 
Coos Bay went ashore in Golden Gate during 
a dense fog. The big vessel, the largest 
freight carrier on the Pacific coast, will be 
practically a total loss. The vessel had just 
completed discharging about 2,000,000 feet of 
lumber and was leaving in ballast for another 
cargo. 

C. Stowell Smith, secretary-manager Cali- 
fornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, returned from New Mexico and 
the southwestern pine regions this week. 
Conditions there are good, he reports. The 
association will assist new mill organizations 
in establishing grading regulations. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Oct. 22.—Cargo arrivals into southern Cali- 
fornia during the first three weeks of the 
month will total in the neighborhood of 76,- 
000,000 feet, according to a report released 
today by the Marine Exchange of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and before the end of the 
month this figure is expected to increase to 
slightly above the 100,000,000-foot mark. The 
month, all in all, will compare very favorably 
with that of last year. The total amount of 
lumber in the San Pedro harbor is estimated 
at 11,000,000 feet, 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 feet 
less than at this time last month. Of course 
most of this is undesirable material, and can 
not be taken into account when considering 
the surplus stocks which may be utilized im- 
mediately. 

The mills of the Northwest continue to 
report small stocks. with prices steady, es- 
pecially on mixed car lots. Mill representa- 
tives report a slowing up in production, and 
this factor is beginning to be felt in such an 
area as this, where construction continues 
throughout the year, with a short let-up for 
the holiday season. The retail yards in this 
section are fairly well supplied and most 
dealers are expecting a very active trade 
until December 15 or 20. Many retailers re- 
port the shingle market active, with prices 
steady. The lath market shows no change, 
and green lath are firm, 

J. A. Christensen, former assistant manager 
of the Barr Lumber Co., of Whittier, has been 
made manager of the Barr Lumber Co., Or- 
ange. 

The E. L. Bruce Co., Memphis, Tenn., has 
completed its new Los Angeles warehouse and 
is now receiving shipments of hardwood 
flooring from the East. The new warehouse 
is 240 feet long and 60 feet wide. One of 
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the features of their new plant is their own 
special device for conveying flooring from 
the cars to the warehouse. This conveyor 
will move 80,000 feet in eight hours. The 
new warehouse has a total capacity of 3,000,- 
000 feet, but for the present the company will 
carry about 1,500,000 feet in stock. H. Lee 
Carlton, who has represented the company 
in the Los Angeles market for the last seven © 
years, is Manager of the Los Angeles opera- 
tions, and is assisted by G, C. Davis, who 
was formerly with the John Johnson Floor- 
ing Co. 

Vicegerent Snark Jerry Sullivan, of San 
Diego, has been succeeded by Frank Park, 
of the Park Lumber Co., La Mesa, Calif. Mr. 
Park has been a member of the order since 
1911, and has given his loyal support to all 
Hoo-Hoo activities. 

J. T. Williams, superintendent of the sash 
and door department of the Hammond Lum- 
ber Co., Los Angeles, has designed and pat- 
ented a weightless window and sash fastener. 
The invention consists of two spring locks, 
four metal rachets and four guide plates. The 
upper section serves as a spring lock on the 


‘upper sash and is operated by turning a catch 


which releases the lock hold on the rachet. 
It will eliminate sash pulleys, weights, cord, 
lifts and window locks. The new invention 
can be used on house windows, railway cars, 
steamships and will be applicable for many 
uses on windows or sash. It can not be 
opened from the outside and will fit any win- 


Klamath Falls, Ore. 


Oct. 22.—According to a summary report 
submitted to the Klamath County court by 
the firm of Edgar & Cullison, there has been 
a gain of 259,050,000 feet on 187,500 acres of 
timber land in this county since the last cruise. 
The new figures will be used as the basis for 
tax assessments. Gains in pine were shown 
in 332, and losses sustained in 133, of the 466 
sections cruised. One section contained no 
pine timber. There is shown a loss of 16,315,- 
000 feet of mixed woods. The pine and mixed 
woods losses were sustained largely in the 
Aspen Lake and Keno districts, on account 
of destructive fires in 1926 and subsequent 
attempts by operators to salvage the burned 
timber. Many burned-over tracts in these 
districts have been cut within the year and 
cutting operations are still active. 

A planing mill which will have a capacity 
of 50,000 feet a day for the remanufacture of 
unfinished lumber is being constructed at 
Lakeview, Ore., and will be ready for opera- 
tion within sixty days. This is the first re- 
manufacturing plant in Lake County, but 
there will doubtless be others in the near 
future, as the Nevada-California-Oregon rail- 
road running from Alturus, Calif., to Lake- 
view is being converted from narrow gage to 
standard. 

Duncan McLean, of the Klamath Forest 
Protective Association, reports that this has 
been one of the most satisfactory years in 
history from the standpoint of fire losses. 
Broadly speaking there was no fire loss this 
season. Of course there were small blazes, 
but the records show no concrete loss. 


Aberdeen-Hoquiam, Wash. 


Oct. 22.—With practically all the camps on 
Grays Harbor in operation, there is an ample 
supply of logs in the water, but the mills re- 
port that there is no surplus. Price continue 
the same as for the last few weeks. All the 
mills are operating. The market is listless. 
Previous to this year the European markets 
played but a small part in Grays Harbor ex- 
port trade. This year, however, ships are 
coming from the United Kingdom and the 
Continent and trade with Europe and the 
British Isles is becoming a big factor at this 
port, 

As a result of recommendations made by 
Jefferson Myers, Shipping Board commis- 
sioner, after a visit to Grays Harbor, this 
port is now an open port of call for Shipping 
Board vessels. The ruling permits any Ship- 
ping Board freighter operating on the Pacific 


ca’s Lumber Centers 


to make Grays Harbor a port of call. Ship- 
ping interests here consider this action very 
favorable to trade development here. The 
Goverment dredge Culebra has been assigned 
here indefinitely and it is hoped by continu- 
ous work that a favorable harbor depth will 
be maintained. 

Charles Morley, of Saginaw, Mich., is the 
guest of his uncle A. J. Morley, president Sag- 
inaw Timber Co. He plans to spend the win- 
ter on Grays Harbor. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stuart Polson, of Hoquiam, 
are being congratulated on the birth of a son 
on Monday of this week. This is the first 
grandson in the Polson family, and Senator 
and Mrs. Polson are being included in the 
congratulations. 

Congratulations are also being extended to 
A. J. Delateur, of the Grays Harbor Veneer 
Co., and Mrs. Delateur on the birth of a 
daughter. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Oct. 25.—Prices on softwoods are continuing 
to decline, according to local lumbermen, and 
the market is weak on nearly every item, with 
little trade coming in from retailers. One lo- 
cal wholesaler said he had not seen the 
market as quiet in years. Another large 
wholesale company reported that it had been 
doing a fair trade, due to its varied lines. It 
has been selling shop lumber and some hard- 
wood to the furniture trade. Retail business 
however, has not shown up well. One firm 
reported a fair volume of western lumber be- 
ing sold in the Milwaukee market. The policy 
of retailers is to buy only on the hand to 
mouth basis. Although building permits are 
higher in valuation than they were a year 
ago in Milwaukee, they include mostly large 
structures. There is some call for rough stock 
for those operations. Hemlock is holding up 
well, and there is some demand for it in 
rural centers and in towns outside of Mil- 
waukee. Construction on farms is furnishing 
an outlet for hemlock, and some home build- 
ing is going on in smaller cities in the State. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


Oct. 22.—Lumber trade in the Vancouver 
district remains very quiet. The rail move- 
ment is very slow. There is practically no 
{nquiry from the Atlantic States, and very lit- 
tle from eastern Canada, and there is consid- 
erable talk among the mills about curtailment 
during the winter, due to the market conditions 
on the Atlantic seaboard. There is no in- 
crease in orders from the Prairies, though 
some mills appear to expect some improve- 
ment during the next two or three weeks. Lo- 
cal trade is quiet, though about normal for 
the season. 

In the export market there is a fair volume 
of business coming along for November/De- 


cember shipment to Australia, Japan and 
South Africa. Freight rates are weak on the 
Pacific. Space for Australia is being bought 


as low as $11.50 a thousand feet, compared 
with $13.50 to $14 three months ago. Freights 
on large squares to Japan are being quoted at 
$9, as compared to $11 three months ago. The 
Chinese market is steadily improving. Al- 
though not many orders have been actually 
placed as yet, considerable inquiry is in the 
market. The demand for clears for shipment 
to Hamburg and Rotterdam still continues 
strong. Considerable business of this class 
has been booked by the mills for November/ 
December shipment. 

The fir log market continues unchanged. No 
appreciable increase in stocks is apparent, and 
standard logs are moving without difficulty 
at list prices. Booms contain a high percent- 
age of merchantable logs, which are most in 
demand, and those containing large quantities 
of high grade logs are not so easy to dispose 
of. The cedar log market remains weak. 
Shingle mills put a 50 percent curtailment 
into effect for two weeks beginning last Mon- 
day. Hemlock log stocks are down a little 
and sales are somewhat improved. 

S. M. Nickey, president of Nickey Bros. 
(Ine.), Memphis, Tenn., who has been spend- 
ing a month in Vancouver in connection with 








No. 1 
or No. 2 
Common S4S 


yr 
West Coast 
HEMLOCK 


Here’s the kind of stock you and your 
customers will like. It’s cut from fine 
quality Upland timber and is nice, dry 
and bright. We can ship straight cars 
of 16’ or 18’ stock if you desire. 
Order some of it now. 


Pacific States 
TACOMA. T yymber Co. 


WASH. 
REPRESENTATIVES : 


S.B.Marvin, 518 Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, Ill, 
K. J. Clarkson, 833 McKnight Bidg , Minneapolis, Minn. 
James A. Harrison, P.O. Box 745, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Frank Probst, P.O. Box, 1187, Fargo, No. Dakota 
O. G. Valentine, P. O. Box, 171, Denver, Colorado 
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— 
Sitka Spruce 


We cut our own timber, in a modern | 
Band Mill, equipped with latest type 
Kilns and High Speed Planers. | 


OUR SPECIALTY IS SHOP 
(Strong to Edge Grain) 


ALSO SPRUCE FINISH S4S 
(13/16 x 1/2" Off in Width) 


All KD 8% or Less Moisture Content 
Capacity 150,000 Feet 8 Hours. 


Winchester Bay Lumber Co. 


Office and Mill: 
REEDSPORT, OREGON 
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Co PACIFIC COAST C3 


MIXED CAR 


Shipments from our 


Minnesota 


Transfer 
Yards 


are not only a convenience, but by 
usually filling orders the same day we 
get them assures prompt arrival. 


“Bridal Veil” Bungalow Siding 
Big Timbers—Long Fir Joist— 
Fir—Cedar—Spruce—Pondosa 
Pine Lumber and Red Cedar 
Shingles. 














Shipments may also be made from our 
Mills at Granite Falls, Wash. 





A request for prices promptly given. 


H. B. WAITE 


LUMBER CO. 


Minneapolis, . ° o 





Minn. 














Advantageous Buying 
for Kastern Firms 


For many years Harry P. Kennedy 
has been specializing in placing West 
Coast business for Eastern concerns. 
His service has been most satisfactory. 


It you would like to have a reliable 
firm look after your purchasing and 
shipments right on the ground and 
see that you get the best values obtain- 
able, we invite your inquiries. 


Harry P. Kennedy & Co. 


Buying Agent Pacific Coast Forest Products. 
538 Henry Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
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DAVENPORT] 
HOTEL Headquarters for 


Lumbermen of ' 
the Northwest 


Spokane, 
U.S.A. 





Reasonable Rates 
Informal 


Numerous Dining 
Rooms, including 
Coffee Shop 


Circulating Ice Water 


Washed Air 
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his interests as president of the Capilano 
Timber Co., which has mills and timber at 
North Vancouver, will leave this week for his 
home in Memphis. Nickey Bros. (Inc.) are 
extensive hardwood manufacturers in the 
South, where they operate four sawmills. 
The Capilano Timber Co. has been an ex- 
tensive logging operator here for several 
years, and has more recently entered the 
manufacturing field. The company has a 
large, modern sawmill plant on the North 
Vancouver waterfront, designed especially to 
cut western red cedar and hemlock. This 
plant is in charge of G. G. Johnson, general 
manager. While the sawmill plant has been 
in operation all this year, the company’s fac- 
tory is not completed, but will probably be 
in full operation within thirty days. The 
company’s principal specialties are western red 
cedar bevel siding and shingles, and West 
Coast hemlock flooring and rough hemlock for 
the export trade. 


Duluth, Minn. 


Oct. 24.—Shipments of mixed cars of north- 
ern pine to agricultural districts are a mar- 
ket feature, yards finding it necessary to fill 
in their assortments. Sawmill companies 
note that current accounts of dealers are be- 
ing well taken care of. Elevator companies 
are reported to be ordering substantial lum- 
ber stocks. Current price lists are being well 
maintained. Stocks of medium grades, on 
which price reductions were small, are light. 
The mills claim to be well sold up in most 
items. The substantial reductions in some 
upper grades have resulted in the placing of 
a good volume of middle West business that 
was being held back. Inquiry for box lum- 
ber is being well maintained, with box manu- 
facturers experiencing an active inquiry from 
middle West factories for special lines. 

Sawmills at Cloquet, Virginia and Inter- 
national Falls have been filling up their log- 
ging camps. The Virginia & Rainy Lake Co. 
now has eighteen hundred men at sixteen 
camps in northern Minnesota, and will in- 
crease its forces to twenty-five hundred. 
Curry & Whyte, Duluth, are preparing to op- 
erate upon a heavy scale, and Martin Bros. 
and C. A. McDonald and associates, of Duluth, 
are also looking forward to an active season. 

The Duluth Hoo-Hoo Club has accepted an 
invitation from Port Arthur Hoo-Hoo to at- 
tend a concatenation there early in November. 
A representative crowd from Duluth and Su- 
perior is expected to make the trip. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Oct. 25.—Lumber demand appears to be 
very much in a rut. While there was a 
slightly larger volume of orders last week, 
there is very little life in the market and 
there appears to be some tendency to further 
weakness in prices. The local volume of 
building has fallen off steadily, and outside 
the city the largest part of the lumber sold 
apparently is going into repair work. The 
volume of new construction on the farms has 
been disappointing, in view of the large crops 
and high prices for cattle. Orders run very 
strongly to mixed cars all along the line and, 
in the country, the demand for shingles is 
proportionately better than that for lumber. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Oct. 25.—Wholesale lumber business is on 
a more satisfactory basis than it was late 
in August and September, according to Pitts- 
burgh wholesalers at the weekly luncheon 
and meeting of their association yesterday 
in the William Penn Hotel. There have been 
no price changes in any variety of lumber 
during the last week. Inquiries generally are 
numerous. The recent advance in a few items 
of Idaho white pine has had no bad effect on 
trade in that species. Pondosa pine is strong, 
with an apparent shortage in No. 4 boards. 
California white and sugar pines remain 
steady, and there is no apparent disposition 
on the part of the mills to go below the pres- 
ent price level. Inquiries for hardwoods are 
coming in a little more freely from some 
quarters. Reports from Appalachian mills 
indicate that none are going into winter with 
large stocks, and the feeling is that before 
winter is over there will be shortages in a 
good many items of dry lumber. Volume of 
home building, the retail yards report, re- 
mains steady at about ten percent less than 
was the case this time last year, and better 


in the immediate Pittsburgh district than in 
many other parts of western Pennsylvania 
and eastern Ohio. Retailers report weaknegs 
in the lath market. 

John G. Criste, of the Interior Lumber ¢o 
and secretary of the Pittsburgh Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, is confined to 
his home by illness. 


New York, N. Y. 


Oct. 25.—New York lumbermen are not gur. 
prised that the lumber market has not Picked 
up, it was revealed today in interviews with 
a number of them. Lumbermen say they ex. 
pected a dull fall business. 

Algot Lange, who has been in the Philippines 
for the last three years, was the principa] 
speaker last Friday night before the Nyltg 
Club. 

J. B. Mitchell has become associated with 
the Hold-Meredith Lumber Corporation. He 
was formerly well acquainted with the New 
York trade. 

Miss M. E. Barber has recently gone into 
the wholesale business on her own hook in 
the Grand Central Terminal Building. She 
was formerly with the Arthur E. Lane and 
the A. C. Dutton corporations. 

Eastern representatives of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co. held a conference here 
recently in the company’s rooms in the Grand 
Central Terminal. f 

Roy R. English, local representative of the 
Pickering Lumber Co., is on a visit to West 
Coast mills. 

W. A. Ransom, president Gayoso Lumber 
Co., Memphis, Tenn., returned recently from 
several months spent among the company’s 
representatives in Europe. 

Capt. M. W. Haney, of the William Schuette 
Co., is on a visit to the Pacific coast. 

George W. Jones, manager in New York 
for the Camp Manufacturing Co., has returned 
after a protracted illness at Norfolk, Va. 

Charles J. Winton, Jr., of the Winton Lum- 
ber Co., and A. L. Brown sales manager of 
the Eastern Oregon Pondosa Sales Co., were 
among recent New York visitors. 

Frank R, Gilbert, of the Southern Pine Sales 
Corporation, has returned from a vacation in 
the South. 


Boston, Mass. 


Oct. 25.—Wholesalers report that eastern 
spruce frames are still selling at $38@39 base, 
Native spruce and hemlock boards are scarce 
and very firm. Lath are quiet, and the tone 
of the market is weaker. Shingles continue 
to be very firm notwithstanding the moderate 
local demand. The market here for Pacific 
coast lumber has improved a little but con- 
ditions are not satisfactory. Hardwood floor- 
ing is being offered at reduced prices but de- 
mand is rather slow. Some local authorities 
think they detect a slight shade of firmness in 
the case of southern pine flooring. The com- 
petition among sellers of hardwood lumber 
is becoming intense. Some of the specialists 
in California pines note an improvement in 
the demand, and say the tendency of prices 
is upward. On the other hand, Idaho white 
pine and Pondosa pine are being offered at 
25 to 50 cents off the recently reduced lists, 
although there has not been any change made 
in mill prices since the big reduction of early 
autumn. There is not now so much distress 
lumber from the West Coast on offer here 
as there was in the early autumn, but there 
is still enough to render prices very irregular. 
Some of the people who have been coming 
out of the little end of the horn have become 
alarmed, as indicated by the fact that there 
has been a good deal of reselling of steam- 
ship space lately, some of it at a loss. The 
speculative spirit is thought to have been 
subdued for a time, which is certainly a good 
thing for the wholesale trade. Only two 
schooners arrived here last week with car- 
goes of lumber from Nova Scotia, and no 
arrivals from British Columbia were reported. 

Karl D,. Scates, assistant general manager 
Woodstock Lumber Co., has returned to his 
duties after a long and trying illness. 

George K. Macauley, vice president New 
Britain Lumber & Coal Co., New Britain, 
Conn., is serving as a member of the build- 
ing committee for the new Masonic Temple, 
which it is planned to make one of that enter- 
prising city’s most beautiful examples of 
Greek Doric architectural design. 

The Holbrook Lumber Co. of Springfield, 
Mass., announces that F. A. Holbrook, of 
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springfield, is now representing the firm in 
the New York State territory, F. L. LaMar, 
of Springfield, has the central New England 
territory, R. F. Chapin, of Springfield, is in 
charge in southern New England, and R. A. 
ghepardson, of Newton Centre, is handling the 
eastern New England trade. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Oct. 24.—While there has been much strug- 
gling for business by all {n the North Car- 
olina pine trade, total sales were only a little 
larger than in the week previous. October 
volume does not compare very favorably with 
September, although a few mills have found 
the reverse true. The mills do not seem to 
have much stock of popular items and are 
not pushing production, while rains are be- 
coming more frequent and are going to force 
some curtailment. Prices are unchanged and 
mills are in rather good position to maintain 
them. 

There has not been much demand for 4/4 
edge No. 2 and better band sawn, for buyers 
have been more interested in circular sawn 
edge and stock widths at lower prices. No. 
2 and better 4/4 stock width, band and circu- 
lar sawn, have been moving rather spas- 


There seems to be a little better demand 
for 2%-inch face No. 2 and better and No. 
3 flooring, also for 7/16-inch in these grades. 
As soon as some mills dispose of surplus 
stock they advance the price, Small lots of 
kiln dried 6- and 8-inch roofers have been 
moving a little better, with price unchanged. 
air dried edge box dressed and resawn has 
yet mills do not have much to offer. Fram- 
ing has been very light. 


Bogalusa, La. 


Oct. 24.—Of great interest to the business 
community here is the announcement made 
last week of the projected construction of a 
gas pipe line that will extend from Monroe, 
La., to Vicksburg, Miss., thence to Mobile, 
Ala., and that a branch of this line will run 
south to Lumberton, Miss., Columbia, Miss., 
Bogalusa and Slidell, La. It is said that this 
will be the longest gas pipe line ever at- 
tempted in the South, and the project is 
estimated to cost $20,000,000. Laurel, Miss., 
another important lumber manufacturing cen- 
ter, is another of the points that will be 
reached by this pipe line, and will be served 
through a lateral that will run from the point 
on the main line northwest of Hattiesburg. 
All of Bogalusa is 
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A controversy as to the color of paint to be used in painting a school 
house built in 1841 near Franklinville, N. Y., led to one faction paint- 
The other faction, not to be outdone, so the story goes, 
gathered one night and by moonlight painted red squares, giving the 
It has recently been given a new 


ing it white. 


school a checkerboard appearance. 
coat of paint 





greatly interested in 
the announcement that 
the last piles have 
been driven for the 
New Orleans-Pontchar- 
train bridge, which is 
to be the longest con- 
crete highway bridge 
in the world, extending 
for a distance of 14% 
miles. The opening of 
this bridge will mate- 
rially shorten the time 
occupied in making the 
trip between this city 


will be an important 


connection in one of 
the main _ southern 
highways. 


In addition to being 
the home of the great- 
est southern pine saw- 
mill in the world, an 
outstanding paper mill 
and other enterprises, 
Bogalusa is coming to 
the front as the center 
of an 
bacco growing indus- 
try. It has_ been 
demonstrated that to- 
bacco can be grown 
here at a profit, the 
yield being in excess 
of that of many other 
tobacco growing sec- 
tions, and the quality 
better. 


One of the most pop- 





modically. Inquiries for 4-, 7- and 12-inch 
widths have been numerous. The 4-inch and 
12-inch widths are scarce in good stock, while 
buyers do not take to prices now quoted on 
7-inch. New England is buying a little stock, 
but probably more is being sold in other sec- 
tions. The price is holding firm, and for 
solid cars of 12-inch a premium could be 
secured. Edge 4/4 No. 3, also No. 3 stock 
widths, have been moving better in the 
south. Edge 5/4 and thicker, No. 2 and better, 
has been quiet but there is a little better 
demand for 5/4x10- and 12-inch in mixed 
cars, No. 2 and better 4/4 miscuts continue 
in good demand. 

Buyers have not evidenced much interest 
in kiln dried 4/4 edge No. 1 box. More good 
air dried edge box dressed and resawn has 
been sold, but competition has been keen. 
Box makers will be taking some ‘rough air 
dried when it comes on the market in a few 
weeks. Edge 4/4 No. 2 box continues very 
quiet, as is No. 2 stock box. No. 1 4/4 
stock box sales have been light, but mills do 
not have much to offer. The 12-inch is still 
very popular. The 5/4 stock box, rough and 
dressed, is also in better demand as is 6/4 
stock box. Box bark strips, 4/4 dressed, con- 
tinue to move well and are not very plentiful. 
Pine and hardwood dunnage, 4/4, has been 
selling freely, and there is brisk demand for 
low grade gum and popular for box purposes. 
These two woods seem very scarce and the 
price is stronger. 


ular exhibits at the re- 
cent Washington Parish free fair was: that 
of the division of forestry of the Louisiana 
department of conservation. Many visitors 
to the exhibit were interested in the offer of 
the conservation department to provide trees 
for reforesting at $1.50 a thousand, plus the 
cost of packing and transportation. In con- 
sideration of this agreement, the land owners 
agree to plant the trees for reforestation 
purposes, not to sell the trees until they are 
large enough for commercial purposes, to pro- 
tect them from fire and give reports on their 
progress. The trees supplied by the depart- 
ment are 6 to 12 inches in height. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Oct. 24.—Some pine mills have slashed 
prices. Flooring 1x4-inch is the weakest item. 
No. 3 is $11@12; No. 2 $17@18, with No. 1 
$31@33 and B&better just a few dollars more. 
The i1x6-inch No. 3 stuck around $16, while 
No. 2 slipped to $17@19. No. 1 common or 
B&better in 6-inch S2S&CM, or workings other 
than S4S, was not in demand. The 1x3-inch 
No. 3 floorings was $11 when a sale could be 
made at all; No. 2 $17; No. 1 $34; B&better 
$40@42 and Bé&better rift $57@60, with few 
ealls for these latter items. No. 3 shiplap, 
1x8- and 1x10-inch, is in fair demand at $17; 
and No. 2 is $19@20. Kiln dried brings $1 
more. All grades of 12-inch boards are in 
poor call. Dimension goes begging, except in 


and New Orleans, and ° 
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CJ PORTLAND, ORE. Co 


When You 
Need FIR 


Long Dimension 
Plank, Timbers and 


Long Joists 


WRITE OR WIRE, 


The Griswold Lumber Co. 











Service 





Quality 





Gasco Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 
Griswold-Grier Lumber Co. 
SALES AGENTS: Evergreen Lumber Company. 


























Sumpter Va.iey Pine 


The breezes of Sumpter Valley are 

soft, but the Pine is softer. The 

quality and texture sell it— not the 

price. 

One trial means another customer. 
Let us quote you. 


H. J. Anderson Lumber Co., Inc. 


Wholesalers and Manufacturers 
Western Lumber Products. 


301 - 338 Northwestern Bank Building, 
PORTLAND, OREGON 











Willapa Lumber Co. 
Fir 


Spruce 
Hemlock 
Our Specialty 
Vertical Grain Uppers 
Carefully dried—Well manufactured. 
Mills: - - RAYMOND, WASH. 
General Sales Office: PORTLAND, ORE. 
Chicago Representative 
Western Weod Products Co., Builders Building 
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Superbly illustrat- 
ed in colors by 
Oliver Kemp, and 
filled from cover 
to cover with 
songs of the saw 
and ax. 


$1.50 postpaid. 
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badly mixed cars. Contracts for special items 
to complete jobs cause a scramble for the 
lowest price. Finish items as well as moldings 
are slow. Few contracts were let this week 
for this stock. Most yards will go into win- 
ter with comparatively light stocks. Some 
dealers estimate that fifty percent of the busi- 
ness from building contractors is going to out- 
side lumber sellers. 

Birmingham lumbermen were called upon to 
help entertain members of the General Con- 
tractors of America gathered here for an an- 
nual meeting. One of the leading contractors 
here, C. T. Allen, was elected director and 
vice president. “ 

D. N. Cartledge has accepted a sales position 
with the Warrior River Lumber Co., retailer, 
and will look after Ensley-Wylam territory. 

W. E. Bonham, of the Eden-Elliott Lumber 
Co., says its mill at Taylors Ferry resumed 
sawing last Monday. Logging operations have 
been transferred across the Warrior River and 
into a 15-year cut of high grade longleaf. 

The T. R. Miller Co., Brewton, Ala., 
opened a retail business in Pensacola, 
named Pensacola Buildérs’ Supply Co. 

C. G. Harmon, formerly of Tuscaloosa, has 
sold his interest in the Allied Sales. Corpora- 
tion, -Tuscaloosa, and joined the force of the 
McPhail Land & Lumber Co. He is now sta- 
tioned at the Louisville office. 

W. L. Read, formerly with D. O. Parker, of 
Tuscaloosa, has joined the C. W. Cochran 
Lumber Co. as sales manager. 
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Macon, Ga. 


Qct. 24.—Roofer manufacturers of Georgia 
are still shipping lots of lumber to north- 
eastern markets besides supplying the needs 
of the home trade, but the sales are at no 
better prices than have prevailed for several 
weeks. Some manufacturers have absolutely 
refused to manufacture and sell at those 
figures. Other manufacturers, operating on 
short timber leases and in some instances 
pressed for money, are accepting the offers 
of wholesalers, to meet the keen competition 
of the West Coast. Weather has improved 
this week. Lumber wholesalers at Thomas- 
ville, Ga. declare that the movement of 
lumber to the principal markets of the East 
and central West is at lower ebb than at any 
time sirfte 1921. Shipments are being made 
into the cotton mill sections and to creosoting 
plants, but the movement has been restricted 
to such an extent that many mills have shut 
down for an indefinite period. 

Reports from the longleaf pine belt in south- 
west Georgia and southeast Alabama indicate 
that business has been close to normal for the 
week, holding up much better than that in 
shortleaf. There have been numerous in- 
quiries and a lot of actual selling of long- 
leaf, with no material change in prices. The 
long dry summer and fall are enabling rail- 
roads throughout this section to make a lot 
of replacements for which longleaf is used. 


Brookhaven, Miss. 


Oct. 24.—Business in pine last week re- 
ceived a tremendous impetus, as sales were 
well in excess of the cut, and a heavy vol- 
ume is being booked for November and De- 
cember delivery. Common boards and export 
strips figured very heavily in sales last week, 
both of which items have been slow. In- 
quiries are rather heavy. It looks as if fall 
trade were beginning to show some real signs 
of life. Business has been coming from a 
widely diversified territory, but prices are still 
rather low. Weather has been excellent and 
labor conditions are rather easy. Shipments 
are holding up quite well, but are not quite 
as heavy as in September. There is plenty 
of timber business to be had either for domes- 
tic, coastwise or export, and longleaf tim- 
ber prices are strong. Last week a very 
heavy order was offered to mills in this sec- 
tion at an average price of $21 f. o. b. mill for 
6x6- to 8x8-inch, average 18 to 20 foot lineal, 
merchantable 1905 rough; $31 f. o. b. mill for 
8x10- to 10x10-inch, average 21 to 22 foot 
lineal, same grade and $39 f. o. b. mill for 
10x12- and 12x12-inch, same lineal and same 
grade. These prices, the buyer claimed, have 
been made by Florida shippers of excellent 
repute, big mills, and unless they have a much 
cheaper method of delivering timber coast- 
wise than have the mills in this section, it 
is hard to figure how they can make both 
ends meet. Forty cubic average recently 
sold at $45 f. o. b. mill; 35 cubic at $42, mill; 
30 cubic at $40, and 6x6- to 10x10-inch av- 
erage 8x8-inch merchantable sawn timber at 
$28.50 f. o. b. mill, though this is not nearly 
as hard a specification as merchantable 1905. 
A heavy order for 10-inch square timbers is 
being booked today with a square edge and 
sound specification, 14- to 40-foot, average 
28-foot, at $34.50 f. o. b. mill basis, and 12- 
inch squares with the same specification that 
will net $43 mill basis. This wide diffenen- 
tial in longleaf timbers certainly should not 
be necessary. There has been a decided im- 
provement in sales of No. 1 dimension in 
both longleaf and _ shortleaf, and present 
stocks are extremely low and badly assorted. 
No. 2 dimension has shown more volume than 
No. 1, and stocks are rather light, except on 
2x8-inch, stocks of which are just a little 
topheavy. 

Flooring sales have shown considerable 
pick-up and surplus stocks are being reduced 
very rapidly. The sales have been , wide- 
spread and have included the 3-inch rift floor- 
ings and the 3-inch flat grades in rather gener- 
ous quantities. All of the 4-inch flat grain 
items continue to move in excellent volume, 
while the rift grades are just a little sluggish. 
In 33-inch, No. 2 common rift is very scarce 
and has been netting a good price. Drop siding 
items have shown little activity and stocks 
are just a little heavy. Ceiling items have 
not been moving very well, except 5%x4-inch 
No. 2, which is badly oversold at all mills. 
Stocks are not heavy. Partition stocks are 
rather low, but this material is not made in 
very heavy quantities. Square edge siding 


SLE 
and bevel siding have been moving in fajp 
volume. Molding sales have held up wel, 
Sales of B&better finish and No.1 &C boards 
have been rather restricted. 

No. 2 fencing and boards have moved ip 
nice volume and unsold stocks are rather 
low. The 6-inch No. 2 longleaf kiln dried 
S2S&CM flooring is oversold for about six 
to eight weeks. The 5/ and 6/4 No, 2 
not shown much activity. No. 3 boards ang 
fencing have shown excellent volume in short- 
leaf, but longleaf sales have been rather 
light. There are only small stocks of No, 3 
except 1x12-inch, stocks of which are rather 
heavy. No. 4 remains well sold ahead to the 
grain door operators. Box shook businegs 
is holding out quite well, and factories are 
well supplied with business. Lath have con- 
tinued to move in rather nice volume and 
there is practically no surplus at mills in 
either No. 1 or 2. No. 2 sap shingles have 
been moving in excellent volume and are 
heavily oversold, while there is a good sur. 
plus of No. 1 heart and select heart grades, 


Jackson, Miss. 


Oct. 24.—Conditions of the southern pine 
market showed little change last week. The 
export demand made a slight increase, but 
prices are about unchanged. Thirty average 
timber sold at about $45 to $47 port. The 
fact that retailers are insisting on immedi- 
ate shipment is evidence that a great many 
of the yards are carrying very low stocks. 
Badly mixed orders of yard and shed stock 
are more in demand than for some time, most 
of this stock being shipped to country dealers. 
City demand is somewhat slow. Weather has 
been especially good. A great many of the 
smaller manufacturers of No. 2 and better 


‘dimension have been forced to close down 


during the last few weeks, as prices on this 
stock have reached a point less than the actual 
cost of production. 

George A. Bouchat, of George A. Bouchat 
Lumber Co., of Pontiac, Mich., visited in Jack- 
son last week. 


Laurel, Miss. 


Oct. 26.—Demand for southern pine has 
been fair to good. Local mills report prac- 
tically no change in prices. No complaint is 
made of prices of longleaf timbers and spe- 
cial cuttings, but yard and shed stock items 
in both longleaf and shortleaf give a wholly 
unsatisfactory return. Dimension, both Nos. 
1 and 2, is somewhat slow. No. 2 flooring 
has been more active than for some time. 
There has also been more interest shown in 
Nos. 2 and 3 boards. Plaster lath are prob- 
ably the weakest items of all. The dealers 
continue pressing for quick shipment, as 
they have little if any reserve stock. South 
American trade continues extremely slow. A 
few cargo sales have been made, but prices 
are very unsatisfactory, and little lumber will 
be prepared by the mills for this market un- 
less there is an advance in prices. West In- 
dies trade continues of little importance in 
the local market. South Africa and Europe 
have both shown more activity than for some 
time. Ocean freight rates are rather steady. 

Murray H. Bissell, sales manager Marathon 
Lumber Co., was attending to business in 
Cincinnati last week. 

Cleveland S. Smith, Memphis, was a recent 


visitor. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Oct. 24.—Though southern pine demand is 
showing steady improvement in rural districts 
in the Southeast and is still: comparatively 
heavy in larger cities, the big mills are dis- 
satisfied with the price situation. and there 
has been a general curtailment. As a whole, 
however, production is being well maintained 
for this season. It is thought that the lower 
prices are mainly caused by several small 
mills accepting offerings below market. Nos. 
2 and 3 flooring, ceiling and partition prices 
have declined to previous levels, 1x4-inch 
No. 2 now being about $17 for flooring and 
ceiling, and about $18 to $20 for partition. 
The B&better grade i1x4-inch sells at about 
$37. Georgia mills report demand for roofers 
fair, but many mills selling 6-inch stock for 
as low as $16.50 to $17, and wider stock at 
$17 to $17.50. Most mills are willing to accept 
offers of $17.50 to $18.50. Southeastern re- 
tailers are principal buyers of southern pine 
but taking immediate needs only, while a few 
orders come from the East and middle West. 
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industrial demand is quiet. Railroad call is 


fair for timbers and car materials, but de- 
ng. 
na °. McBroom, president Lookout Planing 


Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn., and first vice presi- 
dent of the Southern Sash, Door & Millwork 
Manufacturers’ Association, has gone _ to 
Mexico, where he expect to spend several 
months in quest of better health. 

The Yates-American Machine Co., Beloit, 
Wis, announces removal of the company’s 
pranch offices at Birmingham, Ala., to 758 
Broadway, Macon, Ga., the change effective at 


ri Shreveport, La. 


Oct. 24.—There has been no pressuré of 
puying from any source. Since the drop of 3 
cents in the Texas freight rate, which amounts 
to about 75 cents a thousand feet on boards 
and dimension, Texas buyers are trying to get 
a larger reduction in lumber prices. The 
yolume of pine business is just about the same 
as in previous weeks. There is possibly a 
little more business now than in September, 
but not very much. The market appears slow 
and indifferent. Buyers want all orders 
rushed, as they continue to buy hand to mouth. 
Orders are moving out rapidly. Hardwood 
prices are possibly a little bit softer than 
they were last week. 

The Louisiana State Fair Association has 
designated Nov. 1 as Lumbermen’s Day. There° 
will be no formal program for it, but the 
Shreveport Lumbermen’s Club will hold its 
regular luncheon-meeting at the fair grounds, 
on invitation of George Freeman, president 
of the fair association. Mr. Freeman, who 
is an official of the Victoria Lumber Co., will 
be co-host at a luncheon on the grounds next 
Friday in courtesy to the Rotary Club. 

The E. J. Bradley Lumber Co., of Potts- 
ville, Pa., has opened an office in the Slattery 
Building in Shreveport. This office is in 
charge of A. O. Davis, formerly with the T. 
Cc. Clanton Lumber Co., in charge of hardwood 
sales, and more recently connected with the 
F. M. Sparks Lumber Co. as vice president 
and general manager. Mr. Davis, who is a 
competent lumberman, will be in charge of 
the Louisiana buying end of the E. J. Bradley 
Lumber Co., and in addition will continue to 
supply the lumber needs of his old: customers. 
The E. J. Bradley Lumbér Co. is a manufac- 
turer and wholesaler of hardwoods and pine, 
specializing in cypress, poplar and gum. 


New Orleans, La. 


Oct. 24.—The Werthan Bag Co., of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., is erecting a 2-story bag factory 
here, of heavy mill construction, that will 
contain 40,000 square feet of floor space. 

Heavy timber and piling will be required 
for the bridge to be reconstructed at Melville, 
La., on the Atchafalaya River, by the Texas 
& Pacific Railway. The original structure was 
partly demolished during the recent flood. A 
public hearing on the proposed bridge plans 
will be held in Plaquemine, La., Nov. 7. 

Fourteen carloads of creosoted lumber and 
other timbers were on hand when the first 
piling was driven on the new addition to the 
public docks at Lake Charles, La. The exten- 
sion of the facilities there, made necessary 
by increased shipping since the opening of 
the deep water channel a year ago, will cost 
$500,000. 


Albuquerque, N. M. 


Oct. 24.—Due to the heavy rainfall of last 
summer, stockmen report a greatly improved 
range in Arizona and New Mexico, and it is 
expected that with better cattle prices, 
strength will be added to the local lumber 
markets. The improvement in the livestock 
industry is of especial interest to the Cady 
Lumber Corporation, as it involves shipments 
of stock over the Apache railway, owned by 
that corporation. Already more than five 
hundred cars of cattle have been booked for 
shipment this fall from eastern Arizona and 
western New Mexico ranges to the Santa Fe 
connection at Holbrook, these being loaded at 
McNary and intermediate shipping points on 
the Apache railway. 

Holbrook, Ariz., where shipments from the 
Cady Lumber Corporation mills at McNary 
are delivered to the Santa Fe railroad, now 
supplies forty-two star route postoffices. It 
also is the location of the retail lumber and 
building material business of the Cooley Lum- 
ber Co. In connection with its retail lumber 
business, this company has a cutting up plant 


with individual motors supplying power for 
saws and planer, and finds it possible to carry 
fewer sizes by ripping to fill some orders for 
the narrower widths. 

George M. Hunt, in charge of timber 
preservation at the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Madison, Wis., was here last week in 
connection with experiments he and R. M. 
Wirka, engineer in forest products, are con- 
ducting in coéperation with the Santa Fe rail- 
way in the seasoning and preservative treating 
of cork bark fir ties. 

The employment of H, B. Hildreth, formerly 
with the Kirby Lumber Co., of Houston, T'ex., 
as superintendent of the McNary plant of the 
Cady Lumber Corporation, will enable T. G. 
Hawkins, vice president in charge of manu- 
facture, to spend more of his time at the 
general offices in Albuquerque; in fact, it is 
expected that Mr. Hawkins will make his 
headquarters in this city, keeping in touch 
with the plants of the corporation at McNary, 
Flagstaff and Standard. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Oct. 25.—While the estimate is that this 
year’s total income of farmers in Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, North and South Dakota and 
Montana will be greater than $2,000,000,000, 
their purchasing capacity has not had much 
effect on the lumber industry. There is every 
reason for optimism, according to the authori- 
ties in the territory, but dealers are still con- 
centrating on cleaning up old outstanding ac- 
counts. The weather throughout the North- 
west has been ideal, so farmers have been 
able to continue at their work in the fields, 
and have given little attention to building. 

J. W. King, of King & Preston, Oelwein, 
Iowa, retail lumber dealers, when in Minne- 
apolis a few days ago said that Iowa is in 
a fairly good financial condition and thaf the 
spring business should be large. He said he 
regretted that some lumbermen charged high 
prices to purchasers of small lots, and sold 
at very low prices for larger quantity. He 
believes this practice is a mistake. 

Herbert Bergman, retail lumber dealer of 
Hamburg, Minn., said in Minneapolis recently 
that there is a normal movement of lumber 
from his yards this fall and that business, 
because of the large crop returns, should be 
good in the spring. 

The second meeting. of the new Wood Study 
Club was conducted last Wednesday at 
St. Paul, and Albert Hermann, research en- 
gineer of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, Portland, Ore., was the speaker. 

The Retail Lumber Salesmen’s Club of 
Minneapolis met Monday night of this week 
in regular session and listened to Dr. Roy 
L. Smith, local clergyman. 

Ed Okoneski, who has represented other 
lumber firms in this territory in recent years, 
has taken a position with the F. H, Peschau 
Co., hardwood wholesaler. 


Portland, Ore. 


Oct. 22.—It is difficult to say whether the 
fir business here is slow or active, reports 
from different sources being quite conflicting. 
Some wholesaling firms are bubbling over 
with optimism. It is reported that inquiries 
from Japan are increasing, largely perhaps as 
a result of recent freight rate reductions. 
Some lumber is going to China. 

The Clark & Wilson Lumber Co., now a 
$12,000,000 corporation as a result of * the 
merger with other timber and lumber in- 
terests in the district, is to bring into physical 
connections its timber holdings and logging 
operations in the Nehalem sections, it was 
announced this week shortly after the an- 
nouncement of the completion of the merger. 
As quickly as it can be done, said W. W. 
Clark, secretary-manager, the properties will 
be assembled into one body, of course with 
different units. Frank Baker, who has been 
logging superintendent for the Clark & Wil- 
son company, will be logging superintendent 
for the merged properties, and it is also an- 
nounced that Carl E. Price will be sales man- 
ager. Mr. Price as a matter of fact has 
already stepped into his new job at Linnton. 
He was assistant sales manager of the Wil- 
lapa Lumber Co. in Portland. 

Word was received from Washington, D. C., 
tonight that Russell Hawkins was coroneted 
as inspector general honorary of the thirty- 
third degree by the Supreme Council of Scot- 
tish Rite Masons, southern jurisdiction, in 
session there last night. It is also announced 
that Portland will be the meeting place for 
the Supreme Council next year. 
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H. W. Kreuger, of the Shawano Lumber 
Co., Shawano, Wis., was in Chicago this week 
calling on the local trade. 


Floyd W. Long, sales manager of the Wis- 
consin-Michigan Lumber Co., Eagle River, 
Wis., passed through Chicago this week on a 
business trip to Cleveland, Ohio. 


Nils Gregertsen, of the Gregertsen Bros. 
Co., accompanied by Mrs. Gregertsen, left last 
Monday for Excelsior Springs, Mo., where 
they expected to spend two weeks. 


Charles W. Beardmore, sawmill operator of 
Priest River, Idaho, transacted business in Chi- 
cago this week, expecting to stop off at various 
Wisconsin points on his return trip. 


Hugh A. Hazen, representative of the Bis- 
sell Lumber Co., of Ladysmith, Wis., with 
headquarters at Rockford, Ill, was in Chi- 
cago last week calling on the trade. 


F. G. Woods, vice president of the Turner- 
Farber-Love Co., Memphis, Tenn., was in the 
city this week, conferring with T. D. Higgins, 
manager of the company’s Chicago sales office. 


Walter R. Fifer, sales manager of the 
Prendergast Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., was 
expected to arrive in Chicago toward the end 
of the week, on one of his periodical business 
visits to this market. 


Nat F. Wolfe, of the Nat F. Wolfe Lumber 
Co., made a business trip to Grand Rapids, 
Lansing and other Michigan consuming points 
last week, and reports a pretty fair business 
in the territory he visited. 


M. B. Cooper, sales manager of the R. M. 
Carrier Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Sardis, 
Miss., was in Chicago for a few days this week, 
conferring with N. T. Hand, who represents 
his concern in this territory. 


L. G. Negrotto, sales manager of the Tre- 
mont Lumber Co., Rochelle, La., spent several 
days in Chicago this week conferring with R. 
C. Clark, manager of the Chicago office. From 
here Mr. Negrotto went to Detroit, Mich., and 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


W. R. Spencer, sales manager of the Acme 
Lumber & Coal Co., Birmingham, Ala., spent 
a day or two of this week in this market look- 
ing over trade conditions and prospects. From 
here he went to Detroit, Cleveland, Pittsburgh 
and other eastern points. 


G. W. Jones, of the G. W. Jones Lumber 
Co., Appleton, Wis., was in Chicago for a day 
or two, conferring with A. H. Ruth, manager 
of the company’s local sales office. Mr. Jones 
was returning home from a two weeks’ visit 
at the company’s southern operations at Ten- 
dall, La. 


J. H. Curtin, of Madison, Wis., special rep- 
resentative for the Foster Creek Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., of Stephenson, Miss., spent 
several days in Chicago this week for the 
purpose of getting a line on the southern pine 
situation in local territory. He expects to 
visit the mill next week. 


Robert Simpson, 18 years old, formerly of 
Indianapolis, Ind., and brother of Johnny Simp- 
son, champion golf player of the lumber in- 
dustry, was badly injured recently near Paris, 
Ill., in an automobile accident. He is reported 
to be slightly improved, with indications of 
pneumonia having disappeared. Hospital at- 
taches in Paris say they believe he will recover. 
Three others riding in the car also were injured. 


A recent issue of the Timber Trades Journal 
of London says that while John Cameron, well 
known Canadian timber owner, was abroad 
during the summer, he paid a visit to Scot- 
land, one result of which was the formation 
of the Lochaber Pipe Band, comprised of two 


' built-in furniture. 


dozen boys of the Queen Victoria School fo, 
the sons of Scottish soldiers and sailors, » 
Dunblane. These boys, whose ages Tange 
around 15 years, have sailed for Canada, under 
a 5-year contract, to tour among the isolated 
lumber camps for the cheer and edification of 
the lumberjacks. 


One of the busy offices in the Buildery 
Building at 228 North La Salle Street, which 
also houses the handsome and commodioy, 
quarters of the Lumbermen’s Club of Chicago, 
is that of William Cameron & Co., of Waco 
Tex., manufacturers of the famous Idea 
The Cameron offices, in 
charge of E. Grant Covel, are located in suite 
1619-1621 Builders’ Building. Through a 
graphical error, the address of the Chicago of. 
fice in the announcement of the company car. 
ried in the Oct. 15 issue of the Amenricay 
qoweuiearas, was given 1619-21 La Salle 

treet. 






Promoted to Executive Position 


Clarence W. Avery has been named assistant 
to the president of the Murray Corporation of 
America, Detroit, Mich., according to an- 
nouncement made this week. Mr. Avery’s in- 
dustrial experience covers fifteen years in im- 
portant executive capacities with the Ford Mo- 
tor Co. As associate general superintendent 
of the Highland Park (Mich.) plant and later 
as chief development engineer of the company, 
he organized many notable advancements in 
method and process, including the original con- 
veying system, the Iron Mountain lumber de- 
velopment, the Ford and Lincoln body factories 
and the manufacture of plate glass, artificial 
leather and textiles. This experience will now 
be applied to the interests of the Murray Cor- 
poration and its affiliated companies—J. W 
Murray Manufacturing Co., making light and 
heavy stampings, frames etc.; Jenks & Muir 
Manufacturing Co., making cushion springs 
and upholstery products; Dietrich (Inc.), mak- 
ers of custom coach work. 


Organize New Commission Concern 


The Barker-Fall Lumber Co., just organized 
by the principals of the former Acme Lumber 
& Shingle Co., has opened offices at 1607 Bank- 
ers Building, 208 South Clark St. The company 
will handle western and southern lumber on 
a commission basis, continuing the line of busi- 
ness established by its predecessor. The heads 
of the Barker-Fall Lumber Co. are A. J. 
Barker, who has been in the commission lum- 
ber business here for a good many years and 
is well known to the local trade, and H. T. 
Fall, who for twenty-one years was manager 
of the Chicago yard of the Red River Lumber 
Co., Westwood, Calif., and has for the last 
year been associated with the Acme Lumber 
& Shingle Co.° Mr. Fall will continue to devote 
his attention largely to his old specialty, Cali- 
fornia white and sugar pine, while Mr. Barker 
will handle general lumber. 

Concern Liquidates, Another Organized 

The Clore-Strack Lumber Co., well known 
local wholesaler. of southern and northern 
hardwoods, is being liquidated owing to J. A. 
Strack’s decision to move to California at an 
early date. This concern has been active in 
the Chicago market for the last four years, 
and was the local representative of the Des 
Moines Sawmill Co., producers of Iowa wal- 
nut lumber and veneers. 

Simultaneously comes the announcement of 
the organization of the Clore-Manley Lumber 
Co., which will continue the business of the 
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old concern. It will specialize in hardwood 
lumber, but for the time being will confine its 
dealings to a commission basis. In the near 
future, states the announcement, the concern 
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oe 
may incorporate and enter the wholesale busi- 
ness. The offices will be at 510 North Dear- 
born St., occupying the same offices as the 
former Clore-Strack Lumber Co. 

The organizers of this new concern are Lafe 
L. Clore, who was president of the Clore- 
Strack Lumber Co. and a lumber wholesaler 
of long experience, and John J. Manley, who 
has been engaged in the commission business 
in the Chicago territory for a good many years 
and is well known to the local trade. 

In addition to the commoner hardwoods, the 
concern will specialize in black walnut. Mr. 
Manley has for several years represented the 
Kosse, Shoe & Schleyer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio ; 
Charles H. Barnaby, Greencastle, Ind., and the 
Williams & Voris Lumber Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and the Clore-Manley Lumber Co. will 
continue to handle these accounts. 


Appointed Assistant Superintendent 


Ralph F. Freeman, formerly production 
manager of the Insulite Co., has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of the 
Stewart Inso Board Co., of St. Joseph, Mo. 
Mr. Freeman has had many years of experi- 
ence in the production of insulating board, 
and has a technical knowledge recognized 
among the leaders in the industry. The 
Stewart Inso Board Co. is just getting into 
production with its new product, Inso Board, 
manufactured from wheat straw. ‘According 
to A. D. Stewart, president of the company, 
a demand has sprung up for the new product 
above all expectation. Shipments will prob- 
ably start before the first of November. 


North Shore Yards Consolidated 


Four North Shore yards—Evanston Lumber 
Co. Hubbard Woods Lumber & Coal Co., Deer- 
field Lumber Co., and Niles-Edgebrook Lum- 
ber Co.—have been consolidated under the 
name of the Mercer Lumber Companies, with 
executive offices at 636 Church Street, Evans- 
ton, Ill, from which all purchasing will be 
done in future. The Evanston branch is at 
2738 West Railroad Avenue; the Niles Center 
branch at Tuohy Avenue and the St. Paul 
tracks: the Deerfield branch at Railroad and 
Central avenues, and the Hubbard Woods 
branch at 25 Glencoe Road. 


Sales Representatives Confer 


On Monday of this week there was held at 
the Lumbermen’s Club of Chicago a district 
meeting of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., at 
which there were present about fifteen sales 
representatives of the Chicago office, headed by 

H. Burke, district manager. Included in 
the attendance were R. E. Irwin, assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Potlatch Lumber Co., of 
Potlatch, Idaho, and C. C. Koerner, manager 
of the credit and statistical department of the 
Weyerhaeuser company at Spokane, Wash. 


To Move Band Mill to New Location 


Announcement was made this week by Max 
L. Pease, president of the Galloway-Pease 
Lumber Co., Chicago, that arrangements have 
been made to move the band mill of the com- 
pany at Poplar Bluff, Mo., to Sumter, S. C., 
where the firm will operate in connection with 
the Brooklyn Cooperage Co., a subsidiary of: 
the American Sugar Refining Co. The plan of 
operation is such that the cooperage company 
will cut the timber suitable for cooperage pur- 
poses, and the high grade logs will go to the 
sawmill. The timber to be cut consists of gum, 
cypress, ash and white oak, the tract being 
estimated to contain about 700,000,000 feet, and 
it is expected the operation will cover a period 
of twenty-five years or more. 

The personnel of the Galloway-Pease Lum- 
ber Co. consists of Max L. Pease, president, 
and Philip R. Pease, secretary-treasurer. The 
production end will be under the supervision 
of Philip R. Pease, while Max Pease will con- 


tinue to handle the sales and have general 
charge of the entire operation. This will neces- 
sitate moving the Chicago office of the Gallo- 
way-Pease Lumber Co. from 2118 Tribune 
Tower either to Sumter or some central point 
in the East which has not been decided on. It 
is expected the mill at Sumter will be in opera- 
tion about June 1, 1928. 


Moving Sales Offices to Mill 


The sales offices of the Faust Bros. Lumber 
Co., of Jackson, Miss., which for many years 
have been maintained in the Monadnock Build- 
ing, Chicago, have been closed, and J. H. Faust, 
who has been in charge, is moving them to 
the Jackson operations, where he henceforth 
will be located. Mr. Faust, who lost his wife 
through death about a month ago, has since 
then been resting in California, accompanied 
— brother Carl, manager of the Jackson 
miuil. 


When You're 
in Chicago 
Be Sure 


to come up to the Lum- 
bermen’s Club — 23rd 
floor of the Builders’ 
Building. 

You can meet your 
friends here, have your 
luncheon here, enjoy 
our luxurious lounge. 


Ask some of your Chi- 
cago lumbermen friends 
to bring you up and in- 
troduce you. 


Lumbermen’s 
Club of Chicago 


Wacker Drive at LaSalle St. 


E. A. THORNTON, Pres. 
M. E. COWPER, Sec. - Mgr. 


Retires from Commerce Presidency 


Mempuis, TENN., Oct. 25.—C. Arthur Bruce, 
vice-president E. L. Bruce Co., who for the 
last two years has served as president of the 
Memphis Chamber of Commerce, has now 
gone back in the lumber business, his term of 
office having expired. Mr. Bruce served for 
two years, and in order to do so it was neces- 
sary for the bylaws of the Chamber of Com- 
merce to be amended. R. M. Dozier, general 
agent of the Missouri Pacific Railroad, has 
been elected to succeed Mr. Bruce. During Mr. 
Bruce’s administration the local Chamber of 
Commerce has made wonderful strides. 


(@eaeaagaaaaes 


Lovers of Fine Horses 


Mempuis, TENN., Oct. 25.—Ralph Jurden, 
president Penrod-Jurden Co., this city, and 
Penrod Walnut & Veneer Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., has some of the finest riding horses in 
the Tri-State territory, and at the recent nurse 
show at the Tri-State Fair and at the National 
Dairy Show which was held in Memphis he 
won many prizes. In one event he won first, 
second and third prizes. Mr. Jurden is a polo 
fan and is one of the organizers of the Mem- 
phis Hunt & Polo Club. O. P. Hurd, a re- en seh sommuhiy aveep 
tired lumberman, also had horses entered in sour Gealie been, That you can eal qaets 
the horse show and won some prizes. at. And how often you miss the mark, 


you, only, know! Because of present con- 
ditions, your credit loss is more of a 
problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 


exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 














in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
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Hymeneal 


LAKE-HARBAUGH. The marriage of Miss 
Mildred Magdalen Harbaugh, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles S. Harbaugh, of Highland 
Park, Ill., to Robert Silas Lake, will take 
place at the Highland Park Presbyterian 
Church, at 8:30 Saturday evening, Oct. 29. A 
reception will follow the ceremony at the 
Highland Park Club. The father of the bride 
is one of the best known retail lumbermen in 
Illinois, being head of the Charles Harbaugh 
Lumber Co., which operates a chain of retail 
yards with headquarters in Highland Park. | 
Her brother, Harold C. Harbaugh, is also \U 
widely known in the retail lumber trade and 








the excess. 
Thus your credit loss for twelve months 
is determined in advance and nothing can 
increase it. 
The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 
Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 
The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 
511 Locust St. 1751 Ill. Mer. Bank Bldg. 537 Mer. Exch. Bldg, 
St. Louis; Me. Chicago. Ill. San Francisce, 

















Fix Your Credit aia 





is vice president of the company and manager 
of the yard at St. Charles. 


CONNELLY-ZIMMERMANN. A beautiful wed- 
ding was solemnized on Oct. 5 in the chapel of the 
Stella Niagara Convent at Lewiston, N. Y., when 
Miss Dolores Zimmermann, daughter of George M. 
Zimmermann, a Buffalo lumberman, was married to 
William Connelly, of Buffalo. Following the cere- production than you may think. Our 
mony a wedding breakfast was served to 90 guests engineers will lay out a plant for 
at the home of the bride. Mr. and Mrs. Connelly you, erect it, and guarantee you 


: : : : satisfaction. 
bw Bg an eastern trip and will make their home in We built mills for these frms:— 


— ae — -- Lumber Co. 
WILLIAMS-GREEVER. At Betsey Lane, arham, - 
Ky., on Saturday afternoon, Oct. 22, the mar- omy ie Co. 
riage of Miss Ida May Greever to Ira B. —s . i 
Williams took place, the ceremony being per- Learn more about the engineering 


formed by Rev. Mannix, of Betsey Lane. Mr. service today. 


Williams is a well known young lumberman gS 


of that section. 
JESSE-POYNTER. Isaac M. Jesse, who 

ICAL SAWMILL ENGINEERS AND DESIGNERS > 

Lake Charles, La. 


Scientific 
- Lumber Handling 


has more to do toward economical 


has been in the lumber business at Greasy 
Creek, Ky., for about two years, was married 
Oct. 21 to Miss Mary Poynter, of that 
place. 
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ap eceoverscoess 56.25 1210" he? on SA 17.75 18&20° Repicipier ee 28.00 , 8820 ee. 31.00 kth ccssbinetgys 19.25 | v1&10" sxid/idxid. ‘ 4/ 
iy &eord-12 as dealin 41.50 PC ait daar ; RET cameieethe 34.00 '2x12”, 22&24’ .......... 36.00 SIN © See ceismas 19.25 \3x12/12x12 ........+.--- 5/ 
5/ 
ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 3 
The following are current f.o.b. mill prices on Arkansas soft pine made during the week ended Oct. 21: " 
Flooring } Finish—Dressed | Dimension—Dressed Fenci t 
= | * encing and Boards 
Edge grain— 1x3” ine B&better a ee No. No. 2 ; No. 1 No.2 No.3 
o SE ws 4 A ae $66.50 | 12, 14 10, 18 12, 14 10, 18 | 1x 4” $33.50 $19.25 $14.00 4 
B&better ........ $71.50 68.50 | Ix6y oie eel ee, 68.50 a. 16’ 20 2 eee 36.00 19.50 | 15.75 f 
a eekh waween ee Gee 67.5 par | “10 eecccecce oo os $25. 00 $26. 50 2x4” $22.25 $24.25 1x 8” ane Ge 35.00 20.50 17.00 
Flat grain— i 144 pte ceeresrase Ee . soe | 28. 0 25.25 2x6” 20.25 21.50 1x10” e0cces Me 20.50 17.50 
Bé&better $43 50 $39 75 1y% ; 1%, 2”"x5 10 12” 76.00 dregs | ge att 2x8” 21.00 22.25 1x12 Peer, 26.50 18.75 ? 
M&better ........ 3. . a> , , : tees 25.5 26.75 10” ‘ ° : 
i. E yc ends 1212"89:50 37.50 = ~- 22 oS oe Casing and Base } 
Wh Medes aaucean . 21.50 22.25 Ceiling and Partition : arias . . B&better } 
Cle. Clg. Clg. Part. S2SCM—Shiplap oe : 10" HOR echon ew mO “eeu . ra 
sili — ye ye | aa” wah ta? RR pases ones iver ® 
 <—w -$38.00 oe 4 $41.50 $44.00 | 1x 6” ......$36.25 $19.50 $15.50 Lath 
1%” and under...31 percent disc. a Ech. wees cove coco | Ix 8” ...... 36:36 30.00 17.35 No.1 No.2 1 
1%” and over....25 percent disc. | No. 2 ie 19:80 cose cove | 1990" ...... weoe 90:96 19.60 1 Gxter-e ...... $3.45 $3.20 
{ 
WISCONSIN HEMLOCK | 
The following are f. 0. b. mill prices on Wisconsin hemlock: 
No, 1 Hemuocx a = as a No. 1 Hemiocx, $1S1E— 
1 16’ 18&20’ 8/16’ 8’ 10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 18&20’ 22/24’ 
Ix 4” .es927.00 $28.00 $28.00 $28.00 $29.00 $31.50 = $28.00 | 2x 4” =... $80.00 $81.00 $80.00 $29.00 $81.00 $88.00 «$85.00 
ix 6° oane 90.50 $0.50 30.60 30.50 $2.00 $4.50 80.50 | ax 6” *222"97.00 28.00 28 28.00 80.00 33.00 35.00 
Ix sae ae ° . : 4. 86.50 32.50 | ox 3” : . y ’ ; 
x10, sss. $8.50 $8.50 BBG «88.50 85.00 87.60 88.60 | x10". > a) ae ee a 
A ay oe ae ra : x10 sees 29.00 $2.00 32.00 32.00 83.00 34.00 86.00 
ix nee 6.00 38.50 34. 2x12” «+++ 80.00 33.00 33.00 38.00 34.00 385.00 87.00 
For merchantable S1S, deduct $8 from price of No. 1, for No. 2, deduct $5. No. 2 heml M . . : - 
For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to Prices of No. 1 boards. $23 a emlock, rough, 6’ and longer, 2x4” and wider, $22.00; 1x4” and wider, 
ox nies stock, S1 or 2S, 6” and wider, 6’ and longer, No. 2, $26.00; No. 3, oN. 





For No. 2 dimension, deduct $4 from price of No. 1. 
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BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 24.—The following are 
today’s prices on American black walnut f.o.b. 


- Cincinnati: 


FAS, 4/4, $240; 5/4, $250; 6/4, $255; 8/4, 
5. 

ae elects, 4/4, $160; 5/4, $165; 6/4, $170; 8/4, 
0. 

1. 1, 4/4, $95; 5/4, $105@110; 6/4, $115@ 

120; 8/4, $130. 
No. 2, 4/4, $45; 5&6/4, $50; 8/4, $55. 


POPLAR 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 24.—The following are 
average wholesalers’ carlot prices, Cincinnati 
base, on poplar: 


Soft Texture— 








4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
AS jccsesobronvus sar Sa $110@120 
Saps & select...... 82@ 8 82@ 88 
Ha, 1 COM. cccccces boo He 65@ 7 70@ 75 
No. 2 com. A ..... 38@ 40 48@ 45 45@ 48 
No. 2 com. B ...... 28@ 80 30@ 32 s82@ 84 
Valley— 
Dt scbivikerdnees $ 95@100 $100@105 $105@110 
Saps & selects ..... 66@ 70 70@ 75 80@ 85 
Me, 1 COM. cccscece 48@ 50 55@ 58 68@ 62 
No. 2 com. A ..... 37@ 39 41@ 43 48@ 45 
No. 2 com. B ..... 27@ 29 29@ 81 30@ 82 





POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Louisville, Ky., Oct. 24.—Poplar siding 
continues quite active, good weather having 
resulted in very fair demand, and producers 
are keeping nicely sold up. Prices at Louis- 


ville read: 

FAS Select No.1 No. 2 
rer $50.00 $38.00 $28.00 $22.00 
DEE caeveeeses 50.00 36.00 26.00 20.00 
GEBER ccscvccece 50.00 35.00 22.00 18.00 





WEST VIRGINIA WOODS 


Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 24.—Prices on West 
Virginia hardwoods secured from authoritative 
sources exclusively for the American Lumber- 


' man are as follows: 


we P PPP Pee eee eee eee eee eee 


4/4, FAS 

Pe OP EE devour skcrnaneddeuseleswe 
eS ee ere 
OPE GOURD. wcocccdcctcicvsecicccssonnec 
5/4, 6/4, common 
Se CORNED 6000600000400 ohen ser erds 


4/4, 

5/4, Hg FAS. 
4/4,common ....... 
5/4, 6/4,common ... 
4/4 sound wormy 








OG We. DS COME. 06 bc6c6cctceveunes - 8&Se@ 86 
Poplar 

se SS Oe $115 @ one 
5/4, 6/4, FAS, 7 inch ana OU, 55 saeeaieve 

4/4 Clear saps, 4 inch and up ........ 

5/4, 6/4, 8/4, clear saps, 4 inc’ and up. 105 @ 115 
ioe ce iy ene x ae 63 @ 

5/4, 6/4, common, 6 inch and up....... 70 @ 5 
8/4 common, 6-inch and up............. 78 @ 80 
ee. 20 Ce NR, ious s6c dc eenbeows 44 @ 47 
Oe Oe ee OE ccs ecenebsaccades 82 
5/4, 6/4, No. 2-A common 50 
5/4, 6/4, No. 2-B common 34 @ 37 
8/4 No. ee MIDs obs kobe cccevecees 52 @ 55 
8/4 No. 9B common. ..cccccccsccesees 87 @ 88 





CROSS TIES 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 24.—Cross tie quotations 
f.o.b. St. Louis: 


Untreated 

White Southern 

Oak Sap Pine 
No. 5, 7x9”, 8’, 9-inch face. ie 50 $1.25 
No. 4, 7x8”, 8", 8-inch face.. 1.40 1.10 
No. 3, 6x8”, 8’, 8-inch face.. 1.25 1,00 
No. 2, 6x7”, 8”, 7-inch faces. 1.15 85 
No. 1, 6x6”, 8’, 6-inch face.. 1.05 .75 


Red oak ties, 10 cents less and heart c 
Press ties 15 cents less than white oak; tupe 0 
and gum cross ties, 15 cents less than white 


— sap cypress, 20 cents less than white 
oak. 
Switch Bridge 
Ties Plank 
Mhite CO si sees sawnaewe $44.00 $45.00 
ee “Serene ar 40. 38.00 





SOUTHERN PINE TIES 


New York, Oct. 24.—Following are quota- 
tions on southern pine ties, f. o. b. New York: 


All 8’ 6”— Sap Heart 
eG? 5 cae wets e0esGesebsepes eiace cue $1.65 
THE” pbccsdciveseevus besececenabeee ae 1.55 
OF” .n0600ecevken ere Kextesnvee oes’ - 1.15 1.25 





PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 24.— Wholesale prices 
secured from authoritative sources exclusively 
for the American Lumberman are as follows: 


Southern Pine, Merchantable—1905 
(Steamer Delivery) 


8x4” and 4x4”....$43.00 1Ox10” .........+- $49.00 
3x6” and 6x6”.... 41.00 SxS” wc ccccccsve Ce 
3x8”, 4x8” and OM 7 56.00 

a” .Vcueteeyae 42.00 GREE icevess «+++ 68.00 
SOE cedwnskeds ne SESS 2658E” .ncsccoess . 65.00 


Lengths 22 to 24 feet, add $2. . 
Each 2 feet additional, add $1.00 to 82-foot price. 
Each 1 foot over 82 feet, add $1. 

Longleaf Pine Flooring, 25/32x2%-inch Face 


(Rail Delivery) 
Bitte. Be; GR scsvccseseuscncsces asia g aie . -$86.00 


B&btr. sap rift ......... b-o-00 aethd meee boocveeee 74.00 
B&btr. flat ........ <neaela on iecediel aka aces Ge 
No. 1 com. sap flat....... cin 06 ececeeee costes es Saree 
No. 2 com. sap flat..........-.. Cdocdcecevet es 25.00 
No. 8 com. sap flat........eececees petecwnees 19.00 


Air Dried No. 2 Common Boofers 


1x6”, x5%.....-$26.50 1x10”, x 9%....$27.50 

1x8”, pr ee ma A >t Sa 27.50 

Shortleaf Dimensions, 848, %4-inch Scant, 10- 

to 16-foot 

Bet" ciccvnccee tee Gn) 6s00deee<sde $29.50 

Ge” scswcecs ~~ FF ~eerere $1.00 
OF ssseses eS 

North Carolina Pine 

No. 2&btr. No.3 No. 4 

tte Eg eet tse eke $74.00 |  aaerere 

eee” Ge: cevces conesee Ge 41.00 $25.00 

Kiln Dried North Carolina Roofers 

et fe ON er rr eee $29.50 

1x 8”, a cate cen ke er a. See 30.00 

1x10”, eee ee eeeseeeetteseseseseeese 81.00 

bas”, S00 ddan saab ehan 6shneereteees Se 

#-incu aa $1 more 
Red Cedar Bevel Siding 

Hx 6”, Gear ..cces ee Pe, SE Eee $42.00 

36x 8, CIERF ccccccccccccccecee SR -+ 62.00 

SESE”. GUARD ccc cndessdees veces RE 69.00 

Maple Flooring f.0.b. Philadelphia 

x2% 1 % 

PEPTEA Viett Gives cccévcvcivess 82.50 86.00 

MFMA Second class.........+-see0. 74.50 78.50 

PERE SEE OMe ces ccsccedccsece 52.50 58.50 


Pondosa Pine Dressed 


Cc D No.2 No.8 
a « pcumienecads $ 67.50 $57.50 $44.25 $36.75 
DES étboveksonaxaan 72.50 62.50 41.25 88.2 
CES § ences venesuncse 72.50 62.50 41.25 88.25 
hr on 82.50 72.50 41.25 88.25 
BEE” = hhc ccc cb cease 97.50 87.50 44.25 89.25 
18” and up...... ese+ 102.50 92.50 48.25 43.25 
Lath, 4-foot No. 1 
SE. cn ceeseusiens oes $6.75 c.i.f.—$7.25 delivered 
OS rrr 6.15 c.i.f.— 5.75 delivered 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Con. 
ditions See Page 39 
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NORTHERN PINE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 25.—Retailers 
and industrial users of northern pine continue 
to buy largely for immediate requirements. 
Demand is regarded as about normal. Al- 
though there have been price reductions, these 
have not improved trade. Manufacturers be- 
lieve that in November the volume will be 
larger. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 26—The northern 
pine trade is not showing much activity, and 
wholesalers say they have to work hard in 
order to keep stocks moving: Competition 
with some other woods is strong, though in 
certain items a rather firm tone prevails, 
owing to the scarcity of stock at the mills 
and in yards. The lower grades are main- 
taining a fairly firm tone. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 25.—There is no 
change in the eastern spruce price situation. 
Sales of frames are reported at both $38 and 
$39 base. Demand is just about sufficient to 
keep saws moving in the large dimension mills 
cutting lumber to length. Occasional sales of 
short narrow random are made at $31@31.50, 
but the real market range for desirable 
lengths remains at $32@33. Boards are quiet 
but the supply of dry stock in first hands is 
very limited and quotations are firmly held. 
Further weakness of lath prices has developed 
and*buyers are very cautious. The 1%-inch 
lath are $6.60@6.75, and the 1%-inch are 
$5.85 @6. 


















§ Nickel Alloy Steef |) 
‘BAND SAWS / 



























The cutting and 
wearing qualities 
of Simonds Band 
Saws result in 
greater economy 
of mill operation. 
They run true, 
cut better lumber 
and give greater 
freedom from mill 
trouble. 
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Simonds Band 
Saws are compos- 
ed of tough, wear- 
resisting nickel al- 
loy steel, and are 
made by expert 
saw men. They 
are perfect in me- 
chanical construc- 
tion and are 
ground to a thou- 
sandth part of an 
inch. 


You get exception- 
ally high grade 
saws when you 
specify Simonds. 


‘(MONDS 
AWeroSTEEL 
Company 


Establtshed 1832 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Chicago, IIL. Portland, Ore. 
Boston, Mass. San Francisco,Cal. 
Detroit, Mich. Seattle, Wash. 
New York City Montreal, Que, 
NewOrleans, La. Toronto,Ont. 
Lockport, N.Y. Vancouver,B.C. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


on, 
St.John, N. B. 
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5097 Gateway Station, 








Performance 


—The kind that gives the most perfect 
RESULTS —at the least cost, with the least 
supervision, and keeps it up, day in and day 
out, the year around— 


Regardless of Outside Weather 
or Atmospheric Conditions 


is the record established by the 


UNIVE | 
Van DRYER | 


: The experiences of the Kirby Lumber Company, 
in their Voth and Call, Texas Plants will be of inter- 
est to every lumberman. We'll gladly send particu- 
lars of this and other installations—both new and 
replacing other dry kiln equipment—on request. 


GET THE FACTS TODAY! 


You, too, may find in the UNIVERSAL VACUUM 
DRYER the solution to your Kiln Drying prob- 
Write for full particulars. 





UNIVERSAL VACUUM DRYER CO. 


Dry Kiln Engineers and Manufacturers 


Kiln 
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HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, Oct. 26.—The southern hardwood 
market is dull and weak. Offerings of oak 
are especially pléntiful. Cottonwood is poy 
far the strongest of the southern hardwoods, 
this coming in for the customary seasonal 
demand for crate and box purposes. In the 
northern hardwoods, basswood is moving well 
and is strong, as are 14-inch and thicker elm 
and maple. Otherwise, the market is dull and 
somewhat weaker. The lack of demand from 
the automobile body factories is severely felt, 
but these are holding back apparently wait- 
ing to see what Ford will do. As soon as 
the new Ford appears, it-is felt that this 
industry will rapidly pick up again. Birch is 
quiet and in rather large supply. Lower 
grades are all moving fairly well. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Oct. 24-—There is a 
slightly better tone to the southern hardwoods 
situation as a result of increased buying from 
the planing mills and furniture manufactur- 


ers, although prices continue quite unsatis- 
factory. Sap gum revived during the week, 
the FAS grades moving to planing mills and 
common and select to the furniture people. 
FAS plain red oak and FAS tupelo are other 
active planing mill items. Buying from auto- 
mobile body concerns is still disappointingly 
low; and while thick elm is scarce, there is 
not much demand. There is fai~ trade in 
cottonwood, lower grades moving to box fac- 
tories and uppers to automobile plants and 
makers of kitchen cabinets. Box factories 
and industrials are placing a fair volume of 
orders for lowgrade hardwoods. Oak flooring 
and red gum are weak. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 26.—Hardwood de- 
mand continues somewhat backward. Buyers 
are not inclined to add any large lots to what 
they have on hand, and their stocks are of 
quite small proportions. The outlook seems 
to be for small-sized purchases in the near 
future, but any stiffening in prices, it is gaid, 
would be likely to give quite a stimulus to 





the trade. Some yards report business ag a 
little less active than it was a month g 
but in other cases it is said to be about the 
same, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 25.—Prices are 
unchanged but weaker, and there is much 
complaint of direct selling by mills. Stocks 
are light in yards, and buying a little more 
liberal, but still in small lots or single Car- 
lots. Oak is the market leader. Some low 
grade box lumber orders are being placed for 
gum, and small lots of poplar and chestnut 
are being bought. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 25.—Hardwooa 
wholesalers in this market are pinning their 
hopes on a belief that next spring will de- 
velop a good business. The demand now is 
not normal, although a considerable volume 
of hardwoods is moving in small lots. Low 
grade box stock has been in good demand. 
There has been some weakening in prices of 
better grades. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, Oct. 26.—There is a little scat- 
tered buying of fir by retail yards. Prices 
on upper grades are softer, due to a surplus 
in 4- and 6-inch strips. Short dimension is 
stronger. Long dimension is unchanged, but 
it is getting harder to secure prompt ship- 
ment, indicating that mill stocks are broken. 


Weather is slowing up operations among some 
mills. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Ott. 22.—Every market 
for Douglas fir lumber is easy, particularly 
California and Atlantic coast. The rail trade 
is quiet, under a slackening demand and soft 
undertone. Export trade to Japan is holding 
in volume, but is not equal to last year’s 
abnormal movement. Steamer rates, both 
domestic and transpacific, are softening. 


NEW YORK, Oct. 25.—Dealers are buying 
transits for the first time in many months. 
Demand for fir has been below normal and 
shipments continue to arrive in good volume. 
Most of the vessel loads are taken in advance, 
but there are leftovers. Bargains are obtain- 
able, although wholesalers insist prices are 
unchanged. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Oct. 24.—Demand for fir 
continues to halt, and prices are easing off in 
the expectation that ocean freight rates will 
go lower. Building is on a smaller scale. 
Receipts are ample and the pressure to sell 
is sufficiently high to hold down margins. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Oct. 25.—City demand 
for fir is lighter, and while country demand 
also is light, the volume of orders has been 
holding fairly steady. Prices are weak on 
the ordinary items, but are holding firm on 
long lengths and special items. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Oct. 22.—Fir com- 
mons are a little stronger than they were 
a week ago. Clears and vertical grain floor- 
ing have undergone a little advance in the 
wholesale market, and.this is being passed 
on to the retail trade. Retailers are well sup- 
plied with stocks, and are expecting a very 


active season. 
CYPRESS 


CHICAGO, Oet. 26.—The cypress market is 
quiet, though there is some business coming 
through from the East, where retailers are 
replenishing their stocks on a conservative 
basis. Industrial demand is steady on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. Prices have shown no 
reportable changes. 





ST. LOUIS, MO., Oct. 24.—Trading in yel- 
low cypress is extremely inactive, September 
and October being rated the quietest months 
of the year. There is a stubborn struggle to 
break prices, with both sides adhering firmly 
to their respective positions. Some local ob- 
servers feel that the price question is not 
important, but that there is an utter want 
of demand. Buying from neither yards, in- 
dustrials or wholesalers is of featurable pro- 
portions. There is no change in the red 
cypress market. 


HEMLOCK 


NEW YORK, Oct. 25.—There is little ac- 
tivity in demand for either eastern or west- 
ern hemlock. There is no rush of buying, 
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put wholesalers insist prices are unchanged. 
However, there is considerable variation in 
quotations. 


BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 25.—Desirable hem- 
lock boards, clipped to eastern lengths, are 
$31@ 32, northern clipped are $31, and the 
random are $29@30. Demand is dull, but offer- 
ings are light enough to keep quotations 
steady. Western hemlock is in a little better 
situation than it was a month ago, but re- 
tailers have become so accustomed to bargains 
jn distress transits that they are refusing to 
consider any regular market quotations. Some 
pusiness in ordinary schedules of dressed hem- 
lock at $28 cif. is reported, and in No. 1 
common boards at around $26@26.50 c.i.f. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, Oct. 26.—California sugar pine 
is moving in fair volume to the sash and 
door factories, and prices remain on a steady 
pasis. Mill stocks are lower than at this 
time last year. There is not much demand 
for Idaho and Pondosa pines, prices on which 
show a softening tendency. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Oct. 25.—There 
has been a slight increase in demand for pine, 
especially upper grades, with demand for com- 
mons sustained. Prices showed a slight stiff- 
ening, some of the factory grades advancing. 
Rail shipments show increased activity, with 
intercoastal business normal and_ exports 
slightly lower. Stocks at the mills are lower 
than usual at this time of year. Retailers re- 
port business below normal. 


NEW YORK, Oct, 25.—Weakness continues 
in Idaho pine, even in No. 3 common, which 
has resisted recessions. Pondosa is stronger. 
Demand is light, even though there are light 
stocks in the yards. 








BUFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 26.—The trade in 
western pines is called very quiet, with few 
customers showing a disposition to buy in 
good-sized lots. Some are holding off, it is 
said, because of a belief that lower prices 
will prevail, but, with mills beginning to close 
down and in some cases determined to hold 
their lumber until next spring rather than 
to sacrifice it, wholesalers do not look for 
serious declines. An apparent scarcity exists 
in 12-inch Pondosa pine, and especially in 
No. 2 common grade, and the same is the case 
in Idaho pine. Plenty of 8- and 10-inch No. 
2 common is to be found. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Oct. 25.—Demand is 
very slow for western pines and the market 
is weak, but No. 3 boards, which appear to 
be getting scarcer are an exception. Some 
small decreases were made last week in 
Idaho white pine. Demand from factory con- 
sumers has been falling off. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Oct. 22.—Califor- 
nia white and sugar pine prices are firm, and 
the mills are curtailing their production. The 
demand for commons and upper grade stock 
continues to improve, and some mills are 
tacking on little price increases. The retail 
market is active, and several of these retail- 
ers report small stocks for this time of year. 


REDWOOD 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Oct. 25.—Red- 
wood demand is sustained at a pace slightly 
better than last year. In some sections de- 
mand is a little more brisk, especially the 
rail trade. Intercoastal business is normal. 
There has been an increase in inquiries from 
abroad. Retail business is normal. Prices 
are steady. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.. Oct. 22.—The red- 
wood market is in a very satisfactory con- 
dition and prices are firm. The demand for 
uppers improved during the week, and a bet- 
ter tone has been noted in the eastern mar- 
ket. Stocks in this section of the State re- 
main about normal. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Oct. 26:—There is some business 
in southern pine from city and country yards, 
also railroad and industrial consumers, but 
the volume is far below normal for this time 
of year. Prices are weak. 


‘Knowrt the 





World Over” 








New York, 350 Madison Ave. 





Meeting Individual Demands 


Often times a customer needs a special type of lumber in an un- 
usual width or length. With our six band mills scattered over 


the South’s hardwood area and producing a hundred million feet 
annually, we are always ready to meet individual demands. 


We solicit your inquiries and orders for 


- OAK—ASH—GUM—ELM—CYPRESS 
Turner-Farber-Love Company | 


Home Office: MEMPHIS, TENN. 
BRANCH OFFICES : 

New Orleans, Hibernia Bank Bldg. 

Mills at Memphis, Tenn., Leland, Charleston, Tchula, Miss. 


Chicago, 612 North Michigan Ave. 






















Birch 
Maple 
Beech 
Basswood 
Elm 
Norway 
White Pine 
Hemlock 
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Stack Lumber Co. 


MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN 


NORTHERN 
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ST. LOUIS, MO., Oct. 24.—Another reces- 
sion in demand for southern pine occurred 
last week, and buyers are attempting to se- 
cure numerous concessions on the already soft 
price list. Trade is rather quiet from both 
rural and city yards as well as industrial con- 
sumers. Activity is concerned chiefly with 
occasional sales of mixed cars. Users are 
buying very cautiously on fill-in requirements, 
inasmuch as they do not expect any price 
advances next spring and will not carry large 
stocks over the winter. 





KANSAS CITY, MO., Oct. 24.—Southern 
pine mills received a few more orders last 
week, but not enough to add any stiffness to 
the market. Building items are weak. There 
is a good demand for timbers in the East, 
and this part of the market is holding firm. 
Finish is in slow demand and is weak. 





BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 25.—Retailers are 
buying southern pine rather cautiously. Some 
wholesalers think they detect a little firmer 


tone in recent mill advices, and at the same 
time some sales continue to be made at con- 
cessions. Flooring quotations are widely 
spread, ranging from $70@85.50 for B&better 
rift, 1x4; C rift, $54@75, and Bé&better flat, 
$46@50. Arkansas partition is moving a little 
better, at $47.50@49.50 for B&better 11/16- 
inch. The bulk of current business in 8-inch 
air dried roofers is believed to be at $29.50, 
but there are oceasional sales at both $29 and 


$30. 
SHINGLES AND LATH 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 22.—There is a 
good volume of sales of most grades of red 
cedar shingles. XXXXX are holding in price, 
but clears are a little weaker. Shingle cedar 
logs are very firm. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 25.—The de- 
mand is light and prices again are sagging. 
Clears had dropped back to $2.35, and stars 
to $2.10, last week. Balsam lath held under 
contracts made earlier in the year, now are 
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Timber Land Sales — 
Ww 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 24.—The ; 
Elliott Lumber Co. of Birmingham, annoy 
° its recent purchase of a timber tract in 
vicinity of Taylors Ferry, Ala., estimated 
0 e ar m e e contain about 60,000,000 feet of lumber This HUGE 
, is in addition to a tract recently purchases § ‘easUt¢ 
by the company from the Taylors Ferry Lot § of Padu 
bed 9 ber Co., Taylors Ferry, the latter pure ™ B Oct. 22, 
I out em also including the sawmill plant the Taylo been me 
Ferry company has operated at that place for sherrill 
—- 2. Eta ae be moved to a 
. . : eeds, a. an a tional equipm 
No retail yard is offering the best service ( stalled increasing its capacity, while the BR J busines: 
‘ ‘ 2 mingham company also will establish "fas 
it can to its community unless it offers the ing mill in connection. The timber inchs | eterP™ 
f amous Babcock Spruce La d ders both southern pine and hardwood. sone, 
e ——_. re 
. . . Sherril 
Made from genuine air dried spruce (the Lumber Cor Keiieeett, (eit cache, ,isaace | sociatio 
same as is used in airplane construction) Bab- diese, coves of Ceuber, land im the Lost Gan Ge. #2 
cock Spruce Ladders are, we believe, the light- ST ONed of Romons, Cait. - Ene stuiapam | eet, 
, . n 
est and strongest ladders you can offer your adjoining state and’ railroad timber is"er | fe rem 
. cted to provide the mill with logs for g with hi 
trade. No other ladders take their place. ong period. The planer will be in Kalispell | jardwé 
: and the mill which is now at Athens is being compar 
Dealers sold more than 100,000 of them in moved to the new site on Lost Creek. Log. J of the 
h ging roads are now being built and camps South. 
the last year. established. z eon 
. ber ar 
; std . H. V. | 
Write for the Babcock catalog. Tr ouble and Litigation hope 0 
erious 
BENTON, ARK., Oct. 25.—Chancellor W. R. death | 
Duffie has appointed Ernest Briner receiver outstal 
for the Lena Lumber Co. Application for the active 
receivership was made by the Saline Flour of the 
; & Feed Co. The complaint says that the Lena — and h 
S Lumber Company’s indebtedness is approxi- Beaurr 
SBS mately $70,000 and that the assets are not § surviv 
: S sufficient to pay the debts. The Lena Lum- 
: ber Co. has been operated for the last several CHE 
N Yi years by Herbert and Bernard Faisst, and shippi 
. — until recently operated a saw mill on timber Oct. 1 
land in Kentucky and Union townships, the | 2” ill 
N timber being sold to the Central Lumber Co, } rectly 
S {3 of Little Rock. “This company operates a Mr. T 
NY ar ar: finishing mill on the site occupied for many leadin 
mn oll: years by the Lena Lumber Co. southwest of “gee 
——= enton. 
onan and 1 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 25.—With a sched- | indus’ 
TheW.W. BABCOCK CO, BATH, N.Y. ule of liabilities at $216,361 and assets at city. 
* $212,435, the Griffith Lumber Co., J. Clyde sume 
Griffith, president, filed a petition in bank- | of C¢ 
ruptcy last Saturday in the United States | board 
District court here. The company dealt al- Tacor 
most exclusively in yellow pine lumber for Mr. 
the domestic trade, wholesale. Of the liabili- of th 
ties listed the unsecured claims aggregate Taco! 
$58,882. The largest of the accounts were cente 
° Center ° those of the Babcock Lumber Co., Pitts- | of th 
emmin ee ral er burgh; W. P. Brown & Sons, Louisville Ky.; | the p 
Draught A. Deweese Lumber Co., Philadelphia; Duffieux elect 
& Bosc Lumber Co.. Mathiston, Mins.; Eaton -" » 
a ville Lumber Co., Eatonville, Wash.; christ- 
This trailer is preferred by lumber- # ;  —- Fordney Co., Laurel, Miss.; M. H. Powell, Wal- § old « 
men who use tractors for hauling trains 4> n> nut Grove, Miss.; Iron City Lumber Co., Bir- § frien 
of logging trailers because it gives a a mingham, Ala.; Marathon Lumber Co., Laurel, Mrs. 
steel center line draught through the Miss.; 3i,;,7 pater Lumber Co., Hight, Miss.; sath 
tire train Parkér tuber Co., Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Paschal 1 
entr 4 Lumber (Co. ee one ee rine cee 
Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Robinson n , 
The sturdy construction of all Hemming 4-, SPECIFICATIONS. & Lumber Co., Chicayo, Miss.; W. T. Smith — 
6-, and 8wheel log wagons and trailers insures — ’ Lumber Co., Chapman, Miss.; South Texas _ 
long wear at rock bottom maintenance cost. AXLES 4”” x6” split hickory. | Lumber Co., Houston, Texas; Stover Lumber a 
g SKEINS 3%%”’ x10” or 4’”’ x 12”, long sleeve Co., Mobile, Ala.; Thomas Coats Lumber Co. ig 
They are especially designed to meet the needs malleable Linden, Ala., and J. J. White Lumber Co., Co- M 
of lumbermen. That's why so many of them DOUSTERS (ecto lon ite’ tare ee ieee lumbia, | Miss. The | assets . listed included daug 
| © Jong; bars,4 x6; debts due on open account, ’ > promis- 
are + ne today on the most difficult logging center bar, 4}4""x64”’, with 3x5” built-up sory notes receivable, $45,777; policies of in- = 
operations. aa vata he surance, $30,000; stock in trade, $2,075; ve- Fra 
Write for TONGUE 4” x6”, 5° long; reach,4”’x6”, 11’ long hicles, $2,797, and furniture and fixtures, a 
Complete Catalog Today. CAPACITY 10 tons. $1,000. William C. Smith, a Cincinnati lum- f Wen 
eS “x ber broker was appointed a ge Fa a a 
HEMMING WAGON FACTORY, Meridian, Miss. |} ™°e' °f creditors wilt be hela Nov. J toy 
—— Ste 
a 
Mr. 
Patents Recently Issued lum 
for« 
The following patents of interest to lumbermen hea 
moving freely Not many of these lath are BOXBOARDS recently were issued from the United States Patent Wa 
now available. Jack pine lath are selling oes. Copies 7 s Resteed Seas R. . Tov 
7 am, atent an trade-mar attorney, on 
well. Pine manufacturers say mixed lath BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 25.—The boxboard Trust Building, Washington, D, C., at 20 cents inte 
oa in fair demand. Prices generally are market is not very active. There are some -. oe oll a le. ae m. 
‘ fair inquiries, however. Reduction of unsold 1,644,203. Method of producing boxes or ship- wit 
stocks in first hands, and the more conserva-_ ping cases from multiply veneered panels. Henry 
NEW YORK, Oct. 25.—Eastern spruce lath tive production of box lumber, have steadied V. Pointer, San Francisco, Calif., assignor to Uni- 
prices are unaltered. There are plentiful prices. Round edge white pine boxboards, V°rs4! Veneer Products Co., same place. in| 
stocks. Arrivals of West Coast shingles have jnch, are $27@29. 1,644,316. Tree saw. Roy Ward and Andrew J. hac 
hampered the market, but prices quoted by ; Se ee pe one oie 
leading wholesalers show no deviation. 644,320. ortable motor-driven saw. JO 
Crowe, Kenton County, Kentucky, assignor to 
KANSAS CITY MO. Oct °5.—Th , CLAPBOARDS Growe Manufacturing Corporation, Covington, KY. - 
; , * - od.——snere 16 & 1,644,442. Tool spindle f d sh . John , 
fair demand for shingles in the country, the BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 25.—Retailers are ta’- Ww.’ Ostman, Minmeapelia, as wie jt 
bulk of them probably going into repair jobs. ing some moderate assortments of clapboards 1,644,619. Saw. Sidney M. Tepper, Cleveland, of 
Prices here have shown no change, being for their early requirements. Demand is not Ohio. a Ha 
$2.25 for clears and $2.10 for stars. Some _ at all active. Eastern spruce and native white PR egy Ry. MAG tt Ce. 21; 
shingle men look for a little more strength pine clapboards are scarce and prices are ,ime place. poe Ste in 
in premium grades. Lath demand is light firmly held. The eastern market is well sup- 1,644,801. Method of treating wood. Auke Her- tw 
and prices are weak. Demand for siding is plied with clapboards from the West Coast. mannus van der Werf, Ter Apel, The Netherlands. ion 
very light and mixed-car lots satisfy the and some special lots are being offered at 1,644,887. Adjustable sawing machine. Arthur off 
wants of most buyers. attractive prices. Mansfield, Eureka, Kan. 
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HUGH VIRGIL SHERRILL, secretary and 
treasurer Of the Sherrill-Russell Lumber Co.. 
of Padueah, Ky., died on Saturday afternoon, 
Oct. 22, at Albuquerque, N. M., where he had 
peen making his home for a short time. Mr. 
Sherrill was born at Henderson, Tenn., April 
18, 1876. He was the son of a physician. 
When a young man he entered the lumber 
pusiness with his brother C. H., who operated 
a small sales yard at Union City, Tenn. This 
enterprise grew until the Sherrill brothers 
rose to a position of national prorninence in 
retail and wholesale lumber circles. H. V. 
Sherrill went to Paducah in 1900 where in as- 
sociation with Luke Russell and C, H. Sher- 
rill, he formed the Sherrill-Russell Lumber 
Co, and he remained secretary-treasurer of 
that concern until his death. In 1910, how- 
ever, having become financially interested in 
jJarge holdings of timber lands in Louisiana, 
he removed his residence to that State, and 
with his two brothers established the Sherrill 
Hardwood Lumber Co., at Merryville, La. That 
company erected several mills and is now one 
of the largest hardwood operations in the 
South. In the spring of last year the three 
prothers sold their interests in all their lum- 
per and mill properties in Loufsiana, and 
H. V. Sherrill removed to Albuquerque in the 
hope of recovering his health which had been 
seriously impaired for several years. By his 
death the hardwood lumber industry loses an 
outstanding member. Mr. Sherrill was always 
active in association work and was a member 
of the Elks. A widow, one son, Hugh Virgil, 
and his two brothers, A. S., now living in 
Beaumont, Texas, and C. H., of New Orleans, 
survive him. 


CHESTER THORNE pioneer banker and 
shipping magnate of Tacoma, Wash., died 
Oct. 16 at his home at American Lake after 
an illness of several months. Though not di- 
rectly connected with the lumber industry, 
Mr. Thorne was associated with many of the 
leading northwest lumbermen in many of the 
principal logging and lumbering operations. 
He was a resident of Tacoma for 37 years 
and was perhaps the leading figure in the 
industrial and financial development of that 
city. Going to the Northwest in 1890 he as- 
sumed the presidency of the National Bank 
of Commerce and later was chairman of the 
board of directors of the National Bank of 
Tacoma. 

Mr. Thorne is given credit for the success 
of the city’s port development which has made 
Tacoma one of the largest lumber shipping 
centers in the world. He promoted the issue 
of the port bonds and served as chairman of 
the port commission since its inception, being re- 
elected term after term without opposition. 
A native of New York State, and a graduate 
of Yale University, Mr. Thorne came from an 
old colonial family. He had a wide circle of 
friends in both East and West. His daughter, 
Mrs. Cadwallader C. Corse, is the wife of the 
secretary of the Clear Fir Lumber Co. 

Mr. Thorne’s funeral was hele 4+ Hand 
was attended by practically all “the feading 
lumber operators and business en of Ta- 
coma. Among the pallbearers." were such 
prominent figures as J. P. Weyerhaeuser, 
George S. Long, J. T. Gregory and Everett G. 
Griggs. 

Mr. Thorne is survived by his wife, one 
daughter and three grandchildren. 


HIRAM C. STEWART, formerly a promi- 
nent lumberman at Wausau, Wis., died at San 
Francisco, Calif., on Oct. 15. Mr. Stewart 
went to Wausau in 1887 and formed a partner- 
ship under the name of Barker & Stewart, 
who built a mill there. The partnership 
continued until 1903 when the Barker & 
Stewart Lumber Co. was incorporated after 
Mr. Barker died. The company did extensive 
lumbering until i913 when Mr. Stewart was 
forced to move to California because of ill 
health. He resided at Pasadena. While at 
Wausau, Mr. Stewart was also an officer in the 
Tower Lumber Co. and had other lumbering 
interests. He was about 70 years of age. 


JAMES M. HAGERMAN, 61 years old, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., for many years connected 
with the Allen A. Wilkinson Lumber Co. in 
an executive capacity, died recently at his 
home following a year’s illness. He was born 
in Wisconsin and for the last thirty-five years 
had been in the lumber business. He is sur- 
vived by a widow and daughter. 


WILLIAM J. HARTY, of the G. M. Harty 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of Tacoma, 
Wash., died on Oct. 22, at his home in Chi- 
cago, 4533 Washington Boulevard, at the age 
of 50. Mr. Harty was formely secretary of 
Harty Bros. & Co., which operated a plant at 
2lst and Loomis for many _ years, selling out 
in 1918. He was associated with the Chicago 
lumber trade for about twenty years. The 
G. M. Harty Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 
was organized several years -— with main 
office in New York City and plant at Lake- 


view, Ore. "Western offices were maintained 
at Tacoma. Mr. Harty is survived by a 
widow and a brother and sister. The funeral 
was held in Chicago on Tuesday, Oct. 25, with 
services in St. Mel’s Church and burial in 
Mount Carmel. 


HOWARD C. HOBBS, vice president of the 
Wood Mosaic Co., Louisville, Ky., was in- 
stantly killed in an automobile accident near 
Brazil, Ind., the evening of Oct. 22. Mr. 
Hobbs, a native of Indiana, was 39 years old, 
and had lived in Louisville for about ten 
years, having been active in the operation of 
the company’s core plant. He was a mem- 
ber of the Pendennis Club, Louisville Country 
Club, Audubon Country Club and New Albany 
Country Club. 

He is survived by his widow and two small 
children, and his parents, who live in Indi- 
anapolis. 

Mr. Hobbs was known as a veneer and core 
or plywood expert, and at the time of his 
death was second vice president of the 
company, 


EDWARD H. GREER prominent wholesale 
lumberman and a resident of Indianapolis, 
Ind., for more than 25 years, died at his home 
there recently after an illness of more than 
a year. He was a familiar figure at the con- 
ventions of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of Indiana and also of the Indiana 
Hardwood Lumbermen’s’ Association. Mr. 
Greer entered the lumber business with his 
father at an early age and was president of 
the Greer-Houghton Lumber Co. and also the 
Greer-Hanking Lumber Co. during their ex- 
istence. For a short time he was connected 
with the Nichols-Krone Lumber Co., of Mun- 
cie, Ind. He is survived by a widow, two 
sisters, one of whom is the wife of Allen A. 
Wilkinson, well known lumberman of Indian- 
apolis, and two brothers. 


VICTOR T. JOHNSON 61 years old, presi- 
dent of the Camden Lumber Co., of Minne- 


= 


apolis, Minn., died at his home in Minneapolis 
after a year’s illness on Friday, Oct. 21. A 
native of Sweden, Mr. Johnson came to this 
pina | when he was 12 years old. For 40 
years he had been a resident of Minneapolis 
and was well known in the lumber industry, 
not only in the Twin Cities but throughout the 


Northwest. He is survived by his wife, one ‘ 


son, Ray V. Johnson, and one daughter, Mrs. 
B. K. Allison, all of Minneapolis. 


WILL R. BRAGG, aged 48, lumber dealer of 
Dresden, Tenn., was instantly killed last Sat- 
urday night, Oct. 22, near Gibbs, Tenn., when 
hit by a train. He had been in the woods 
overseeing logging opera.vions and went to the 
railroad to catch a train. He stepped from in 
front of an-oncoming train into the path of a 
freight train on the second track. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, one son and seven broth- 
ers and sisters. 


P. H. CONLEY, 84 years old, a pioneer resi- 
dent of Tacoma, Wash., and known through- 
out that State for his ability as a timber 
cruiser, died at Bellingham, Wash. Oct. 15. 
Mr. Conley was a native of Ireland and had 
resided in Tacoma for 36 years. He is sufr- 
vived by a sister, four nieces and three 
nephews. The funeral was held Oct. 18 at 
Tacoma. 


J. G. MONAHAN, 39 years old, secretary of 
the Rankin-Benedict Underwriting Co., of 
Kansas City, Mo., and widely known amon 
lumbermen in all parts of the country. di 
last Saturday morning, Oct. 22, from injuries 
received when he was struck by a motor car. 
Mr. Monahan was unmarried. He had been 
associated with the Rankin-Benedict Under- 
writing Co. for over eighteen years. He left 
his parents, Mr. and Mrs. George H. Monahan, 
a sister, Miss Lillian Monahan, and a brother, 
Herbert H. Monahan, all of Kansas City. 


D. M. HARTZLER, well known lumber dealer 
at Smithville, Ohio, died at his home there 
recently from heart trouble. For many years 
he was head of the D. M. Hartzler & Son 
Lumber Co., at Smithville, which is still be- 
ing operated under that name, though Mr. 
Hartzler had retired, leaving his son as head 
of the business. 


Western Pine Forest Experiments 


Benp, Ore., Oct. 22.—Two groups of for- 
est experiments which may have an import- 
ant effect on future milling operations in 
western yellow pine and which will last 
over a period of at least sixty years, the 
cutting cycle in yellow pine, are now under 
way near Bend in the Deschutes national 
forest. 


One of the experiments has to do with © 


marking timber for logging and is being 
carried out on a group of five 10-acre tracts 
in the panhandle district of the forest, ac- 
cording to R. L. Fromme, forest supervisor. 
The second experiment has to do with yel- 
low pine seedlings. ; 

The plots selected for observation of 
standing timber have been laid out and 
marked, every tree bearing a tag with a 
full description. Maps have been prepared 
giving in detail the information as to the 
present status of the timber stand. _ 

The present system of marking timber 
in the sales areas will be followed in one 
of these tracts. Markings in others will be 
along lines which have been suggested as 
possibly superior or those desired perhaps by 
lumbermen. 

In the plot marked in accordance with 
present timber sales 20 percent of the stand 
is left. Immature and thrifty mature trees 
are marked to be left for later cutting. 
Spike-topped trees, “yellow barks,” and all 
injured and diseased trees, are marked for 
cutting as well as mature stock. 

The second 10-acre plot is marked to leave 
more trees for future cutting. “Borderline” 
trees which might live through the 60-year 
period, are left in addition to immature and 
thrifty mature stock. About 25 to 30 per- 
cent of the stand is marked for future cut- 
ing in this tract. 

The third tract is marked to leave im- 
mature, thrifty mature, and seed-producing 
trees. Where barren spots or thin spots are 
found sufficient mature trees to produce ade- 





quate seed are left even though they may 
not live through the 60-year cycle. About 
25 percent of the stand is left in this tract. 

The fourth tract is marked to leave only 
those immature trees of less than 14 inches 
in diameter. All diseased and injured trees 
are to be cut and less than 10 percent of the 
stand will remain. 

The fifth tract is marked to cut only the 
best quality of mature trees, probably about 
one-half of the stand remaining. These 
tracts will be watched during the long pe- 
riod by the research department of the For- 
est Service. 

The purpose of the experiment with yel- 
low pine seedlings is to test out various 
types of seed taken from widely separated 
and widely differing sorts of terrain as well 
as that from various elevations. The seeds 
which will be tested include those taken 
from the Black Hills, various parts of Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Arizona, New Mexico, Colo- 
rado, California, and Oregon. These have 
been: planted at the Wind River nursery in 
Washington and the seedlings will be care- 
fully transplanted in the test areas near 
Bend. . 

The experiment will be carried out on a 
number of acre tracts in the 15,000-acre cut- 
over area which the Brooks-Scanlon Lum- 
ber Co. is exchanging for stumpage in the 
national forest. The tracts selected have 
little natural reproduction. The area was 
closely logged off and has since been burned 
over. It is now one of the most barren in 
the district. 

Under these somewhat adverse. conditions, 
variance in growth of the seedlings will be 
watched. Upon the results of the experi- 
ment the Forest Service will base its future 
planting operations on lands where natural 
reproduction is insufficient. Planting of the 
seedlings will be in rows in order to facili- 
tate future checks on the progress of the 
various kinds. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in 
this department at the following rates: 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 


tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 








under heading Too Late to Classify. 
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ATTENTION 
LARGE MANUFACTURERS AND SALES 
MANAGERS 


Want connections with large, well equipped and 
fmancially responsible manufacturer or individual 
for increased operation of old established cen- 
trally located concentration, consignment, and 
milling in transit yard handling all kinds of yel- 


low pine and fir stock, long dimension, heavy 
timbers, and hardwoods. Present annual sales 
$1,000,000, can easily be increased 50%. Rare and 


safe opportunity for responsible parties wanting 
increased sales. 


Address “P. 106," care American Lumberman. 





DO YOU WANT TO BUY OR SELL 


LUMBER, TIMBERLANDS, MACHINERY, 
SAWMILLS, PLANING MILLS, LOCO- 
MOTIVES, CARS, RAILS, etc.? 


When you want EMPLOYEES or EM- 
PLOYMENT or anything used in the LUM- 
BER world, advertise in the WANTED and 
FOR SALE Department of the American 
LUMBERMAN. 


Send along your ad—we will do the rest. 


NOW IS THE TIME. 





WANTED: EXPERIENCED MAN 
Capable of taking complete charge of Planing Mill 


doing approximately $100,000.00 retail business a 


ear, turning out stock and odd millwork. Must 
te able to do detailing and billing. Estimating 
experience preferable. Real opportunity. State 


experience and salary expected in first letter. 
Address “P. 101,” care American Lumberman. 


Active Commission salesmen 
tral and eastern states, who know how and where 
to sell high-class Sitka Spruce Factory stock and 
Clears. 





WANTED—A MILL MAN 
To take charge of Planing Mill working twenty 
men. ,Do all kinds of planing mill work, State 
age, experience and wages expected. 
Address “R. 118,’ care American Lumberman. 





Should sales so sadly sag 

Stop sighing, start some smiles, 
Show smart suburban shelters, 
Soul-satisfying styles; 

Soon shipping shingles simple soars, 


Sales scoot skyward surmounting 
scores. 


Elsie Moore, Danville, Pa. 


Hustling commission salesmen to sell genuine soft 
eateres TUPELO Gum Boxing and Crating Lum- 
er; 
good man in the Cities of St. Louis, Mo. and Cleve- 
land, O. to sell Moulding and Trim. Liberal com- 
missions. 


also Moulding and Trim; especially need a 


Address “G. 108," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
in middle-west, cen- 





Good commissions. 
Address “H, 114,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALESMEN 





On a commission basis to sell N. C. Pine, yellow 


pine and cypress lumber. Prefer experienced sales- 

men with established trade located anywhere in 

Va., W. Va., Md., Pa., N. J., N. Y., Conn., and Mass. 
Address CLYDE EBY, New Bern, N. C. 


WANTED SALESMAN 
Man capable to sell and call on contractors and 
builders in Calumet region for a lumber, millwork 
and building material company, Exceptional propo- 
sition to the right man. 
Address “‘M. 127,” care American Lumberman. 








Moneyed men manufacture modern 
mansions making many magnifi- 
cent models. 


Mrs. A. Moore, Winnipeg, Man. 
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COMPETENT ACCOUNTANT AND 
OFFICE EXECUTIVE 
Thoroughly experienced in modern lumber account- 
ing, credits, income tax, financial reports etc., in 
up to date form. Successful in handling large 
force and fully qualified in general office manage- 


ment. Age 42, perfectly clear record and well 
known in the lumber industry. Now executive 
with large Western Lumber Manufacturing Com- 


pany but for sound business reasons desire change. 
Address “H. 102,"" care American Lumberman. 


A THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
sawmill manager desires to make a change. Has 
a clear record beginning with outside labor, going 
through the various positions into the office, in- 
cluding purchases, and can show a record of fifteen 
satisfactory years. A splendid reputation with fine 
references. Prefer to locate south or west near 
good schools. Available in sixty days. 
Address “‘R. 103," care American Lumberman. 


PLANT SUPERINTENDENT 
Wants position Jan. 1 anywhere. Thoroly familiar 
with fast feed electric machines, also kiln ex- 
perience, Can maintain power plant, including 
generators. Prefer electric mill Pine or Hardwoods, 
Now employed. Good reason for change and best 
references from all employers. 
Address “M. 103," care American Lumberman. 


RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
With ten years experience line and private yards 
handling lumber, coal, hardware, paint, builder’s 
supplies and specialties desires position. Best refer- 
ences. Good reasons for changing. Available at 
once. 
Address “R. 114,” care American Lumberman, 


HIGH CLASS ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR 
Who has specialized on accounting and income tax 
returns for lumber manufacturers is open for a 
position. A-1 references. Address “ACCOUNT- 
ANT,” Box 2054, De Soto Sta., Memphis, Tenn. 


PRACTICAL HARDWOOD AND CYPRESS 
INSPECTOR 
Well experienced buyer, with southern mill con- 
nection, is open for position Nov. 15th. 
Address “R. 112,’ care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED AUDITOR-ACCOUNTANT 
And general office bookkeeper. Available at once, 
Fifteen years wholesale and retail experience. 

Address “R. 104,” care American Lumberman. 




















POSITION WANTED 
By capable and reliable, experienced lumber sales. 
man with headquarters Chicago, to sell for goog 
sized mill or group of mills, in any or entirs 
middle-west, central and eastern states territory 
Have extensive and worthy personal acquaintance, 
and thoroughly conversant with the needs of the 
retail lumber, railroad and _ general industria] 
trade; twelve consecutive years and good record 
with one concern. No wholesale or commission 
concern connection wanted. 

Address “H. 112,” care American Lumberman, 


. MR. LUMBERMAN WHY NOT INVEST 

in a good experienced second man and bookkeeper 
who you may work in as yard manager as desired 
Can give references that will prove interesting and 
will start reasonable. Line or private yard. Write 


or wire 
OSCAR TERHELL, 
Summit Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


WANTED POSITION AS MANAGER 

Of retail yard by progressive active lumberman, 

Age 28, 9 years experience in_ retail businegs, 

Thoroughly modern and efficient, knows all details 

of business and can operate yard at a profit. At 

present managing yard but considering change to 
better location. : 
Address ‘‘R, 108,”" care American Lumberman, 


LUMBERMAN, 35, 
At present in charge of saw mill, previously spe- 
cialized in buying Canadian hardwoods, thoroughly 
experienced hardwood inspector, good office man 
with some selling experience, wishes position with 
future in office, mill, yard or on the road. 
Address “P. 118," care American Lumberman. 


CAPABLE, ENERGETIC, SOBER LUMBERMAN, 
with successful experience handling sales of mill 
and wholesaler, wants position; willing to do steno- 
graphic work to get started with good organization 
and demonstrate worth. 

Address “R. 109," care American Lumberman. 


MILL SALESMAN OR ASSISTANT 
retail yard, Single age 24 College Graduate, now 
employed. Had experience various departments in 
large retail yard; go any place with good future. 
Clean habits. Best reference. 
Address “P. 112,” care American Lumberman. 


TIMBER ESTIMATING 
Estimates of standing timber, from actual tree 
count to bulk estimates of large areas. Familiar 
with all Appalachian timber. Can give cost of 
stocking from stump to car. Many years’ ex- 
perience. W. J. M’GOVERN, Clearfield, Pa. 


EXPERIENCED SALES MANAGER 
And general Superintendent manufacture and yard 
open for position. Southern Hardwood Mill pre- 
ferred. Replies will be treated confidentially. 
Address “R. 107,” care American Lumberman. 


MANAGER OR YARD SUPT. 

Large yard. Married. Now employed. 

references. Age 36. Eighteen years’ 
all branches. 

Address “M. 107.” care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED SASH AND DOOR MAN 
Is open for a position as superintendent, estimator 
or biller. 
Address “R. 115,”" care American Lumberman. 





























Best of 
experience 








Redwood’s reputation responds, re- 
sult, restoring reconstruction re- 
spectable residences, respite  re- 
sourcefulness rival retailers. 


Lloyd A. Milliken, Owosso, Mich. 





WANTED POSITION AS FILER 
Sixteen years’ experience on band and resaws. 
Eleven years with Tipler Lumber Company of Tip- 
ler, Wisconsin. Present employer best reference. 
Indefinite shutdown of mill is reason for change. 
H. E. ZIELKBE, Tipler, Wis, 


EXECUTIVE LARGE MILLWORK PLANT 





Resigned. Now open for position. Thoroughly 
familiar all branches, estimating, sales, or pro- 
duction. 


Address “K. 109,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of lumber yard. 26 years’ experience, well able 
to handle a yard, and can show results. Guar- 
antee to make yard pay. 
Address ‘“‘M. 105,” care American Lumberman. 








GENERAL OFFICE MAN 
Thoroughly experienced. Manufacturing concern 
preferred. Age 35 
Address “R. 110,” care American Lumberman. 


EXPERT STENOGRAPHER PAY ROLL CLERK 
And general office man with five years’ experience 
in lumber office desires position with reliable con- 
cern immediately. 

Address “‘R. 116," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED POSITION—BY WOMAN OF 
Responsibility and several years’ experience in gen- 
eral office bookkeeping and cashier work. 

Address ‘‘R. 117,’ care American Lumberman. 


FROM A CALIFORNIA ADVERTISER 
FOR EMPLOYEES 











I am writing you in part to let you know the ad 
inserted in your paper has been very good anda 
results more than satisfactory. I was surprised to 





get so many letters from competent men, 


FORMER SALES-MANAGER 
for a large Southern Pine Mill desires to make & 
buying connection with a Northern Wholesaler. 
Address “M. 125,’”’ care American Lumberman, 


RETAIL YARD MAN 
Age 30. Ten years’ experience. 
keep books. Good references. 
Address “P. 123,” care American Lumberman. 


HARDWOOD, PINE AND FIR INSPECTOR 
Knows railroad requirements. Road or yard posi- 





AGER 
Can estimate and 





t , 
“Aeeress “M. 110,” care American Lumberman. 
IF YOU REQUIRE EXPERIENCED 


BUYER 
Of yellow pine lumber, on commission, write BOX 
511, Felder avenue, Montgomery, Ala. 




















BOOKKEEPER AND COLLECTOR 
Experienced and reliable. 
Address “P. 120,” care American Lumberman. 

















BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 





Best references. BOX 146, Euclid, Ohio. 





